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METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA 





PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


M n, M D A.C.M 
tR Par A.C.M 
, , 
{ ; 
) > M 7 , , 


Residence Department for Pupils from a distance, 
H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Trea 


19-21 BK, 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 








Professional Cards. 


Projessional Cards payable atrictly inadvance, 


Miss NINA BERTINI-HUMPHRYS, 
1s | "Street, New ¥ 
GEORGE SWEE1 


PERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT, 
1s \venue, New ¥Y 
RANCIS FISCHER POWERS 


BARITONI 


~ H S ' t \ 


) CA i MARTIN, 
BASS©) 
Street, New \ 
MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKI 
M nd Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
It 
i S Ne i 
Mr. FRITZ GIESI 
\ 
Seacett Hones, Row ¥ 
Meo CC. WHEENEY COOMBS 
} OW S 
\ H RY PEPPEI 
I 
) ca 
M OGDEN CRANI 
\ ( ! 
I N MI H ) 
ORTON BRADLEY, M. A 
" mi Da @) 
iV s 5 Ne \ 
PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 
Cor M 
Har 
i n6, CHK AGO 
Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 





EMILIE BENIC DE 
Prima Donna 
ARLOS A SE 


Musical Con 


SERRANO, 


SIGNOR (¢ RRANO, 





Vocal 
WwW " 1onv 
N.B ( Y id develop- 
ment I an artistic 
fir Rép ral Sig. Ser 
" woulda tik a ciety 
.4t € 
ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher 
118 East 26th Street, New York 


ADOLEF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
51 East 87th Street, New York 
Mure. L. CAPPIANIT, 
Vocal Cultur 
123 We ths w York 
M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 
} Y reac O I ] 
\ 1R Chatea Pa Frar 
PHILIPP ROTH, 
\ f the “Violoncello Sch published 


Breitkopf & Hart 


&4a Liid w Str ‘Ber Germany 

M AMY FAY, 
Or lea rin New York of the 
DEPPE METHOD 
33 West 3 Street, New Y 


CORA LINDSEY-LAU DER, 
CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 
\ ic M Mt 
S Me Ss A \ \ 
M LABLACHI 
I s St “ \ Y 
WLW. LAUDER 
I Essa Le 
5 iWa Ay ( t I 
ALBERTO LAURENCI 
No. 147 East 18th Street, New York. 
t tior SINGING andt Hig r Brar 
ar Dramat Art 
Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
\ Instr 
, res STEINWAY HALL : 
St 26, East 23d Street w York 
EMILIO BELARI 
Pr rofsS n I V 
We S New Y¥ 
Mi <THUR BERESFORD, 
— 2 Music Hall, | 
M BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Me » Sopra! 
S } D ~ " 
Pp ) 
JOHANN] MIERSCH, 
PAUL MIERSCH, 
Viol 1 "¢ » Virtuos« 
\ ( rt} a t 
0} oth Stree Ne y 
GUSTAV L. BECKER 
( I TEACHER 
PIA 4 ( MPOSITIE 
is | Aver New ¥ 
HARRISON MILLARD, 
Vocal Ins ctor 
) East 14th Street, New York 
WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher 
110 East 70th Street, New York 
Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Represent ve of Lampert 
Vocal Teacher 
) Wa t Lane S I 1 
| 408 S 8th Str Philadelphia, Pa 
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GUSTAV HINRICHS, 


Vocal Stupio: 


’ 


OPERA 


A SPECIALTY. 


| 124 East 23d St., New York City. 


| 
| 


WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS. 











FRANK VAN D 





ER STUCKEN’ 5 


JATEST COMPOSITIONS. 
Two BONGS FOR SOPRANO. 


Me in the Summer Night” 


(b) 


(a) ©O Come with 


“Fatlih! 


(*O Komm mit mir in die Fret lingsnacht ” ). 
Fatlah!” 


TEIREE MALE CHORUSES. 


(b) “A Heart That Is 
‘Two Faithful Hearts 


(Mutter). 
(e)* 


(a) * Mother” 


fe SOLD AT LEADING MUSIC STORES. ccc 


Mme. CLARA POOI cane 
rhe Celebrated Dramatic Contralt 

OPERA ORATORIO, CONCERT 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


rhe Hetherington, 
571 Park avenue, New Y« 





MAX TREUMANN, 

Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera os cal 
Cu re 101 West 86th Street, New Y« 
Mr. WILLIAM COl RTNEY, 


and V« 1 Instruction 
Union Square, New York, 


Concert-Oratorio ¢ 
Address 27 








Mur. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instructior 

1X Irving Place, New York 
Mr. ALBERT PARDO, 

Tenor 
Can bes 1 r Concerts and Musicales pply 

Dates ar I » MAX BACHERT 
Everett House, New York 


PAUL TIDDEN, 











Pianist 
\ s D ire of THE MUSICAI 
Co [Ek ’ Ss New York 
WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
18 East 22d Street, New Yor 
Mi d Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture 
71 Eas Ss New Y¥ k 
Mur. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rat mo velopr tand lete Edu 
e Voi 123 We t, New York 
Miss I “WHEELWRIGHT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER 
Ca f THE MUSICAL ¢ RIER, New Y 
Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING ‘ 
149A Tremont Street, Bostor 
Miss LILLIE BERG’S LAMPERTI 
VOCAITI CHOOT! | NDED 1SS6 
lmer zs? gonized authority on lamfper 
/, 1 mpanist and under teacher th sp ai 
; af 
Cor I ( RCH, ¢ OPERA 
S 4 ¥ . Te 1 th Dip a ( 
1 12 West (tl Ne 
_Br yns 154 Mont We 
W. E. MAC CLYMONT, 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
\ r e «¢ Age nt for Recitals, Orga 
oO K 1 is accept pur 
A ympa 
il Tea specialty I 
I Date x Wor E. M 
( , 158 I 
CARLOS HASSELBRINK, 
Violin Virtuoso. 
Lessons given in Violin and Ensemble Playing 
1) and 108 East 23d Street, New York 
W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 
SINGING MASTER, 
Gi instr ion in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
( 1 L TIV A TIO} . and special lessons artists 





tog dain dyenpabecctel yorisbaicnes 
OPERA. Roles pass« idied 
aa oo ye Best traditi l 
nd Ariair 
CONC ERT. Suitat 
he best at 
4 Aen of each 





Wor restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 
familiar with the language 
Stud 78 Fifth Avenue 
R I Ho P.M 
Mr. RUDOI KING, 


Pianist 
riickengasse 7, Vienna, Austria 
LINDE, 


Contralto 


V Kett 
ROSA 


Miss 


For Terms and Dates address Henry Wolfsohn 
331 East 14th Street, New York 
Mr. PERLEE V. JERVIS, 
Teacher of the Piano. 
Mason's Touch and Technic 
Studio: Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH 


CHURCHILL 
recommended by William Shake- 
Vocal Culture, Lessons in Har- 


M.to3P. M. 
New York 


MAYER, 


Specially 
spere, London 
mony and Counterpoint. 1 P. 

230 West 59th Street, 


HELENE von DOENHOFF, 


Prima Donna Contralto. 





Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address care Steinway Hall, New York 





Thine Own” (Lass Nicht von Einen Herzen”). 
9% Zwei a St Herzen” ). 


FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 


15 East 16th Street, New \Y 


CLARENCE LUCAS, Mus. Bac., 
Of the Conservatoire of Paris, Frat 


Composer and Teacher. 


\RA ASHER-LUC 


Of Lo 


es AS, 


ndon Philharmonic Concerts, & 
Solo Pianist 
3oard per year, $25) 
Terrace, Regent's 
lon, England 


19 Portland Park, N W 


ELMORE, 
Baritone Vocalist, 


ialist and Teacher of the Art of Sing- 


Street, New Vork 


FRANK 
Voice Spe 
ng 12 East 15th 

‘TONRAD WIRTZ, 
Pianist Teacher, 


Professor of Piano at Grand Conservatory 
Private Studio: 2195 Seventh Avenue, New Y 


and 

















LUDWIG DORER, 
inistand Tea ‘ 1 Piar 

‘ Pla rt 5 f Ba 
Bee las (Cort 
P " Fe Daily, t eer 

1062 Halsey N. ¥ 

LYMAN BRACKETT, 

PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUt PING 
f mt Street, Bost 
Ch kering Hail 1 ling 

CHARLES LEE TRACY, 

Pianoforte Instruction Authorized Tea 
Lescheti Method 
Stud No 9 Musi ‘Hall St a \ 
Mur. FRIDA DE GEBELE SH 
FORTH, 
Vocal Instruction 
135 East 18th Street, New Y 
Mi GERTRUDE LUTHEI 
SOPRANO 
Con t and Sor Re t 
ssons in Singing 
41 East 2ist Street, New \ 
Mme, FLORENZA b’ARONA, 
LAMPERTI AuTHORITY (Elder) 

Ele n years st nt ertificated) and P 1 
D Ina 4 I a ‘ 
Instr 1 r Ho 
arrat essionals an 

124 East +t Ye 





SERENO R. FORD, 
Teacher of Piat 

Box 564, Stamford, ¢ 

Mi and Mrs 


PHEO. J. TOED' 
Vocal Instruction 
Home Stud 151 East 62d street, New \ 











CARYL FLORIO’S 
Practical }{armony. 


A new work on Elementary Harmony—a simple but 
comprehensive treatment of the subject. Music Teachers 
and Students will find it complete in every detail. 
Price, $2.00 per copy. 

Key To Fiorio’s PRACTICAL 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E. 9th St., NewYork ;215 Wabash Ave., 


THE GEORGE M. GREENE 
VOCAL SCHOOL 


Combines the advantages of able instruction, 
approved methods and a refined musical home, 
Pupils fill prominent positions, Special train- 
ing for those desiring to teach. 





Harmony, $2.00, 


Chicago. 





Circulars sent on application, Address 
GEORGE M,. GREENE, 


425 West 22d Street New York. 
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The Virgil Practice Clavier. 


Pwr 





‘*DgAR SiR—I have been much pleased with 








“ The most useful and complete ally of the piano 
ia existence.” 


Wishing you great success, I am 





‘* The Practice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide.” 
Renn nr rr rrr rrr 


Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase. 


and new Illustrated Catalogue, 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 


the Practice CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 


Yours truly, 
I. J. PADEREWSKI. 





‘*The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent,” 

cordially yours, 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 


WILLIAM MASON, 


For ac- 


Send for rental purchase plan 





| Professional Cards. 


MARIE LOVELL BROWN 


(Mrs. Dexter), 


Teacher of Pianoforte Playing and Harmony. 
Address, Chickering Hall, New Y ork. 


RIV ARDE, 


Vocal Art. 
30 East 23d Street (Madison Square). 


PROF. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


@ur Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rxez on 











RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Accompanist and Concert Organist. 


Organ Oratorio Accompaniments a specialty. 
With F. E. Bristol, Room 27, Carnegie Music Hall. 





GENEVRA JOHNSTONE BISHOP, 
Soprano. 


Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 


2506 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


WILLIAM H. LEE, Baritone, 
Late of American, Emma Juch and 
Clara Louise Kellogg Opera Companies. 
Concerts and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 98 Fifth Ave., Room 7, New York. 
(Tuesdays and Saturdays.) 
CARL BRUCKHAUSEN, 
Concert Pianist. Pupil of Barth, 
School, of Joseffy and of S. B. Mills. 
engagements and pupils. 
294 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 





Berlin High 
Will receive 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Author of * Truths of Importance to Vocalists,” 


‘Voice Training Exercises,” ‘The Voice from 
a Practical Standpoint,” ‘ Vocal +" 1 oenpiagad 
&e. _ Summer Term at Round Lake, N. Y. 


—_—m «wes Studio, 4 East 23d Street, New York. 





CHARLES PALM, 


_Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 346 East 87th Street, New York. 


Le VINSEN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 


CARL 


DAV ID WILL L AMS, 
Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church 
Church Festivals, Oratorio, and Ballad Concerts. 

106 West 106th Street, New York 
WALTER PETZET, 
Pianist and Composer. 
Residence : 169 East 69th Street. 


§ 123 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
(296 Fulton St., Wissner Hall, Brooklyn. 





Studios: 








Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress, For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 


Fourth and Lawrence 8ts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


vr 





Established 1881. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL, 


FOR THE 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO 
PLAYING. 


297 East Indiana Street, 





CHICAGO. 





Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Ill, 
Senp ror CATALOGUE. 


MUSICAL DIRECTORS : 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Piano, 
CALVIN B. CADY, Piano. 
VITTORIO CARPI, - Vocal. 
CLARENCE EDDY, . Organ. 
S. E, JACOBSOHN, Violin. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
HERMANN WOLFF, 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 


: Harmeny, &c. 





Agency Founded 
1879. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno-d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all erasches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 
Blecution and Dramatic Art, Foreign 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully sees stage, with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free advantages equal to 10 lessons 
per week. For particulars address 


B, EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Op Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRASDYDAN, GHARMAN YT. 
Thirty-eighth year, 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whem for 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Pref. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. Dtring, 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, Sherwood, Tyson-Welff, Mus. 
Dec.,&c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fihrmann, Music Director HSpner, Organist Janssen; fer String 
and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are 
Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Griitzmacher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Friul. vos 
Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agi. Orgeni, Ronneburger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer 
Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single 
branches. Principal admission times, beginning of Apriland beginning of September. Admission granted 
also at other times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the officesof Tux Musica Courter and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 





26 W. 15th Street, 
Near Fifth Avenue. 


THE VIRCIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


Devoted exclusively to the study of the Piano upon the rational methods of the PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


By this system artistic results are far more surely and quickly secured than by any other. The Training 
of Teachers a SPECIALTY. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 26. Sept. 23 and 24 are examination and enrollment days. 


appress THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 26 W. 15th St., New York. 





THE BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


1331 SOUTH BROAD STREET, } PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


716 NORTH BROAD STREET, 
GILBERT R. COMBS, Director. 


Thorough and Complete in Every Department. All Branches Taught. 30 Eminent Professors, including 
GILBERT R. COMBS, Piano Department. HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc., Theoretical Department. 
EMIL GASTEL, Vocal Sana; EDWIN ATLEE BRILL, Violin Department. 
JOHN W . POMMER, Jr., Organ Depnrtment. 
Unequaled Free Advantages. Complete Band and Orchestra Department. 
For terms, hours, catalogues and full particulars, address GILBERT R. COMBS, Director, 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





COLOGNE-ON-THE-RHINBE. 


TEE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
FOUNDED IN 1850. 
PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR DR. FR. WULLNER. 


The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all orchestral instruments) ; 
second, Vocal ; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Sc ge hools. 

 Vocal'School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There is alsoa 
training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes for Italian, German, 
literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble singing, musical dictation, ele- 
cution, sight sey orchestral playing, conductiug, &c., &c. Teaching staff consists of thirty-two teachers. 
es April 1; a Term September 16. ext entrance examination takes place 
April 1, at the y Se (Wolfstrasse The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, violin, viela, 
violoncello classes ; 200 marks ($50) for ai the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing. 


For full details apply to the SECKETARY, 
WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


HAGEN, HEINRICH & DUNHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


GORNETT PIANOS, 


525, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


Applications, Correspondence and New Music te 
be sentto 


Concert Direction, HERMANN WOLFF, 
| Beruin W., Am CARLSBAD 19. 


DORA V. BECKER, 


CONCERT VIOLINISTE. 


FOR TERMS, &c., ADDRESS 




















The Leading Conservatory of America. 
Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. 
Carl Faelten, Director. 
For illustrated prospectus giving full particulars of the 
courses of study in all department¢, send postal card 
to Frank W. Hale, General Manager, New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. 


RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, 


| 1848 Lexington Ave., New York, 
Manufacturers of All Kinds of 


e Musical Strings, © (HOWARD VOICE METHOD. 


Nos. 157, 159 & 161 W. 29th Street, | ARTISTIC SINGING. 
NEW YORK. 


7th Regiment Band, 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 25 Union Square, New York City. 











HIS Method now works wonderful results. Only 
two efforts of the palate, two of the tongue and 
one each of the cheeks, jaw and lower throat need be 
studied. A single lesson usually gives considerable 
mastery over two or three of these few efforts with 
plain improvement. A half dozen lessons almost in- 
variably cause surprising gain in power, quality and 
compass. 
Respiratory support has been so simplified that buta 








few minutes for a few lessons are required. 

Mr. Howarp has formulated the study of expression. 
Vocal effects are classified and studied separately ; 
when mastered they are applied in the study of ballads 
and of the popular arias of the Italian, French and 
German Operas, especially the later ones. 

Hour for calling and free trial of voices, 2:30 to 3:30. 


Studio : 113 East 59th Street, New York. 


BAYN E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y. 


WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
58 Third Ave., 














142 West 23d St. New York. 


Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
Parties. ; 





(Puysiotocy or Artistic Sincinc, $4.80.) 
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THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PLANO OO. : 


MINN. 


FARIBAULT, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 








Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 

We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 


Foot East roth Street, New York. 


shaved. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Strest, NEW YORE. 


REGINA! 


PATENTED. 


The REGINA is the first and only Music Box 
manufactured in the United States 

The REGINA plays thousands of popular and 
sacred melodies by means of indestructible 
metallic tune sheets. 

The REGINA excels in sem | and volume of 
tone as well as general durability. 

The REGINA has a clock work whose parts are 
imterchangeable throughout, and repairs, if 
any, will not cause the trouble and expense 
always experienced with imported music 
boxes, 

The REGINA can be furnished in any style 
and size for Parlor or Concert use ; whe - 4 
artistically ornamented case connected with 
a hall clock,or as automaton with money 
drop attachment. 


) THE REGINA MUSIC BOX CO., 


20 Morris St., Jersey City, N. J. 














SILK AND COPENHAGEN 


STRINGS, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CHR. CARL OTTO, 
MARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, GERMANY. 


All kinds of Musical Instruments and 
parts thereof. 


Collection of a es the Chicago Exposition, 


German rtment. 
Of Operas, Oratorios, Cantatas, Pari 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. Songs, Church Services, Etc., Etc. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


ENOCH & SON, London, England. 3 EAST FOURTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK. 


JAMES BATH, London, England. 
PATERSON & SONS, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


CHEMICAL EDENELLS, CHINESE, 








Publishers of the latest Songs and 
Ballads by the most eminent com- 
posers and the famous 


"J BOOSEY EDITION 





AUFFERMANN’S 
STAINED VENEERS, 


Martin Piano Trucks, 
| THR ONLY PRACTICAL TRUCK MADE. 


For catalogues and prices address 


Co. =. MARTIN c& OO., 





SIOUX CITY, IA. 


234-238 East 43d St. New York. 


STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO. STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS: 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 
Qualities and Ex- 


PIANOS quisite Tone, witha 


38 VEARS’ HISTORY. 


They are known everywhere and are univer- 
sally respected for their inherent merit. 


911 to 923 Broadway, Albany, Ni. Y, 





1893, 


Have an enviable 
record for Durable 


1855. 


MARSHALL 
& WENDELL 


W 
Organs sell and satisfy. —— 


THE ANN ARBOR ORCAN cCo., 


ANN ARBOR, MICH, U.S. A. 





E may be able to show you a thing or two about Organs 


Our 


if you will give us a chance by ordering a sample. 


2 





High Grade Organ Makers, 








GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 


WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 














NEW YORK. 
148 Fifth Avenue. 





WASHINGTON: 
817 Pennsylvania Ave, 


BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 


ywincAM PIANO 












THE 


CU 












©» PHILADELPITIA, PA. 
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TRADE MARK, REGISTERED. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 





ESTABLISHED 1879. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BiIGH GRADE 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogue. 
MARIETTA, OHIO. 





ACTION 
MACHINERY, 


Boring Lathes with all necessary Chucks, Pinning 
Machines, Gluing Machines, Circular Cutters, Bridle 
Tip Punches and all other Special Machinery and 


apoin 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


The Baldwin Piano Co., 
GILBERT AVE. and EDEN PARK ENTRANCE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A 


Tools required for Action making; all of approved 
design and superior workmanship. 
Special Machinery designed and constructed. 


N. ERLANDSEN, 


172 CENTRE STREET, - NEW YORK. 
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IS THE FOR 
mer Pipe Organs 
AND . 
Most Salable Also Flue and Reed Pipes, 
Voiced or Unvoiced. 
_ ORGAN ———— 
+, l=. A. MARSH, 
= Nyack, New York. 
— TO-DAY. 


Established 1850. 


The Carl Barckhoff 
Church Organ Company, 


— BUILDERS OF — 


Church Organs, 


Salem, Ohio. 


short time, if desired. 











JMORGENSTERN & KOTRADE, 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY, 
Manufacture the Highest Grade PIANO ACTIONS 
And the best finished and select Ebony PIANO SHARPS 


In their world renowned factories, now 47 YEARS in existence, provided 
with the latest mechanical improvements, 





First Award—London Exposition, 1884. 

The Piano Actions and PIANO SHARPS of MORGENSTERN & KOTRADE are 
exceedingly durable and please everyone. 

Wide-awake Representatives wanted in America, as the firm is prepared to 
introduce its product here and give thcrough satisf.ction. 











THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES, 
{3 The most perfect Action of the present time. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 
NEW YORK AND PARIS, 


NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVR, 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Sole Agents for United | 
Statesand Canada. { 26 Warren St., New York, 








JAMES < Ferien agiiedtnaiagataa 


A PIANO FOR THE A PIANO FOR THE 
MUSICIAN, DEALER, 
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MILLER ORGAN C0, 


LEBANON, PA. 


MUSIC TRADE 
Credit Ratings. 


THOMPSON REPORTING CO., 
10 Tremont Street, - - BOSTON, MASS, 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 











SYM PHONION 





PAT — 





gw ALL cones 


THE SYMPHONION is the best Music 
Box, with Interchangeable Steel Disks. 


THE SYMPHONION for purity and 


sonority of tone is unexcelled. 


THE SYMPHONION surpasses all other 
similar instruments, because of solidity of 
construction and elegance of appearance. 


THE SYMPHONION has a repertory of 
several thousand of the most select musica] 
compositions. 








MUSICAL INSTRUMENT DEALERS not 
handling the SY MPHONION should not neglect 
to introduce it at once. 
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UR Productions of the presen 


the finest we have ever offered, and 


represent both in exterior finish 


quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public, 
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and 


CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 





CONCERT DIRECTION 
DANIEL MAYER, 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


PADEREWSKI, 


Seumeweks, Gorski, Sauret, Jean Gerardy, Evan- 
geline Florence, Belle Cole, Katharine Fisk and 


Marguerite Macintyre, Ben Davies, Norman Sal- | 


mond, Plunket Greene, London Symphony Concerts, 
aad the principal vocal and instrumental celebrities. 


Note Change of Address 


to larger premises: 
18 Great Marlborough Street, 
LONDON, W. 


CABLEGRAMS, “ Liszt, London.” 


EDWIN ASHDOWN 


(LIMITED), 
MUSIC and BOOK PUBLISHERS. 


Publishers of the Celebrated Ashpown Epition. 





Catalogue No. 1.—Music for Piano. 
No. 2.—Vocal Music. 
Guitar. Concertina 
| Voice, Piano and 
Violin. Tenor. Violoncello, Voice, Piano and Vio 
| _loncello. Orchestra. Quadrille Bands (small or full) 
Catalogue No. 5.—Music for Flute. Cornet. Clarinet 


Horn. 
Catalogue No. 6.—Music for Organ and Harmonium. 


NEW YORK: 1 & 3 UNION SQUARE. 
Toronto, Canada : 68 King St., W. 
London, England : 19 Hanover Sq. 

§™ CATALOGUES MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


No. 3.—Music for 
No. 4.—Music for Violin. 








DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and 11th Street, 
NEW YORE. 








J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


MAFIOG ANY. 


ALLKINDS OF CUT SAWED VENEERS, 


Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
NEW YORK, 3 


kistey Specialty: 
PROGRESS! 


| From the beginning of the Estry Orcan 
‘industry this has been the watchword of the 
‘management and the characteristic of the 
Organ. Notable advances in ’93. Greater 


strides in ‘94. 














ESTEY OKGAN CO., 


BratTLesoro, VT. 


ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 
Western Representatives: 


LYON, POTTER & CO., 
CHICAGO. 


NO MISTAKES MADE 
IN BUYING OR 
SELLING THE ESTEY. 





Eastern Representatives: 


N. STETSON & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW YORK CITY: 


CEO. W. HERBERT, (8 East (7th Street. 
S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, England. 














PIANOS. 


SORMEF 


dealers or agents. 


Every genuine “Sonmer Piano” has the following trade mark 
stamped upon the sounding board : 


& CoO, 


E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 
a genuine “SoHMER PIANO.” 
We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Sonmer Piano” to 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 
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%, On 
to rhe “ 80HM ek 
“S£ FIRM To AO 
RADE MARK 


149-155 Hast 14th St., New Ywork. 








WEBER, 
GRAND anp UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Fifth Avenue, corner West Sixteenth Street, New York. 
Manufactories: 121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue; 147, 149, 151 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK. 


Warerooms: 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1894. 

THE MUSICAL COURIER is on sale at all 
newstands throughout the United States 
where weekly papers are handled. 


be esteemed a favor if anyone failing to | 


find the current issue on sale at any point 
will communicate with this office. A pos- 
tal card complaint will cause the defect to 
be immediately remedied. 





T is said that Mr. Carvalho has produced ‘‘ Werther 
at the Opéra Comique in too great a hurry, with- 


out sufficient study or care—in fact in a manner to im- | 


peril his reputation as an artist director. 


T a concert given by the Society of the Holy 

Innocents, at Brussels, and devoted exclusively 

to Massenet’s works, the composer accompanied on 

the piano all the artists who were heard on the occa- 
sion. 


CCORDING to the Bayreuth ‘‘ Taschenbuch,” it 
A appears that during 1893 1,047 performances of 
Wagner's works were given in sixty-five German 
towns, whereas in 1892 the number was 820 for the 
same number of towns. 


HE Jena Liederhandschrift, a collection of Min- 
nesdngerlieder that will bear comparison with the 
better known Heidelberg MS., will be reproduced by 
photography and sold at a reasonable rate as soon as 
a sufficient number of copies are subscribed for. Ap- 
ply to Fr. Strobel, Jena. 


HE Earl of Dysart has guaranteed all expenses 
for the Wagner concert to be given at Queen’s 
Hall, London, under Mottl’s direction. The noble 
Earl will be in South Africa when the concert takes 


place, ‘‘a fact which shows,” says the ‘‘ Musical 
News,” ‘‘ unselfish generosity.” 


It will | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


HE Association of Concerts of the Modern School 

at Paris aims to do for music what the Théatre 

Libre does for drama. It will give five grand con- 

eerts devoted to foreign and French works, never 

before given in Paris, the first concert being on Feb- 
ruary 28. Mr. Lamoureux is the director. 





E present to our readers this week an excellent 
likeness of Lillian Nordica, the soprano, who 
| has made such astonishing strides in her art recently. 
| She is to sing in Bayreuth this summer by especial 
request of Cosima I, Queen of Wagnerdom, and alto- 
gether has climbed the ladder of fame rung by rung, 
and with satisfactory results. 
| Success to you, fair American! 


HE British Museum has increased its musical 
T catalogue by .7,497 titles during the year 1892. 
Among rare and precious manuscripts acquired are a 
series of madrigals and motets of the sixteenth and 
| seventeenth centuries, two very rare works of Mat- 
| theson, the would-be rival of Handel, a ‘‘ Noél,” by 
| Juan Navarro, printed in Mexico 1604 ; Liszt's auto- 
| graph of his ‘‘ Christ,” an antiphonary and gradual 
of the eleventh century, a missal of the time of Henry 
VIII., and recitatives composed by Balfe for Beet- 
hoven’s ‘‘ Fidelio.” Balfe and Beethoven ! 


SCHAIKOWSKY was, it appears contemplating 
g the composition of a new opera, tor, among the 
papers of the dead composer have been found a 
sketch and several completed numbers of a music 
| drama on the subject of “ Romeo and Juliet.” As 
far back as 1876 a ‘‘fantasia-overture” on Shake- 
speare’s love tragedy from the pen of the late com- 
| poser was performed at the Crystal Palace, London. 
| Perhaps this was to have formed part of the new 
work, but it was only to have Seen a kind of sketch 
on the subject. An air and a duet from the work are 
about to be performed at the Imperial Theatre, St. 
Petersburg. 


HO prates about fin de siécle culture when that 

venerable oratorio ‘‘ Esther, Beautiful Queen,” 

was sung at Anniston, Ala., February 1? The affair 

was a great success, and we read in the ‘‘ Daily Hot 
Blast’ that 

Mr. D. G. Hall, as “‘ Haman,” 


gance, tyranny and cunning, and though perhaps every person in the 
audience was Gordon Hall’s friend, no one felt sorry when his mean- 


was the very personification of arro- 


ness was discovered and W. B. Barker, as ‘‘Harbonah,” W. E 
Sisson, chamberlain, and D. B. Caterand E. A. Smith, guards, took him 
out and hung him on the scaffold he had had built for ‘‘ Mordecai.” 


His deep, powerful and well trained voice suited the part exactly, too. 

And yet a week ago we were boasting of latter- 
| day culture and Ibsen and Maeterlinck and others 
of the newilk! The country cannot have succumbed 
to a worship of the devilish in music when ‘‘ Esther, 


| Beautiful Queen,” is sung in Alabama. 


HE Court Opera, Vienna, has a corps of 153 sing- 
ers and 122 dancers. Of the singers twenty-two 
| are entitled to the prefix ‘‘Mrs.,” while all the dan- 
cing girls are ‘‘ Miss’”—a fact which can hardly be ex- 
plained by dislike of the short skirted sisterhood on 
| the part of the male sex. The orchestra comprises 
110 men, including twenty-two performers on the 
stage ; it is under four Capellmeisters, with twenty- 
three assistants; supers, scene shifters, &c., &c., 
number 289, including a shoemaker, a washing- 
woman, an ironer, a scouring woman and a ‘‘ mistress 
of the chimney sweeps.” Altogether the personal 
reaches the figure of 732. Since the erection of the 
new house 183 operas and fifty-six ballets have been 
produced. ‘‘Abu Hassan,” which plays for sixty 
minutes, is the shortest work. The longest is ‘‘ Die 
’ which takes three hours fifty-two 


| Meistersinger, 
| minutes. 
HE directors of the Opéra are demanding from 
the Government the immediate preparation of 
scenery for ‘‘L'Africaine,” ‘‘ Aida,” ‘‘Don Juan,” 
‘‘Le Prophéte,” ‘‘Romeo et Juliette,” ‘‘Le Frei- 
schiitz, ”" «Le Cid” and ‘‘La Patrie.” The cost will 
be 650,000 frs., of which the insurance companies 
will furnish 130,000. Mr. Gailhard, in an address to 
the committee which had the question before it, 
asked to be relieved from the Sunday performances, 
which did not attract the working classes, but with- 
drew their patrons of the bourgeoisie from the week 
day performances. Thus, while the Sunday per- 
formances did not pay, they diminished the receipts 
on other days. The committee insisted on the Sunday 
performances, but under present circumstances would 
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allow them to be suspended during January and Feb- 
ruary. As regards the new magazines, it is urged 
that if the ground in the Rue Richer can be sold at a 
price to cover the erection of new magazines at 
Neuilly or elsewhere the surplus should be devoted 
to restoring the scenery required, without making 
application for further credits to Parliament. 





A PLEA FOR STRAUSS AND OFFENBACH. 
M* FINCK in last Saturday’s ‘‘ Evening Post” 
held a most eloquent brief for Strauss and 
Offenbach, which we reprint here with considerable 
satisfaction and approval : 
our concert halls? For 
York, the 
No doubt 


ll bands 


Johann Strauss in 
Mr. Theodore Thomas left 
shamefully neglected 


What has become of 
several years, ever since New 


Viennese waltz has been here. 


Strauss is as much played at balls as ever, but few dance ha 
can do justice to this charming music, wh 
a first-class orchestra, like our Phill 


ich requires for its proper 


performance 1armonic or Sym- 
ph 
whose interest 
the suggestion that 
at a Philharmoni 


duced 
astonishment if not indignation 


other persons 
that 
intro- 


The world is so full of pedants and 
in art is purely tual 
a Strauss waltz should occasionally 


ny Society 





and never emotional 
be 
a howl of 


intellec 
concert would be received with 
Yet t 
Hans von 


his very suggestion has been 


made by no less a man than Dr stilow, who once re- 


marked : 


fond of a Strauss waltz, and I cannot see any reason why 

such a work, which is always artistic and may be classed among the 

best of its kind, should not be performed from time to time by a 

large pie br a in serious concerts. It would give our ears a little 

more rest from the severity of the classics, and would act like olives 

in preparing our palate for a fresh course 
Nor 


qualified admira 


lam very 





ian who has expressed his un- 
and son. Mendelssohn, Meyer- 
and Wagner wrote 
refinement and real musical 
ositions that are placed 


is Bilow the only eminent musi 


ion of Strauss, father 







ibini and othe have the same, 


iss waltz ** Surpasses in grace, 


the majority of the labored comy 






m concert 









programs. Why then not produce them at symphony con- 
certs in preference to tedious four st« symphonies by garrulous 
fifth- Works of art should be judged by the genius 
man by their duration or architectural structure 
It } ‘whereas Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven built 
up thesymphony m dance forms, Str: onversely, applied the 
s c resources of the modern orchestra to his dance pieces. 





derstands better than Strauss the art of 





ng compose! 





exquisite orchestration? Who writes more piquant rhythms, more 
original melodies, more fascinating harmonies, than Strauss? His 
waltzes are intended for concert halls, and they are animated by a 
poetic rubato, or capricious coquetry of movement, which raises 
them far above ordinary dance music, and makes them quite as 
Ww of a place at symphony concerts as Chopin's waltzes at piano 
re Let us have a little less pedantic dignity, a little more emo- 





tion and human nature about our concerts, and good music will make 
more rapid strid 1lar appreciation Too much dignity is the 
death of art 

There 
peared from our theatres? 


es in popt 
Why Str 
Their plots, if 
vitality and everything that 
, that they we ng even withe put any 
at all We are convinced that Merry War,’ 
stance (musically the best operetta ever written), were revived in the 
same careful and sumptuous manner as when it was first produced, 
with good singers and adequate scenic attractions, it would prove a 
and would help at least one operetta company 


is still another point have auss’ operettas disap 


is true, are defective, but 
is de- 


he music is so fullof melody, 





yuld be entertair 
if the “ 





iin music 
’ for in- 





libretti 


tremendous success, 
out of the perplexity in which most of them are now involved by the 
absence of good new operettas. Former admirers of this delightful 
music would flock again to hear it, ¢ 
ained their theatre years would go to enjoy it and long for the good 
old times when such things appeared annually. The simple truth is 
that the ‘‘Merry War,” when it first appeared, was ahead of the 
popular taste. But it will not be so now; there is a constant growth 


Who will make the experiment? 


and thousands who have since at 





in such matters. 





LATEST CABLE NEWS FROM PARTS. 
ECENT cable dispatches from Paris indicate that 
nothing startling has occurred in the musi- 
cal world there. The Opéra has limited itself to 
‘‘Gwendoline,” a lyric work in two acts by Chabrier, 
written twenty years ago and played eight years ago 
in Belgium andin Germany. This proves once more 
the deplorable condition of the first lyric stage of 
France, which is obliged to goslowly in the mounting 
of new pieces. 

Chabrier’s music is noisy but interesting, and it 
has met with a success that has given fame to a com- 
poser upon whom fortune has not always smiled. 

At the Opéra Comique there have been two pro- 
‘‘L’Attaque du Moulin,” by Mr. Bruneau, 
and ‘‘ Le Flibustier,” by Mr. Cui. The first of these 
works has made a great success. The subject is 
taken from a novel by Mr. Zola, and it is very effec- 
tive. The music is bya young man of great promise. 
He had previously composed an opera, ‘‘ Le Réve,” 
which was found too Wagnerian. He has endeavored 
to re-establish his equipoise, and in ‘‘ L’Attaque du 
Moulin” has made too many concessions to the old 
rules of opéra comique. It is possible that Mr. Bru- 
neau may be destined to give a French turn to the 
German formula of Wagnerism, and thus furnish us 
with a style of opera suitable to the tastes and in- 
stincts of the French race. 

We are unable to say as much for Mr. Cesar Cui, 
who is a general in the Russian army, and one won- 
ders exactly what it was that prompted the produc- 
tion of his ‘‘Flibustier.” There are Russian com- 
posers who are much more interesting than he is, 
and there are few compositions that are more weak 


ductions, 
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and wearisome than this work, which will soon dis- 


appear from the boards of the Opéra Comique. 
At the Sunday concerts the programs have little 
that is new. It was only at the concert Colonne that 


a selection from ‘ Parsifal ” was given with immense 


success. At the Conservatoire Beethoven's ninth sym- 


phony, with chorus, has been played three times in 
succession, 
music has produced, as it always does, a profound 
mpression 

At the Con 
iébut but a sensational revelation of the great talent 
who is known as a profes- 


servatoire there has also been, not a 


f a pianist, 
and who has played in public a concerto by Grieg 
He is a great pianist, 


Raoul Pugno, 


th extraordinary success. 


1 is destined to have great success everywhere. 





CHRISTIAN SINDING. 


E head of Christian Sinding, which will be found 
elsewhere and in company with a critical con- 


tion 


of his D minor symphony, suggests intel- 
The glance is deep, 
The new 
His piano 


tual and emotional power. 


brow f 


orceful rather than spiritual 
n is a Norwegian and from Christiania. 
rehearsed here last summer by Mr. 


neerto was 


Franz Seidl and his orchestra, but 


Rummel with Mr. 


never played in public. His piano quintet has been 


heard and admired. 


Sinding, who is a fiery little fellow in private life, 
said to be socialistic in his ideals. His brother is 
ite a well-known sculptor and contributed some 


works to the Chicago Exposition which were more 


notable for power than finesse. Ruggedness, a cer- 
tain grand and largeness of utterance, and an 
bsolute control of the technical material of his art 
distinguish the work of Christian Sinding. He has 
a tive voice anda lusty one. We shall hear it 








OPERATIC RUMORS 


HERE never was an operatic season without its 
penumbra of scandal, petty intrigue, backbitings, 


tburns and jealousies. This season has not been 


| of. 


and this greatest of works of that Titan of | 


compatible with lower prices of admission. 
Incontestably the prices have been too high this 
season. Couldn't we get decent opera in German &t 
$3 per stall in the orchestra? Another thing—and 
this fact has forced itself on the management most 


sharply this season—Mr. Anton Seidl is the most 


high priced ensembles in Italian and French are in- 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


popular conductorin the country and draws whenever | 


he appears. Whether Mancinelli returns or not Mr. 
Seidl should be engaged for next season. Mancinelli 
has proved himself a capable man, but he is not for 
Wagner's music. We have our Seidl for Wagner, and 
it seems absurd with such a resident conductor to 
engage a stranger. A stronger head than Mancinelli’s 
has been at the helm this season. Seidl 
should have been the man. 

There is little use trying to fight the public, and 
this Mr. Grau is beginning to discover. Good opera, 
well sung throughout, without any startling song 
birds, would command patronage if the repertory 
was modern and prices not exorbitant. It having 
been demonstrated that the German residents of New 


needed 


York do not contribute materially toward the sus 
tenance of opera, it is needless to count upon them. 


Americans love the opera, love Wagnerian opera, | 


love good opera well sung. Give it to them, Mr. 
Grau, and drop your exoticimportations. They do 
not pay. As for the question raised in last Sunday's 
‘‘Sun” about the nationality of choristers and the 
difficulty in getting a chorus that is easily disposed 
Native born Americans will never make 
chorus singers, for the simple reason that when one 


gooe 


of our countrymen or countrywomen is able to sing 
do, re, mi, fa, he or she instantly applies for the 


| position of prima donna or primo tenore. 


We are all born to wear the Presidential purple in 
America, and this potentiality so disturbs our equilib- 
rium that we never build from the foundation up, 
Hence few Ameri- 
Else, wherefore 


but usually begin at the eaves. 
cans ever become valuable artists. 


|the pother when Miss Bauermeister was sick some 
|! weeks ago and the management had to scour the 


an exception to the rule, and the air in the neighbor- | 


hood of the Metropolitan Opera House is darkling 


with rumors of all sorts. One thing we can assure 
several of our contemporaries of the daily press : 


Messrs 


ra 


Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau will come out of the 


ope season with a handsome profit to the good. 


1 while 


heavy 


Irving 


made the 
"was a costly experiment 


y, an they have money on 
venture, ‘‘ America 
in New York, although it coined money in Chicago, 
and the Coquelin-Hading Company have not come up 
to expectations so far. Still, there is every reason to 
out at 


season ahead of the game, which no 


lat this enterprising firm will come 
the 
lon rill 
doubt wiil 
prop 
dire things about the operatic and dramatic ventures 
of Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau. 


Tamagno has not been actually engaged; that is 


prove a disappointment to at least one 


het who has persistently predicted all sorts of 


to say, no contracts have yet been signed. If he 
omes Jean De Reszké declares he will not return 


to us next season, which will be a genuine loss, as 
} 


1@ is avery great artist and not easy to replace. 
Then, too, Tamagno would demand more money 
than De. Reszké, and this the Polish tenor resents, 


for he knows that he isa drawing card. If he does 
not return, neither will his brother Edouard, and it 


that Mr. 


is a of the imagination to suppose 
Plancon, excellent artist that he is, will be able to 
fill the Polish basso’s boots. Lassalle will not return 


if Maurel c 
nuded of t 


hooves Mr. Gr 


ymes, and so the company may be de- 
It be- 


De. Reszké's 


hree of 
to 
e tremendous favorites here. 
Cals 


its most valuable people. 
au be careful, as the 
ar 
é has been the drawing card of the season, and 
will not 


has 


has literally overworked herself so that she 


be 


been phenomenal 


able to appear this week. Calvé’s success 
has even broken the Patti 
Her ‘‘ Car- 
ht to the eye and ear ; but after all 
Carmen” Surely Mr. 
Grau should exercise next season the judgment born 
of We for 
stars but ensembles, and even such an accomplished 


and she 
record at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
del 


cannot live by 


men” isa ig 


man " alone. 


this season's experience. do not yearn 
and 
These works are dead as the pro- 


The truth of the matter is that the 


vocalist as Melba cannot regalvanize ‘‘ Lucia” 
‘* Semiramide.” 
verbial door nail. 


tide is again setting in toward opera in German, as 


| picture of the trio that is published. 


| literary talent. 





highways and for ‘‘Maddelena”’ in 
Meistersinger, ” Doubtless 
there were any quantity of young American “ Evas,” 
but no ‘‘ Maddelenas,” and such is the rule. We all 
want to be rich without work, happy without deserv- 
ing it, and talented without pains. The humble and, 
we may add, homely chorus of the Italian opera have 
a repertory of twenty-five or thirty works, but then 
the chorus. Let us hope for 


byways a 
and without success. 


they are only 


. 1.3 : } | brig - ings >Xt seas . 
heir ventures this season have been unexc eptionally } brighter things next season 





A DE KOVEN LIBEL. 

HE Providence ‘‘Sunday Telegram,” in its issue 
of February 4, contained an article entitled, ‘‘A 
Talented Trio.” And who, gentle reader, do you 
suppose made up this trinity of musical talent? Why, 
Antonin Dvorak, Victor Herbert and Reginald De 
Koven! Mr. DeKoven, it is said, moves in the best 
society, but we doubt if he ever got into such good 
company as this. Worse follows, for his is the only 
The article goes 
on to say that Mr. DeKoven has made lots of money 
and ‘he has almost nothing in common with the 
other two mentioned above, exepting the musical and 
He is the associate of those who are 
members of the social aristocracy of New York. He 
is received with something of the distinction which 
used to characterize the appearance of the distin- 
guished pianist, Chopin, in the salons of the French 
aristocracy. He is, in the best sense of the word, a 
man of the world, and would be taken by those who 
saw him, not knowing what his achievements were, 
for young professional man, perhaps lawyer, 
whose career already gave promise of great success.” 
Isn't that Chopin allusion exquisite? Mr. De 
Koven has certainly nothing musically in common 
with Dvorak and Herbert, and certainly is not taken 
for a musician ‘‘by those who saw him” conduct. 
But the value of the article may be estimated at its 
full worth when we read further on that ‘‘a few 
years ago Victor Herbert sang in concerts. Then he 
himself to the violoncello.” Fancy Victor 

Well, well! 


a 


devoted 
Herbert singing ‘‘Celeste Aida.” 





Change in the Symphony Program.—4As the St. Peters- 
burg publishers of Tschaikowsky’s sixth symphony, an- 
nounced for performance at the Symphony concerts next 
Friday and Saturday, were unable to ship the score and 
orchestral parts in time, Saint-Saéns’ third symphony, for 
orchestra, organ and piano, will be performed instead. The 
Tschaikowsky work will positively be produced at the Sym- 
phony concerts in March, 





| poraries. 





The Philharmonic Concert. 

HE fourth concert of the Philharmonic 
Society took place last Saturday night in Carnegie 
Music Hall, the usual public rehearsal being given on 
Mr. Anton Seidl conducted and M. Pol. 
The program offered was this 


Friday afternoon. 
Plangon was the singer. 
one: 

Symphony, D minor, op. 21 (first time). Christian Sinding 


Allegro. Andante. Vivace. Maestoso, 
Recitative and aria, “Rolling in Foaming Billows,”t = Haydn 

from * The Creation.” ) 

Mr. Plancgon 

“Sleefried Idyll”. ..ccccccvcecsdiccsceescsooccvocceascss ) 
‘“Wotan’s Farewell” and Magic Fire Scene {rom -........ Wagner 

“Die Walkiire.”’ ) 

“Wotan,” Mr. Plangon. 


The novelty proved a genuinely satisfactory one. Sinding 
is a man who belongs to the strong ones of this earth. He 
is primarily masculine and cares but little for the feminine 





CHRISTIAN SINDING. 


subtleties which often occupy the attention of his contem- 
The first movement, with its first compact, crisp 
and pregnant theme, far outweighs in musical meaning 
and workmanship the remaining three movements. There 
are, to be sure, strong traces of Wagner throughout the 
entire work, but that does not seriously lessen its individu- 
ality nor yet its freshness. The color is variously Scandi- 
navian and Wagnerian. 

The first subject, with its melancholy minor seventh, 
gives the movement at once a peculiar cachet. It is rug- 
ged, forceful and virile. Just such music the Norseman 
delights in. The counter theme in F, more feminine in 
character, has the Norwegian ‘“‘tang,” which we know so 
well in Grieg. Large, almost epical in breadth, this alle- 
gro stamps Sinding as a strong musical personality, one 
who has at his finger ends all the machinery of his art, but 
one who never juggles with tone to produce merely pleas- 
urable results. He is tremendously in earnest, and this 
symphony, full of storm and stress, argues well for his 
future. 

The andante in G minor bears a curious resemblance to 
the drone-like melody sung by the Anabaptists in ‘* Pro- 
phete;” it also suggests, though notin rhythmical structure, 
the theme of the slow movement in Brahms’ symphony 
in D. It is not very interesting, and in the working out 
section, especially ingenious, there is much ‘ palaver” 
among three violins, the undulating character of the pas- 
sages reminding one of the ‘‘ Rhine Daughters” music. 
This movement works up to a climax which redeems it 
from tediousness. The scherzo ranks after the first move- 
ment in musical value. It is clever, full of rude, jocose 
merriment, and sounds like one of those muscular ‘‘ Hal- 
lens” danced by lusty Norwegian sailors. It contains 
toward the close a stirring passage for the contrabassi, 
which Mr. Seid] did not fail toemphasize. Of course you 
exclaim, ‘‘ The trio of Beethoven's C minor,” but the re- 
semblance is evanescent. 

The last movement, which follows the scherzo without 
pause, is the least satisfactory of the four. It is brilliant, 
but lacks sustained thought ; is too episodical, in a word. 
Preceding themes are heard, but the movement as a whole 
lacks coherence and the close knitted thoughts revealed in 
the first allegro. 

The symphony was very well played on Saturday night, 
the horn behaving itself in the andante better than at the 
rehearsal. It takes just such a leader as Mr. Seidl to 
develop the numerous climacteric effects, and he directed 
the work with great swing and vigor. Full of characteris- 
tic color and interesting even during harmonic experiments, 
this Scandinavian symphony should be a prime favorite 
with music lovers. 

The ‘‘ Siegfried Idyll” was charmingly played, except that 
the first horn was naughty in intonation. Mr. Plancon 
sang with his usual smoothness and graceful delivery the 
Haydn number. His is a beautiful vocal organ, like unto 
some mellow wood instrument. Mr. Seidl] made him work 














MAUD MORGAN: 
What fairy-like music steals over the sea, 
Entrancing our senses with charmed melody. 
Mrs. C. B. WILsoNn. 


very hard in the Wagner excerpt, and he really sang very 

well. Withal, his conception lacked characterization and 

virility. After the pompous entrance of ‘‘ Wotan’s ” motif 

in the orchestra—(can any conductor alive but Mr. Seidl wei 

make this theme of more heroic stature?)—Mr. Plancon’s | ANTON RUBINSTEIN: 

very suavity of utterance sounded too genteel, savoring too | None but himself can be his parallel. 
much of the Parisian salon. As singing, pure and simple, | 

however, it was delightful, and the French artist had to re- Rs eee eee 

spond with ‘‘ O Isis und Osiris” from the ‘‘ Magic Flute.” | CHR/ST/NE NILSSON: 

The fifth concert occurs March 10, at which Victor Herbert I have heard the nightingale herself. 
will play his new concerto for violoncello. AcgsiLaus II. 








_ oT ‘ LOUIS LOMBARD: 
St. Valentine’s Day. I am obliged to keep that young gentle- 
n . , ‘ . ? man in my eye. FREDERICK THE GREAT, 
[Nore.—I, St. Valentine, recognizing Ture Musicar ak 
Courigr as the preferred’ medium of communication with 
disciples of my sister saint, Cecilia, select it through which 
to make offerings, culled from Erato’s album, expressive 
of my appreciation of the genius and attainments of a num- | 
ber of them. I have to regret that I did not undertake | FRANK VANDER STUCKEN 
this pleasing task in time to have made the list longer, as | “ “*“** it -R STUCKEN: 
‘< an well deserves to be ‘ The right man in the right place. 
. * Sir A. H. Layarp. 
Done on this my own day of 1894, a. p. 
St. VALENTINE. | 


DIGBY BELL: 
_ Acareless song with a little nonsense in, 
it does not misbecome a king. 
Horace WALPOLE. 


|\ MAX MARETZER: 
karti In order to do great things one must be 
FRANZ LISZT: enthusiastic. * 4 Saint-SIMON 
Lord, what music hast Thou provided 
for Thy saints in Heaven, when Thou af- 
fordest bad men such music on earth ! 
IZAAK WALTON. 


ZELIE DE LUSSAN: 
Hanging upon her notes like a bee upon 
a jessamine flower. Dr QUINCEY. 
ARTHUR NIKISCH : 
Thus far our fortune keeps an upward 
course, 
And we are graced with wreaths of vic- 


ANTON SEIDL: 
Who ran 
Through each mode of the lyre and was 
master of all. 
Moore, on Sheridan. 


tory SHAKESPEARE—" Hlenry VJ.” 
rey 9 lit Qt ot gio 3s) 4 SY th nn | ira maine te ate ie, * 
Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow > 
world ADOLPH BRODSKY: 
Like a Colossus. The fighting winds would stop there and 
SHAKESPEARE—'* Fu/ius Caesar.” admire, 
Learning consent and concord from his 
ADELINA PATTI: lyre. Cow ey. 
Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale EMMA CALVE: 
Her infinite variety. Ten. cmeth -entt — —— 
SHAKESPEARE—‘‘ Anthony and Cleopatra.” af oa ee ee 
Enlarged the former, narrow bounds 
ADELE AUS DER OHE : And added strength to solemn sounds. 
DRYDEN. 


* How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour. 


EMIL PAUR: 
To say you are welcome would be super- 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Watts. 


fluous. 


WALTER /. DAMROSCH: 
And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 


EMIL FISCHER : 
That mighty orb of song. 
Worvswortu. 


RICHARD BURMEISTER: 
Charmed by these strings, trees starting 
from the ground 
Have followed with delight the powerful 
sound. RoscoMMON. 


LONGFELLOW. 
MAX ALVARY. 
He sung, and hell consented 
To hear the poet’s prayer ; 
Stern Proserpine relented, 
And gave him back the fair. 
ALEXANDER Pore 


| JEAN DE RESZKE: 
; Veni, vidi, vici. 


FULIE RIVE-KING: 
Her touch lent glee to the voice of the | MADAM MELBA: 
iano; it was as playful as a child, and Sh 
: ae e sung and carolled out so clear, 
aughed and sang with delicious abandon. Recess, | That men and angels might rejoice to hear. 
: DRYDEN. 


JuLius Casar. 


CARL: 
Some to church repair, 
Not for the doctrine, but the music there. 
ALEXANDER Pope. 


ANTON DVORAK: 
He has character sufficient, even without 
ability; and ability sufficient, even without 
character. SERGEANT S. PRENTISS. | 


WILLIAM C. 


AMALIA MATERNA: 
Oh, she will sing the savageness out of a bear. 
SHAKESPEARE—" Ofhe//o.” 


MAUD POWELL: 
As sweet and musical 
As Apollo’s lute, strung with his hair. 
nt tea’ SHAKESPEARE—‘‘ Love Labor Lost.” 
DUDLEY BUCK: 
Who left scarcely any style of writing 
untouched, and touched nothing that he 
did not adorn. 


EDWARD M. BOWMAN: 
An honest man, close buttoned to the chin, 
Broadcloth without and a warm heart 


Dr. JOHNSON, on Goldsmith. | : . 
within. Cowrer. 


CAMILLE DARVILLE. | LILLIAN RUSSELL: 


I can sing Beauty is always queen. 
And speak to him in many sorts of music. 
SHAKESPEARE—" 7welfth Night.” 


EMPEROR JOsEPH II. 


EDOUARD DE RESZKE: 
Of singing thou hast got the reputation 
Good Thyrsis ; mine I yield to thy ability. 
Six Purvir SIDNEY. 


VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN: 
You shall hear 
A fearful battle rendered you in music. 
SHAKESPEARE—‘‘ /lenry V’.” 


| EMMA EAMES: 

Her every tone is music's own, like those 
of morning birds, 

And something more than melody dwells 
ever in her words. 


FANNIE BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER: 
A great pianist is a great artist. ; 
saistain'elb ti aaa Epwarp C, PINKNEY. 
HARRISON MILLARD: 
He hath songs for man or woman, of all sizes. 
SHAKESPEARE—'' Winter's Tale.” 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT: 
Of good discourse, an excellent musician. 
SHAKESPEARE—"‘ Much Ado.” 


OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN: 


What a wonderfully versatile mind he has ! 
Lorp BrouGHaM. 


| MARIE TEMPEST: 
Bright gem, instinct with music, vocal 
spark. WorDsworTH. 
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| WILLIAM R. CHAPMAN: 

A man he was to all the country dear. 
| GOLDSMITH. 
| 

| 

| 


LILLIAN NORDICA : 
| I'll tell you plain, 
} She sings as sweetly as a nightingale 
SHAKESPEARE—"' Zaming of the Shrew.” 
ee: Oe 7 ao NOS Bl oe eee 
THEODORE THOMAS: 
A thousand twanging instruments 

Will hum about mine ear. 

| SHAKESPEARE. 
! 


FOHANNES BRAHMS: 
I would applaud thee to the very echo 
| That should applaud again. 


SUAKESPEARE. 


WALTER ROGERS: 
Give it breath with your mouth and it will 
discourse most eloquent music 
SHAKESPEARE—"‘ //am/Zet.” 
GEORG HENSCHET 
A trip hammer with an £olian attach- 
ment. RaLteH WALDO EMERSON. 


LILLIAN BLAUVELT: 
W hose accents flow with artless ease, 
Like Orient pearls at random strung. 
Sir W. Jones. 
RAFAEL JOSEFF) 
Not to know me argues yourself unknown 


MILTON. 
VASTER ALEXANDER FIEDMAN. 
The neighbors sighed and stared and 
blessed the lad. BEATTIE. 





DORA V..BECKER: 
It is the height of art to conceal art. 
SARGENT 


| REGINALD DE KOVEN 

Time, place and action may with pains be 
wrought, 

3ut genius must be born, and never can be 
taught. DRYDEN. 


W. J. HENDERSON: 
Of all those arts in which the wise excel, 
Nature's chief masterpiece is writing well. 
BUCKINGHAM. 


HARRY ROWE SHELLE) 
An inborn grace, that nothing lacked 
Of culture or appliance. WHITTIER 
LEOPOLD GODOWSAT: 
The force of his own merit makes his way. 
SHAKESPEARE—"‘ Henry 1/1.” 
LOUIS R. DRESSLER : 
He is complete in feature and in mind, 
With all good grace to grace a gentleman. 
SHAKESPEARE—"‘ 7wo Gentlemen of Verona.” 
GEORGE FREDERICK BRISTOW: 
Such a man 
Might be a copy to these younger times. 
SHAKEsPEARE—'‘A//'s Well.” 


VICTOR HERBERT: 
One thing is forever good— 
That one thing is success. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


C. WHITNEY COOMBS: 
Describe him who can, 
An abridgement of all that is pleasant in 
man. GOLDSMITH. 


MRS. JEANNETTE M. THURBER 
All musical people seem to be happy. It 
is the engrossing pursuit—almost the only 
innocent and unpunished passion. 
SYDNEY SMITH. 

Campanini’s Concert.—Calvé, Edouard de Reszké and 
Jean Lassalle, by kind permission of Messrs. Abbey, 
Schoeffel & Grau, have volunteered to sing at Mr. Italo 
Campanini's concert at Music Hall on Tuesday evening, 
February 20. Other eminent artists will also appear, and 
the Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch conductor, will 
play. 

Contributed by Emil Liebling.—Mr. Emil Liebling, 
of Chicago, has just contributed, by invitation, two new 
compositions to the new publication by the J. B. Millet 
Company, of Boston, entitled ‘‘ Half Hours With Famous 
Composers,” a work which is to be a companion to their 
‘* Famous Musicians and Their Works.” These two com- 
positions are entitled ‘‘ Momento Appassionato” and ‘* Mo- 
mento Scherzando.” 





Georg Friedrich Handcl’s Spinnet (Klaviachord) will 
now be sold to the highest bidder. 
FRANZ KRUG, 
Halle a/S , Rannischestr. GERMANY. 
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The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Concert. 

HE fdéurth concert of the Boston Symphony 
T Orchestra occurred last Thursday night in Carnegie 
Music Hall 

With the solitary exception of the name of Schubert, the 
scheme of music presented by Mr. Paur was an eminently 
Berlioz’s ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” Chabrier’s 

entr'acte, some pretty ballet music from 
Rubinstein’s ‘* Abschied ” from 

Walkiire,” gave a distinct impression of the sympathies 

of the leader of the Boston Symphony Orchestra for latter 


modern one. 
‘* Gwendoline” 
‘* Feramors,” and Wotan's 


day music 
rhe orchestra played superbly. No other organization 
in the country could have given the ‘‘ Queen Mab Scherzo” 
with such inimitable finish. Rubinstein’s ballet music—out 
of place on a serious program—was charmingly played, and 
the candle dance was encored. 
Mr. Paut 


short in impressiveness and dramatic dignity inthe Wagner 


conducted with his usual devotion, but fell 


number. Chabrier’s entr'acte music showed that this ec- 


centric Frenchman has studied Wagner to good disad- 


vantage. He has the manner, too much of it, but he says 
little and that little with a tortured voice. 

Max Heinrich has been a stranger to our concert stage 
for some years, as he has been a resident of London until 
recently. He comes back to us as superb an artist as ever, 
but he sings with more breadth and has more of the heroic 
in his style than of yore. By all odds the best musician 
umong singers, he does wonders with that vibrant basso 
cantante of his. It is not a large voice, but a most eloquent 
one, and he colors it with every emotion at will. 
first Schubert's ‘‘ Die Allmacht,” a most trying song, and 
there the beauty of his legato and his musical phrasing 
He caught the note of immensity in the 
Mr. Hein- 


He sang 


were apparent. 
work, which was orchestrated by Arthur Mees. 
rich was recalled three times at the conclusion. 
He also gave an excellent reading to Wotan’s music. 
Nature has not endowed him with the rich, mellow organ 
but he sang the Wagner number with more 
Mr. Paur’s in- 
terpretation of the ‘‘ Walkiire” music, when compared with 
He is not to the Wag- 
Yet it was an interesting concert. 


of Plangon, 
virility and meaning than the Frenchman. 


Seidl’s, was labored and cautious. 


nerian manner born 


Weimar Letter. 


WEIMAR, Ja 
OACHIM was the attraction at the last con- 
cert on the 5th. 


every 


nuary 11, 1894 


This was the first of two concerts 
given for the 


orphans of former members of the Grand Ducal Orchestra. 


season benefit of the widows and 

Joachim always assists at one of these, charging nothing 
for his services as the proceeds go to the relatives of his 
former colleagues 

The great violinist was received like a conquering hero, 
with a ‘‘tusch” from the orchestra and loud and prolonged 
applause on the part of the audience. 

It always does me good just to see Joachim on the stage. 
He is so unassuming in appearance and so natural, so un- 
affected in his manners, the very personification of modesty 
and simplicity. He seems utterly unconscious of his power 
until he puts the violin to his chin. One cannot but admire 
his modesty when one considers that he has been lionized 
by the musical world for more than half a century. 

One often hears the remark : *‘ Joachim has seen his best 
days; he is on the decline.” It’s not to be supposed that 
he could play at sixty-three years of age with all the fire 
and brilliancy which he displayed at thirty-three. But, be 
that as it may, certain it is that as an interpreter of Beet- 
hoven and Bach he is still without a rival. 

His playing of the Bach unaccompanied sonatas, espec- 
ially, is really phenomenal. Joachim plays all of the Bach 
violin compositions. But his repertory is on the whole 
not large according to modern standards, and it is made up 
almost entirely of works of the old masters. Some of them 
are works seldom if ever played by other violinists, as, for 
instance, the Mozart concerto. 

Here is the program of the concert : 


Symphor ig wr OE ce vicnndvanetavdecacetsVens so5osesutsavenene Beethoven 
Concert P VRREE OD B MONOE ics ccdessccccdnscecnsescesas ...Mozart 
Allegro aperto.—Adagio.— Tempo 
di menuetto.—Allegro,--Tempo. 

Aria from “ Idomeneus” vineadpeees Mozart 
(With violin obligato.) 

Andante, C major vebeaueee . ) 
.-+- Bach 


Andante and Finale, for violin alone 
pe deenééwoos Schumann 
Jensen 

Joachim 


Romanza... ; 
Brahms- Joachim 


Hungarian dances... 


The symphony was indifferently played. Lassen con- 
ducted, instead of Strauss, and he is not a great concert 
conductor. His place is in the Opera. 

The Mozart concerto as played by Joachim proved ex- 
ceedingly interesting. Some parts of the work are, to be 
sure, somewhat antiquated ; it is not calculated to show off 
modern technic to advantage; but what a soothing effect it 


has on one in these days of prodigious technical feats and 
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heavy orchestration! Ona more modern program it would 
be far more effective. 

Joachim played his own cadenzas. The great violinist 
was at his best in the Bach sonatas. I have never heard 
him play as he played these three movements and an en- 
core, also from Bach. Such breadth, such volume of tone 
and such clearness ! 

His romanza is the work of a thorough musician, but not 
that of acreative genius. His performance of it and of his 
own transcription of the Brahms’ Hungarian dances called 
forth the most prolonged applause. The entire audience 
stood up and for several minutes fairly made the theatre 
tremble. Joachin appeared and bowed again and again, 
but not until he put the violin to his shoulder again did the 
He played another Hungarian dance. 
Still the audience was not satisfied. The applause and 
shouts of ‘‘ bravo” were kept up fora long time. But the 
great violinist would not appearagain. The songs and the 
aria were sung by Friiulein de Ahna, one of the sopranos 
of the Opera, in an indifferent manner. Her only merit is 
that she always tries to do well. The violin obligato was 
played by Joachim, seated beside his most illustrious pupil, 
Carl Halir, at the concertmaster’s desk, where he himself 
used to sit as concertmaster more than forty years ago. 

The Weimar orchestra has always had eminent men at 
its head. 

Joachim’s successor was Ferdinand Laub, also one of the 
Then came Edmund Singer, 


applause subside. 


greatest violinists of his day. 
a pupil of the famous Vienna pedagogue, Bohm, who taught 
Ernst, Joachim, Hauser and others. About this time the 
late Dr. Damrosch one of the first violins here. 
After Singer left the concertmaster’s chair was unoccu- 
Then in 1867, through the influence 
Kémpel was Spohr’s 


was 


pied for a few years. 
of Liszt, August K6mpel was secured. 
favorite pupil. His playing of the Spohr concertos was un- 
equaled. Joachim is himself a great Spohr player, but he 
acknowledged Kémpel superior to himself in this respect, 
and nothing could induce him to play Spohr compositions in 
In 1884 Kémpel retired 
Halir is in every 
way worthy of his illustrious predecessors. He has had 
many flattering offers in larger cities, in Berlin, Dresden 
and Buda-Pesth, but he prefers remaining in Weimar. 
His position here is a unique one, his time being entirely 
his own. He plays in the orchestra only when he chooses 
to, which is not very often, as he 1s away concertizing a 


Weimar as long as Kémpel lived. 
and Halir was engaged as his successor. 


great deal. 
* 
* * 
A new opera by Max Meyer Olbersleben entitled ‘* Clare 
Dettin,” has been given here several times with fair success. 
The composer studied here with Miiller-Hartung. There 
is nothing very original in the opera. 





JANUARY 18. 

For the past week Eleonora Duse has been the talk of 
the town. 

The great actress, supported by her own Italian com- 
pany, played here Monday night in ‘* Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and the three act comedy ‘‘ La Locandiera” (the 
landlady), by Carlo Goldoni. 

In spite of the double prices the theatre was over crowd- 
ed. I have not seen it so full since the gala performance in 
honor of the Grand Duke’s golden wedding a year and a 
half ago. Then it was not the stage but the audience that 
attracted. Such a display of nobility was ever before seen 
in Weimar. About the venerable grand ducal pair were clus- 
tered crowned heads. Nearly all the leading monarchs of 
Europe were present. Ina city so proud and aristocratic as 
Weimar, such an assemblage of potentates in a public place, 
would naturally prove attractive. Duse proved equal to 
the entire body of sovereigns. What magic in her name! 
Twenty-fours after it was announced that she was to play, 
every seat had been sold. Seats had even been built in 
the orchestra. 

No one with any appreciation of dramatic art can see 
‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana” without being deeply im- 
pressed. Such acting was never seen in Weimar. She is 
no doubt the greatest living actress. 

In striking contrast to her ‘‘ Santuzza” was Duse’s im- 
personation of the merry, fun-loving coquettish hostess in 
the harmless, amusing comedy ‘‘ La Locandiera.” 

The other members of the company are with one excep- 
This one exception is 

As ‘‘ Turriddu ” he 


Duse in 


tion artists of average ability only. 
F. Ando, who is really a great actor. 
was a revelation. 

Ando is Duse’s impresario as well as the leading actor of 
the company. ARTHUR M, ABELL. 


Alton Sacred Concert.—A sacred concert was given in 
St. Paul’s Church, Alton, Ill., on Thursday evening of last 
week by Miss Urilla McDearmon, mezzo; B. H. Wortmann, 
violin, and W. D. Armstrong, organist. The latter is a 
pupil of Clarence Eddy. 

Springfield Music.—A charity concert was given at 
Springfield, Ohio, February 1 by the Y. M. C. A. chorus 
and orchestra, assisted by Misses Pauly and Pretzman, T. 
The chorus numbers fifty 
Both are under the 


P, Fetter and Clarence Lafferty. 
voices and the orchestra thirty pieces. 
direction of Mr. Robert Brain. 











Anti-Ziegfeld. 
Dr. Ziegfeld and the State of Mlinois. 


Editor The Musical Courier : 
PROPOS to the announcement in Tue Mu- 
sicaL Courter of January 31 of Dr. Ziegfeld’s ‘‘ Com- 
prehensive Scheme” we beg leave for space in your valua- 
ble journal for a word from one interested in the ‘‘ musical 
life in small cities.” 

His scheme sounds well, but the doctor must not forget 
that the inland towns of Illinois support teachers who have 
had at least equal educational advantages with those of- 
fered at the Chicago Musical College, and, moreover, teach- 
ers who are succeeding, not without discouragements, in 
convincing their patrons into a willingness to pay respecta- 
ble prices for tuition. 

The great enemy to respectable prices has always been 
the pin money teacher, who is willing to teach his friends 
for what he can get. We have been able in a measure to 
meet this enemy on the grounds of his inefficiency. But 
what can we say now, when this great doctor who professes 
to be the very fountain head of truth and wisdom pro- 
claims that he will take them under his wings at the ‘‘ very 
low price ” of 4124 cents per lesson. 

The real climax, however, is reached when he speaks of 
his ‘‘scheme” as a great boon of incalculable value to the 
professional musicians of smaller cities, for he proposes to 
stimulate musical life and establish higher art ideals among 
them by means of his corps of ‘ three bit a lesson” teach- 
ers. 

The price of tuition for the best instruction in every town 
of any consequence in the State ranges from $1 to $2 a 
lesson. : 

Now we most heartily welcome into the midst of us mu- 
sicians who can help elevate and maintain the dignity of 
the profession. 

But the man who teaches for three ‘‘ bits ” a lesson, even 
in the State of Illinois, is regarded as a disgrace to his 
calling. 

And when Dr. Ziegfeld proposes to send out his graduates 
to compete with local musicians at from one-half to one- 
fifth their prices, he has about reached the climax of his re- 
cent unprofessional career. 

We notice that a feature of his catalogue is ‘‘ Professional 
Positions for Pupils” and to make good his promise he now 
proposes to sell out his fellow teachers throughout the State 
by a system of disgraceful competition. 

We sincerely doubt whether his graduates would teach 
in any town at such relative prices, and the fact suggests 
itself that in the wake of the World’s Fair Chicago is filled 
with a host of paupers and adventurers. Can it be that he 
intends to engage musicians of the Midway- Plaisance cate- 
gory to ‘‘stimulate musical interest among professional 
musicians in small cities” at three ‘‘ bits” a lesson?, The 
doctor has a truly fertile brain. A. T. Graber, 

Greenville, Ill. 


The Last Kneisel Quartet Concert. 
HE Kneisel Quartet gave an interesting con- 
cert last Friday night in Chamber Music Hall, and 
played for the first time in this city a string quartet by 
Eugen d’Albert, the pianist. The work reveals learning 
and ingenuity, but is deficient on the spiritual side. The 
spoor of Brahms, Beethoven, even Saint-Saéns is present, 
the French composer's ‘‘ Rouet d’Omphale” being sug- 
gested in the scherzo. The work as a whole reminds one of 
Beethoven’s later style, and really deserved the exception- 
ally smooth interpretation it received. Mr. Franz Kneisel 
played Bach’s great ‘‘ Chaconne ” in a finished manner, and 
the evening closed with the performance of Beethoven’s quin- 
tet in C, Mr. Zach taking the second viola part. The play- 
ing of the club this season has been of inestimable value to 
the lovers of the most refined form of musical art. 





To Aid the Actors’ Fund.—An important musical event 
is to be given at Carnegie Music Hall Thursday, March 8, 
in behalf of the Actors’ Fund of America. The program 
will be performed by Walter Damrosch and the Symphony 
Orchestra. The novelty of the program will consist of a 
first performance of a new concerto for piano and orchestra 
composed by Mr. Freidheim, assisted by the Damrosch 
orchestra. Mr. Friedheim will also direct the Damrosch or- 
chestra in a performance of Liszt's ‘‘ Faust” symphony 
complete. The concerto in E flat by Liszt, for piano and 
orchestra, will also be given. ‘This is the first concert of 
this dimension ever undertaken in behalf of this worthy 
charity, and the managers of the Actors’ Fund hope to re- 
alize from the music loving public a handsome return from 
the same. The Actors’ Fund assists musicians as well as 
actors who are rendered incapable by illness or other causes 
from pursuing their avocations. 

HURCH ORGAN FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN.— 
Now standing in Fourth Presbyterian Church, West 
Thirty-fourth street, New York. Contains two manuals of 
full compass and pedals, 22 speaking stops ; in very good 
condition ; built by Messrs. Jardine & Son about 20 years 
ago. For further particulars address Farrand & Votey 
Organ Company, 1945 Park avenue, New York. 
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DESHAYES—CHURCH OF THE ANNUNCIATION. 


It is senseless to argue that grown people are better fitted to be 
choir singers than boys, because being capable of thought, feeling 
and emotion, the result of age and experience. Sacred music is not 
emotional music, nor isthe church the place for its exercise. The 
opera, not the church, is the place fur sentiment. One may sing 
sacred music with unction, not with emotion. This is wholly a mat- 
ter of training, and boys are susceptible of the highest point of 
artistic education. Still personally and from a musical point of view 
I like a mixture of women’s voices with those of the boys. 

HENRI DESHAYES, 
Organiste du Grand Orgue de l’Annonciation, Paris. 
66 B* sure and see Deshayes before you leave 
Paris. He writes exquisite music ! 

Past miles of beautiful Parisian boulevard ; past Troca- 
dero, Eiffel Tower, a monastery with its ‘‘ caché” brow, and 
not far off a ‘‘ Dégustation des Vins,” closed to the eye, 
but opening to the imagination delicious samples of palate 
luxuries indigenous to the home of the grape ; past series 
of streets of ponderous association to a still and noble 
quarter, evidently consecrated to literature, where ‘‘ George 
Sand,” ‘* Lamartine,” ‘‘ Theophile Gautier” le immortal- 
ized in precise wooden tablets on the wall corners—on to 
the quiet home of the organist of the Aununciation. Here 
he lives in unmolested and artistic peace with a wife who 
teaches in one of the Government schools, and two sweet 
young daughters, both musicians, one of them making a 
specialty of the violoncello. 

M. Deshayes is in one sense ‘‘a stranger,” being but fif- 
teen years in Paris, whence he came from Rouen. He has 
charge of the very bad organ of the church, which has but 
little prospect of renovation, although the parish is very 
rich. Gentle, unassuming, modest and timid to a fault, 
full of musical feeling, without a touch of worldliness, the 
dream of his life has been to have ‘‘a good organ to play 
on.” Neither salary nor fame occur to him. 

As to America! His dreamy blue eyes become distorted 
in their expression, his pale face tense, at thought of leav- 
ing his ‘‘ pays, bien-aimé ” for ‘‘ So far!” 

He speaks English quite well fora Frenchman having 
lived five years in London, where he was organist of the 
Spanish Place Chapel, but says he has lost most of it 
since coming hack. 

He does not compare English organists favorably with 
the French ; says they are “‘ fine technicians,” but ‘* wholly 
lacking in imagination or fancy.” (Everyone says this 
same thing—will I suppose till | reach London!) They are 
mechanical and lack taste. Artists do not play the organ 
as generally as in Paris, and as composers cannot compare 
with the French. 

He has recently felt much interest in America; knows 
the names of Eddy, Carl Huber best ; knows little or noth- 
ing of American composition, wishes he did ; has a curios- 
ity as toit. Was glad of Guilmant’s success, but says he 
is a‘‘ vrai homme d'affaires” and rich besides; heard he 
was guaranteed all expense, which made the road easy. 

To Lefebure Wely, the predecessor of Widor at St. Sul- 
pice; to Lemmens and Chauvet, he ascribes much of the 
glory of present organ achievement in Paris, not to forget 
Cavaillé-Coll, whom no French artist fails to include 
within the sacred circle. He thinks women may be taught 
to be good organ players, but they cannot be organists in 
the sense of the term on account of the arduous duties and 
the difficulty of getting positions. In England he tried the 
concave pedal, but found it difficult to manage, doubtless 
owing to lack of familiarity with it. 


” 


He deplores that there is no means whatever of union 
between organists here in Paris. There is no club, no 
headquarters. Unless he meets them on the street—which 
means once in a lifetime—he never sees Widor, Guilmant 
or Dubois. 

Among the principal compositions of M. Deshayes are 
the following : 

1. Thirty-two pieces, in ten books, for grand organ, with 
pedal obligato. 

2. Pastorale for grand organ. 

3. Nineteen pieces for organ or harmonium without ped- 
al. 1 vol. 

4. Two romances (without words) for violin or violoncello, 
with piano accompaniment. 

5. Twelve suites for grand organ, first and second books 
in MSS. 

6. Music for plain chant, piano songs, &c. 

He is glad of the St. Gervais movement, ‘‘ a good work 
bound to move on to splendid results.” He congratulates 
M. Bordes. M. Gigout, too, he warmly praises for his 
musical activity. 

SPEAKING OF M. Gicout’s REcITALS, 
You in a city punctuated with organ recitals can have but 
little idea of the character of the Paris recital, of which M. 
Eugene Gigout is sole exponent during the winter season. 
They are much more in the nature of concerts, much more 
difficult of achievement and more heavy in responsibility 
than those at home. 

There, a sort of congregational pride sometimes amount- 
ing to rivalry—a loyalty to church, pastor, organist, enter 
into the decision to support the recital. There, too, many 
have a vague sort of an idea that they need musical educa- 
tion and attend as a means of coming in touch with the 
times, Then the music, however severe, is light compared 
with this, and the performances are free; here, paid. There 
is here no friendly interest to influence; nothing but merit 
and its demand. The audience does not need instruction, 
it goes to be musically fed and entertained, and the organ- 
ist must keep well within the bounds of tradition while 
evidencing originality and power. The Paris recital is no 
plaything for a man with a reputation. None other would 
be listened to. 

There is certainly no inducement offered in hall effective- 
ness. Established by the Parisian nobleman whose name 
it bears, the Salle d’Harcourt is severe and undraped as the 
rest of Parisian ‘‘ Salle”"-dom. In pale terra cotta walls, 
monogramed in ‘‘H” and medallioned in the names of the 
masters, with spacious gallery, small stage and no ventila- 
tion, it is usually chilly and cheerless. But the acoustics 
are good, and the organ, when in order, is fine; and no- 
body thinks of ventilation in Paris anywhere ever, and so 
this is as good a place as can be had for the purpose. 

The audiences are certainly complimentary to the organ- 
ist, being large, growing larger with each performance, 
very appreciative, and remaining en masse to the end of 
each. 

A feature of each recital is the ‘‘ Improvisation” upon 
which the people insist, M. Gigout being considered one of 
the most fertile and original masters of that art in the city, 
indeed being so proclaimed by Saint Saéns, that exacting 
critic. These are extremely interesting, never disappoint- 
ing, and are listened to with the devouring attention of the 
Parisian, which it is earnestly to be wished might be ex- 
ported in small quantities to America. ‘°ertainly mechan- 
ism seems to be wholly lost sight of while he guides the 
imagination of the hearer with clearness, certainty and 
ease. The one of January 18 was unusually happy. It 
must always be a surprise to an amateur to hear a man, 
after fifteen minutes deviation through musical form and 
color, return and pick up the thread of the original motive 
working it up into a solid and symmetrical finish, It is a 
pity that real improvisation is an unknown art in America, 
as with our imagination and well-balanced minds we should 
make beautiful musical stories. Tout 4 l'heure ! 

With organ combination at his fingers’ ends, M. Gigout 
is thoroughly cosmopolitan in his art, playing all schools 
with equal earnestness, and he is deeply respected for his 
solidity and intelligence. It is not generally known that 
he was a pupil of Clement Loret, and of Saint-Saéns, and 
of Niedemeyer, also of l'Ecole de Musique Religiuse, in 
which he has for re years been professor. He is, too, 
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an officer of l'Instruction Publique, Commander of the Or- 
der of Isabelle la Catholique ; is member of the College of 
Organists in London, and has a private ‘‘cours” in organ 
aside from private lessons, his organ at St. Augustine, and 
these recitals which he is carrying forward to such success. 
He also writes excellent musical criticisms, and withal is 
gentle, gentlemanly, attentive and kind to all people. 

Surely it is that some people have a wider grasp of exe- 
cution than others. 

For those organists who write asking so earnestly for 
French programs I cannot do better than give those of the 
past recitals : 


Prélude et fugue en ut mineur (No. 6, 2me. livre)............J. 8. Bach 


eh ee MNO oo Fees cect rericteeutistencesstocscunsnad Gounod 
oe ee oe Ee Pccupactaestactvenukndedechél Léon Boéilmann 
Offertoire sur des Noéls.. ! The regular d’Harcourt pianist 

Air du Sommeil (Armide).........cceccceceeeeescencees Gluck (1712-1787) 





Dubois (of Madeleine) 
.Saint-Saéns 


Marche des Rois Mages...........ssseseeees 
Choeur final de l’Oratorio de Noél. : ne 
(Transcription paraphrasée par M "Gigout ) 

BVO ROG iais «ins dia over rader cdoscweewes cedconsnes Cherubini (1760-1842) 

Improvisation — 
Récit et air du Messe *‘ 
souffrent ” Handel (1685-1759) 
Prélude et fugue en mi mineur (No. 10, 3me. livre)........... J. S. Bach 
Prélude en mi bé mol (No. 1, 3me. livre)............- 


Il guérira tous ceux qui 


Air d’Iphigénie en Tauride............ ‘ 

Bie GTR Ye AE AFIClO i050 ccc ccaceccccacseccees Rameau (1683-1714) 
(With violoncello, harp and organ. Splendid effeci.) 

PRRGIORIGG, fa oeaiie nds cccdsbideiieeciccdevdcvctbvtvicgeackeabe De Planchet 


Capriccio sopra la Girolmeta.............0++00+ 
(Enthusiastic applause.) 

venednens . car feos aqnant aneetons senerconsountes J. Haydn 
(With ’cello and piano.) 

Now then! There’s a composition, let it be as old as the 
hills, classic and ancient as one could wish! That has the 
‘real call upon the people” of which Mr. Robt. G. Inger- 
soll speaks, meaning something which makes a universal 
impression of more than ordinary power. I think it was 
without any exception the most exquisitely elegant compo- 
sition I ever listened to. The people went wild over it and 
no wonder. How I do wish Mr. Herbert would take time 
from his directorship duties to learn this to perfection if he 
does not already know it. With Agramonte for accom- 
panist what a hit he could make some time. How I should 
like to be one of the company! ‘The violoncello here was 
played by M. Jules Loeb, of l’Opéra. 


Andante et Finale 


PISCH Gi GO) MUMESMT. co cncvncscceccsecccoe egece seceped A. Boely, 1785-1858 

Grand choeur (masterful and grand).... A. Chauvet, 1839-1871 

BOE, Carn TROIS oo Sdn ccdcesedestodctecoacatstessese Léon Boellman 

TempPOviGation, .c.ccccccescvcssccccsccccceverccccescesccsccese 

Benedictus de l’Oratorio de NO@l...........cccseceesesecees Saint-Saéns 
Soprano, baritone, harp— effective. 

Fugue en mi bémol, No. 1, livre 3.........csceeccceeeccesecees J. S. Bach 


Following is a program of séance given by pupils of the 
organ school : 


Prelude en re (No 3, livre 4)..........+.. ) 
Fantasia a 5 parties (12-4). ey eee 
Sonate pour violon et piano....... . 


..J. S. Bach 


Corelli (1653-1713) 
César Franck (1821-1890) 


PUN ca ccntneseieqesensceseescccoteaben¢es 
Poco lento. 
All cantando. 


Quasi lento. 


Adagio. 
“La Cloche ” (Victor Hugo)....... .. Saint-Saéns 
a Iai oe eo dake Te peedd cine ceeds cbivte eolecdbedacen Gluck 


J. S. Bach 
ig. Gigout 
.. Breton-Saint-Saéns 

.._Eug 
30éllmann 
.J. S. Bach 


Allegro de la 5 Sonate 
Andante Sostenuto..........60.ceeeee 
Three Rhapsodies sur des Cantiques. 
Méditation pour violin et orgue 
NOG, pwadeddevdgscdevceees » Sedede cpevedeudencii 





Gigout 


Fugue en sol mineur (No. 7, livre 4 4). , 
The compositions of M. Gigout bene. not been touched 
upon—an imposing list sufficient for the musical life work 
of any one man too long for repetition here. 
Fannig Epcar THoMas. 


Opera at Vienna.—The Opera at Vienna receives a 
subvention of 300,000 gulden from the Emperor, and shows 
a deficit of 160,000. 

Dresden.—Count Nicholaus Seebach has been named 
General Intendant of the Court Theatre. He is a man of 
considerable musical taste and knowledge. 

Dresden.—lIn the first fortnight in January the Dres- 
deners made the acquaintance of two new symphonies. 
One, D minor, by Sinding, had not been given before ; the 
other, in D major, by Sgambati, was piayed for the first 
time in Dresden. 
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Ovide Musin Concer boncert Company. 


OVIDE MUSIN. Vio.inist, 
ANNIE LOUISE MUSIN, ry Soprano, 

(THE AMERICAN NIGHTINGALE.) 
BESSIE BONSALL, . 

(THE PHENOMENAL ConTRAtto.) 
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EDUARD SCHARF, . 
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WINTER ADDRESS 
148 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


SUMMER ADDRESS 
(Until September ist), 


Malone, Franklin County, 
NEW YORK, 


HOWE-LAVIN 


SOONOERTS. 


MARY HOWE, the handsome and brilliant young Soprano, and 
WM. LAVIN, the talented young Tenor, after nearly two years. 
sojourn and operatic work abroad, will return to this country March 1, 1894. 
and will be open to engagements for Concert and Festival work, Song 
Recitals, Oratorios, &c. 

They will also make a tour through the entire country with their own 
Concert Company, which, in addition to Miss Howe and Mr. Lavin, will 
include: MISS LEONORA VON STOSCH, Violinist; SIG 
GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, Baritone, and MR. ISIDORE 
LUCKSTONE, Musical Director; also special engagement for a 
few of the opening Concerts only, in March, of the distinguished Pianist, 
Miss Adeie Aus der Ohe. Address 


H. G. SNOW, 
New York address, 333 Washington street, Room 1, Boston, 
Oriental Hotel, Broadway and 39th street. 











Leon Margulies’ Concert Bureau. 


Agency for Leading Artists and Musical Organizations. 
OFFICE, CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL, NEW YORK. 








SOLE MANAGEMENT OF 


Mme. LILLIAN ey Soprano; Miss THEODORA PFAFF- 
LIN, Soprano; Mme. KATE ROLLA, Soprano; Mme. SOFIASCALCHI. 
Contralto ; Miss SIGRID WOLF, Contralto; Miss CARLOTTA DES- 
VIGNES, Contralto; Mr. VICTOR DE GROMZESKI, Baritone; Mr. 
PLUNKET GREENE, Bass Miss DORA VALESCA BECKER, 
Violinist; Herr ANTON HEGNER. ’Cello Virtuoso; Herr RICHARD 
BURMEISTER, Pianist; THe GERALDINE MORGAN STRING 
QUARTET, Tue LINEFF RUSSIAN CONCERT anv OPERATIC CO. 


Agent for Mme. AMALIA MATERNA and Herr EMIL FISCHER. 
Special engagement of Miss ELEANORA MAYO, Soprano. 
Also authorized to receive offers for concert engagements for the principal 





artists of Messrs. Abbey & Grau’s Opera Company. 











‘was the best private meeting ever held by 
the Manuscript Society—that now famous organization 
made up of all that is good, meritorious and ambitious in 
the line of home-made musical composition—and it oc- 


red on Monday evening of last week in Room 8 of Music 


cur 


Hall. The program was varied and interesting, just the 
right length and magnificently interpreted. Twoanthems 
by Addison F. Andrews: ‘‘ Why art thou cast down?” 


and ‘‘ Fear not, little flock,” were so exquisitely rendered 
xy Mrs. Alma Reynolds Bullocke, Miss Evaline A. Watson, 
W. H. Rieger and Dr. Carl E. Martin that they seemed to 
actually possess a grain of merit. Louis R. Dressler did 
the piano part, as Mr. Andrews does not pretend to play. 


Dr. Carl E. Martin's sonorous bass voice served to show 
off three excellent songs by C. C. Miiller: ‘* Night’s Con- 
secration,” ‘‘ The Deaf Mother” and ‘‘ The Dwarf and the 


Giant.” The English words are by Addison F. Andrews. 
Two movements, adagio and finale, from trio for piano, 
violin and 'cello, in A minor, by Dr. Benjamin Cutter, of 
Boston, received competent rendition at the hands of Dr. 
Smith N. Penfield, Johannes Miersch and Paul Miersch. 
That very young lady from Boston, Miss 
Margaret Ruthven Lang, was present to the delight of all ; 
and Grant Odell fairly outdid himself in singing her in- 
tensely dramatic and difficult song, ‘‘ Hajarlis.” Miss 
Lang showed lots of genius, and Mr. Odell showed lots of 
It was a beautiful number. Mrs. Gerrit Smith 
sweetly and artistically rendered three charming French 
songs by Frank E. Sawyer. Two dainty quartets for male 
voices, ‘‘Clouds ” and ‘ Sunshine,” by Frederick Schilling, 
were well sung by the Schumann male quartet, George E. 
Devoll, the new tenor from Boston, taking the first tenor 
part in the absence of S. Fischer Miller. Mr. Schilling has 
dedicated these compositions to this popular quartet, so 
that they are bound to be sung extensively. Then came 
sandwiches, crackers, punch, cigars, &c., followed by a 
delightful season of informality and good fellowship, during 
which S. Fischer Miller and John D. Shaw sung and Mr. 


talented 


voice 


Miersch played a violin solo. 

Dr, Cutter’s trio and Miss Lang’s and Mr. Sawyer’s songs 
were heard again last evening at Chickering Hall, at the 
In addition 
to these, night’s program included a string quartet by 
H. W of Boston ; an introduction and andante re- 
ligioso for piano, organ, violin and ’cello by Titus D’Er- 


society's second public concert of this season. 
last 
Parker, 
ne and a quintet for piano and strings by W. W. 
Gilchrist, of Philadelphia, played by Charles H. Jarvis, of 
Philadelphia, and our own Beethoven String Quartet. The 
third public concert will take place on March 14, more than 
a month before the date originally set, in order that the 
services of the Symphony Orchestra of New York, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor, may be secured. So much for the 
encouraging doings of the far famed Manuscript Society. 
The Mendelssohn Glee Club’s concert on Tuesday even- 
ing of last week was simply great. At the rehearsal on the 
previous evening the soloists were Miss Katharine Flem- 
ing, contralto, and George W. Fergusson, baritone, the lat- 
ter being a member of the club. Both were well received 
and did good work. The soloists at the concert were Miss 
soprano, and Henri Marteau, violinist, 
There is no need of 


Lillian Blauvelt, 
with Victor Harris as accompanist. 
puffing these great artists in this column ; everybody rec- 
The club’s ensemble work 
was very close to perfection. The singing of Charles B. 
Hawley’s ‘‘ Bugle Song” was particularly effective. This 
composition was first sung by the Schumann Male Quartet 


ognizes their remarkable merit. 
5 


| at one of the public concerts of the Manuscript Society 


last year. Mr. Mandyczewski’s piece, ‘‘ Memory,” which 
received its initial performance, proved to be a fine bit of 
contrapuntal writing, but ungrateful and wearisome to the 
audience. 

Just a few items about the Mendelssohn concert. Every- 
body thinks that George W. Fergusson and Thomas Evans 
Greene look very much alike. Townsend H. Fellows, the 
eminent Albany baritone, was spotted in the audience. He 
listened to the club for the first time, and was completely 
captivated. Many bonnets were worn in the gallery. 
There is seldom an excuse for people who attend full dress 
affairs not going in proper garments. If ladies object to 
dressing in evening attire where it is requested they 
should stay at home. The lady—no, woman, or fiend— 
who talks aloud all the evening to her escort, to the intense 
disgust and annoyance of those sitting anywhere near, was 
present in the gallery. Many mentally consigned her to 
the galleys or the gallows. Some such punishment she 
certainly deserved, and so did her escort as an accessory 
after the fact. The club now has fifty-one active members 
on its roll. 

The other day I received an engraved document, worded 
as follows: ‘‘Mr. Harry Pepper, Mrs. Emma V. Mon- 
heimer, married on Monday, January 29, 1894; 513 West 
End avenue.” Inclosed was a visiting card, which read : 
‘*Mr. and Mrs. Harry Pepper, 513 West End avenue.” 
This tells its own story. So the jolly, popular tenor, 
the famous warbler of ballads, has returned from Da- 
kota, armed with a bill of divorcement from one lady, 
and has taken unto himself another, and a widow at 
that. Well, Harry! you have my most sincere congratula- 
tions; and all your old friends will say the same thing to 
you. And now, ye tenors, real or alleged, who aspired to 
succeed Harry Pepper in the choir of St. Mark’s Church, 
withdraw gracefully and promptly and say no more about 
it; for it seems a foregone conclusion that Harry can re- 
main in that choir loft as long as he likes. Pepper gets 
hot sometimes under proper circumstances, so don’t get in 


his way! He has not given to St. Mark’s the old Biblical 
excuse: ‘‘I have married a wife, and therefore I cannot 
come.” 


R. Huntington Woodman’s many friends sympathize 
with him in the sudden death of his distinguished father, 
Jonathan Call Woodman. The funeral services were held 
last Thursday at 1425 Pacific street, Brooklyn. Mr. Wood- 
man was over eighty years old. In his youth he was asso- 
ciated with Dr. Lowell Mason, of Boston, and wrote the 
well-known tune ‘‘ State Street.’’” On removing to Brook- 
lyn he became professor of music in the New York Insti- 
tute for the Blind, the Rutgers Female Institute, the 
Packer Collegiate Institute, in Brooklyn, and elsewhere. 
He sang, played the organ and directed the music in a 
number of New York and Brooklyn churches. His talented 
son is organist and director at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn. 

The popular contralto, Mrs. Adele Laeis Baldwin, has 
been engaged as soloist for the Banks Glee Club’s concert 
at Music Hall February 26. 

What a strange thing they are about to do at Dr. Heber 
Newton's church! On May 1 they will drop their charming 
soprano, Miss Margaret H. Elliott, and their capable tenor, 
Richie Ling, retaining only two soloists, the present con- 
tralto and baritone, Mrs. Adele Laeis Baldwin and Perry 
Averill. Sopranos and tenors need not apply, for the quar- 
tet will not be filled up again. This is one of the best quar- 
tets in Gotham, and it seems a great pity that it should be 
disintegrated. Nobody knows whose insane idea has 
brought about this remarkable action. Of course, the church 
is bound to regret it in due time. 

The first lecture of the third free course at the Cooper 
Union will be delivered by Frederic Dean next Saturday 
evening on the ‘‘ National Hymns of the World.” Mr. 
Dean will be assisted by a cornetist. 

Many people were turned away from the First Presby- 
terian Church last Wednesday afternoon, being unable to 
find seats at William C. Carl’s seventeenth free organ re- 
cital. Mr. Carl’s program consisted of selections played 
by him at the first of his series of recitals at the World's 
Fair, and included a Christmas pastorale, by Theodore Du- 
bois, and an allegretto, by Salomé, both composed for Mr. 
Carl. Two very delightful songs by Mr. Carl were finely 





sung: ‘‘Spring Voices,” by George L. P. Butler, tenor, 
and ‘‘ A May Song,” by Miss Kate Percy Douglas, soprano. 
From the titles of these songs it is evident that Mr. Carl 
considers winter's backbone broken. This gifted organist 
will give more recitals after Easter, if dates can be ar- 
ranged. 

P. A. Schnecker is destined to soon join the ranks of 
America’s younger cantata writers, following in the foot- 
steps of Chadwick, Parker and Shelley. He has received 
an order from a well-known Boston music publisher for a 
sacred cantata or oratorio, has his subject and words se- 
lected and is hard at work with the composition. He cal- 
culates that about one hour will be consumed in its per- 
formance, and that it will wake the dead. This last 
expression, it should be explained, does not refer to the 
possible merits or demerits of the work, for Mr. Schnecker 
is a very modest man, but is thrown out as a gentle hint 
regarding the subject matter of the libretto. 

Mrs. Marie Antoinette Summers, the well known Brook- 
lyn soprano, has been engaged to sing at Chautauqua dur- 
ing the month of August next. Shewill be heard in ‘* The 
Creation” and other works on February 20 and 21 at the 
Savannah, Ga., festival. 

William E. Ashmallisa very busy man, and is doing a 
good work with his ‘‘Organists’ Journal’” and ‘ Musi- 
cians’ Home Journal.” The former is now in its fifth vol- 
ume, the latter in its second. Once a month these publica- 
tions are issued, and they always contain a most excellent 
selection of compositions. 

Music will be ‘‘init” to-morrow night at the Arion 
Society’s carnival. She will be represented by an enormous 
float (not an enormous drunk), on which will ride an ideal 
figure surrounded by fleecy clouds. White swans will be 
harnessed to the float, which will be followed by drum 
majors, Spanish students, Paderewski (perhaps you are not 
aware that the gentleman is in this country), Tyrolese, 
German shepherds, negro minstrels, Chinese, hurdy 
gurdies, Italians with monkeys, Scotchmen, sailors with 
accordions, a child musical prodigy, piano manufacturers 
and others. The accounts heretofore printed in the daily 
press go on to say, ‘‘ the pageant this year will be unusually 
beautiful.” How could it be otherwise with a lot of piano 
manufacturers in line? It is a singular thing, come to 
think of it, that nearly all our piano manufacturers are 
exceedingly handsome men. Now, gentlemen, there’s a 
compliment worth having. 

The second concert this season of the Brooklyn Choral 
Society, C. Mortimer Wiske, musical director, will be given 
at the Brooklyn Academy on the evening of February 27. 
The chorus of 400 voices (not ‘* the 400,” but 400 neverthe- 
less in round numbers) will sing among other numbers the 
church scene from ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.” The soloists 
will be Mrs. Lillian Blauvelt, Miss May Lyle Smith, flutist, 
and C. Arturo Marescalchi, baritone, with Albert Green- 
halgh as accompanist. It promises to be an exceptionally 
fine concert. 


Mansfield Normal Notes. 
MANSFIELD, Pa., February 3, 1804. 
A N excellent program was given last evening in 
Alumni Hall. The large audience which greeted the artists 
seemed to enjoy the entire program, judging from the frequent 
encores. 

Mr. John C. Bostelmann (well known to many New York mu- 
sicians) won unstinted praise for his excellent work, as did the 
others who took part. 

The Normal school of this city may justly feel proud of their 
music department, which for the past six years has been under 
the direction of Mr. Hamlin E. Cogswell, whose untiring efforts 
have been to establish an excellent standard of instruction. 

The orchestra connected with the school are now studying the 
Schubert symphony in B minor. The large number of piano 
students show an earnestness which can but result in benefit. 

The Virgil clavier is used with excellent success. The writer, 
having been present at the Scranton meeting, was much in- 
terested in the Virgil-Zeckwer controversy, the fine playing of 
Miss Geyer convincing every unprejudiced person of the benefits 
derived from the use of the clavier. 

Tue Musica. Courier is a welcome visitor to our school, and 
is eagerly sought after by the students. NORMAL, 





Enna.—The opera ‘‘Die Hexe,” by Aug. Enna, has 
been produced successfully at Stockholm. 
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Announcement.———S} 
Mme. ROSA LINDE, 


The American Contralto, 








Has just been engaged as Prima Donna for the first American Tour of 


HENRI MARTEAU. 


The French Violinist. 


Mme. Linpe’s own Concert Company may be secured for March and 
April, 1894, and also for season of 1894-95, by addressing 


R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, 
BELVEDERE HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY. 





NOTE.—Epwiw M. Suonzrt, the Eminent Pianist, will also be con- 
nected with Marteau’s tour through America 
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LONDON, January 20, 1894. 

HE Philharmonic Society have issued the 
prospectus of their thirty-second season, and the series 

of seven concerts begin on February 28 and take place at 
the Queen’s Hall fortnightly thereafter under the conduct- 
orship of Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. Thirteen works will be 
added to their répertoire, including, for the first time in 
London, Dvordk’s new symphony in E minor; Edward 
German’s symphony in A minor and Dr. Hubert Parry’s 
overture ‘On an Unwritten Tragedy” in A; for the first 
time in England, Tschaikowsky’s new symphony No. 6; 
Vincenzo Ferroni's ‘‘ Overture d’Ariosto ;” Sophie Menter’s 
‘* Zigeunerweisen” fantasia and Tschaikowsky’s fantasia, 
The remainder of the thirteen are Berlioz’ overture to 
‘King Lear;” Goldmark’s overture to ‘‘Sakuntala;” 
Smetana’s ‘‘ Lustspiel” overture; Wagner’s ‘‘ Eine Faust 
Overture ;” Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Pibroch” and Paderewski’s 
‘* Polish Fantasia.” Among the standard works down for 
performance are Beethoven's symphony No. 4 in B flat and 
No. 8 in F; Brahms’ symphony No. 2 in D; Saint-Saéns’ 
symphony in C, for orchestra, organ and piano (four hands), 
conducted by the eomposer; Mendelssohn’s overture, 
‘* Meeresstille,” and others. It is expected that Dvorak 
will come over and conduct his work. Among the soloists 
announced are Paderewski, Sapellnikoff, Mrs. Sophie Men- 
ter, Miss Fannie Davies, Mr. Leonard Borwick ; violinists, 
Mr. César Thomson, Mr. Sauret and Miss Frida Scotta; 
vocalists, Miss Ella Russell, Miss Landi, Mr. Ben Davies 
and Mr. Oudin. < 

The performance of Sullivan’s ‘‘Golden Legend” on 
Thursday night by the Royal Choral Society at the Albert 
Hall .was fully up to their usual high standard. Miss 
Esther Palliser as ‘‘ Elsie,” though somewhat nervous at 
first from never having sung the réle before, gave a most 
satisfactory rendering to the music, ‘‘ The night is calm 
and cloudless” being sung with much fervor and charm, 
and in the marriage duet with ‘‘ Prince Henry ” she shared 
the honors with Mr. Ben Davies. The popular tenor sang 
with his accustomed style and finish, and Miss Marian Mac- 
kenzie, as ‘‘ Ursula,” and Mr. Andrew Black, as ‘‘ Lucifer,” 
repeated the successes they have made so many times be- 
fore in these parts. Sir Joseph Barnby conducted with his 
customary skill, and secured a rendition of the choral num- 
bers that was fully up totheir best work. The performance 
of Gounod’s ‘‘ Redemption ” is announced for Ash Wednes- 
day. 

The Triennial Handel Festival at Crystal Palace takes 
place this year on June 22, 25, 27 and 29. Arrangements 
have been consummated this week with the following artists 
as soloists: Mrs. Albani, Miss Anna Williams, Miss Emma 
Juch, Mrs. Clara Samuel and Mrs. Melba as sopranos ; 
Miss Marian Mackenzie and Miss Clara Butt, contraltos ; 
Messrs. Lloyd and Ben Davies, tenors, and baritones, 
Messrs. Santley, Andrew Black and Norman Salmond. 

Mr. Sims Reeves has once more consented to appear on 
the concert platform, and will under the concert direction 
of Mr. Daniel Mayer make a tour of the principal provincial 
cities after Easter. 

Mr. Plunket Greene will sail for America about February 
3, having postponed his tour in the States until that date on 


THE MUSIOAL COURIER. 


salting a long needed rest and looks forward to his second 
American visit with keen anticipation, and, like Mr. George 
Grossmith, speaks in the most enthusiastic terms of his 
treatment over there. 

Master Jean Gérardy has just gained an immense success 
at the Philharmonic concerts in Vienna under the conduct- 
orship of Dr. Hans Richter. 

The Imperial Institute gave another of their interesting 
concerts at their large hall on Wednesday evening. Gott- 
lieb’s Viennese orchestra opened the concert with Fabr- 
bach’s ‘‘ Hungarian March,” and played five other selec- 
tions. A charming combination was effected by a quartet 
for voice, violin, harp and piano; another pleasing selec- 
tion was a new song by Mrs. Guy d’Hardelot, ‘‘ Visions,” 
with harp accompaniment, sung and played by Miss Mar- 
guerite Viller, and a violin obligato was played by Miss 
Louise Nanney. Among the other artists were Miss 
Gwladys Wood, Miss Charlotte Russell, Mr. Maldwyn 
Humphries and Mr. Arthur Barlow. The new orchestra, 
which will hold 100 performers, will be occupied next 
Wednesday by the orchestra of the Royal College of Music, 
under the conductorship of Prof. C. Villiers Stanford. The 
program as arranged will include Schubert’s ‘‘ Rosamunde” 
overture, Spohr’s clarinet concerto in C minor, with the 
solo taken by Mr. Charles Draper (a student); Dvorak’s 
symphony No. 4, in G, and Liszt’s ‘‘ Hungarian Rhapsody 
No. 2,” in D. The vocal numbers are the waltz from 
‘‘Romeo e Giulietta” and recitative and cavatina ‘‘ Dio 
possente,” ‘‘ Faust.” Before Easter the Royal College 
will hold another concert there, the Royal Academy of 
Music two, and the Imperial Institute orchestra and Choral 
Society, under the conductorship of Mr. Alberto Randeg- 
ger, two; so that London is provided with a new concert 
room in the West End. 

On Wednesday night, at St. James’ Hall, Mr. Boosey 
gave one of the best ballad concerts thus far of the series. 
Among the artists were Miss Evangeline Florence, Miss 
Liza Lehmann, Mrs. Antoinette Sterling, Miss Clara Butt, 
Mr. Santley and others. The two American artists were 
among the favorites of the evening. 

Dr. Bridge, of Westminster Abbey, completed a most 
interesting series of lectures at the City of London School, 
on the Victoria Enbankment last night. Crowded houses 
have gathered to hear what he had to say on the topics that 
I mentioned in my letter to THe Musicat Courter last week, 
and I propose giving a full report of them all as soon as 
possible. Last evening the subject of ‘‘ Musical Gestures” 
was most interesting and was well illustrated by some of 
the boysfrom the Abbey. Mr. David Bispham returned to 
London this week from a highly successful tour in America. 
M. Ysaye will appear at several concerts in Scotland this 
month. Mr. W. H. Cummings will commence to-day a 
series of lectures on‘: English Schools of Musical Composi- 
tion” at the Royal Institution. Mr. Joseph O'Mara and Mr. 
Richard Green have gone to Milan to more fully prepare 
for next season of opera at Covent Garden. Miss Eibens- 
chutz will play Brahms’ new ‘‘ Clavierstucke” at the Popu- 
lar Concerts next Monday. Sir Augustus Harris is recover- 
ing from his late serious illness and is planning for the coming 
season, which it is hinted will be a very brilliant one. Pro- 
fessor Stamford’s mass in G, which will be the novelty at 
the first concert of the Bach Choir, has been heard at 
Brompton Oratory several times, but no doubt will gain 
much by a performance in the concert room by a large, 
well trained choir. Miss MacIntyre has had great success 
in Milan in Wagner’s ‘‘ Walkiire,” and arrangements are 
being made for her to take the leading réles in several other 
operas at La Scala. Miss Ethel Sharp has been making 
an equal success in Vienna, where her piano playing has 
elicited the warmest praise. This afternoon is an interest- 
ing concert event, namely the giving of ‘‘ Cavalleria” and 
‘* Pagliacci” in concert form at the Queen’s Hall with Miss 
Ella Russell, Mr. Oudin, Mr. Ben Davis and Mr. Lloyd in 
the principal parts. Miss Fanny Davis has just received 
the membership of the Beethoven House at Bonn. The 
Orpheus Glee Club Society celebrates its jubilee on Feb- 
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assisted by. several operatic artists who are in the city. 
Next Wednesday Mr. Boosey gives another ballad concert 
at the Queen’s Hall, thus alternating between that and the 
old locale, St. James’ Hall. 

Quite an amusing contribution was sent to a contempo- 
rary the ‘‘ Minstrel” by an admirer of Paderewski, which I 
quote entirely : 

‘*Sir—A gentleman gave me a ticket for the Paderevoski 
concert, and I went to hear the great man play the piano in 
a way that made me feel all over in spots. As soon as he 
sat down on the stool I knew by the way he handled him- 
self that he understood the machine he was running. He 
tapped the keys up at one end, just as if they were gauges, 
and he wanted to see if he had water enough. Then he 
looked up as if he wanted to know how much steam he was 
carrying, and the next moment he pulled open the throttle, 
and sailed on to the main line as if he was half an hour 
late. You could hear him thunder over culverts and bridges, 
and getting faster and faster, until the fellow rocked about 
in his seat like a cradle. Somehow I thought it was my en- 
gine pulling a passenger train and getting out of the way 
of a ‘‘ special.” The fellow worked keys on the middle 
division like lightning, and then he flew along the north 
end of the line until the drivers went round like a buzz saw 
and I got excited. About the time I was thinking to tell 
him to cut her off a little, he kicked the dampers under the 
machine wide open, pulled the throttle back in the tender, 
and ‘Jerusalem,’ how he did run, I tried to yell out, but 
my tongue wouldn’t move. He went around curves likea 
bullet slipped an eccentric, blew off his soft plug, went 
down grades fifty feet to the mile, and not a confounded 
brake set. He went by the meeting point at a mile a min- 
ute, and calling for more steam. My hair stood up like a 
cat's tail, because I knew the game was up. Sure enough, 
in front of us was the headlight of a ‘‘ special.” In a daze 
I heard the crash as they struck, and I saw cars shivered 
into atoms, people mangled and bleeding, and gasping for 
water. I heard another crash as the Pole struck the deep 
keys down on the lower end of the southern division, and 
then I came to my senses. There he was at a dead stand- 
still, with the door of the fire-box of the machine open, 
wiping the perspiration off his face, and bowing to the people 
before him. If I live to be a thousand years old I'll never 
forget the ride that Paderewski gave me on the piano?” 
—An Engine Driver on the Great Western Railway. 

Mr. GeorGE GROSSMITH. 

‘*I sail for America next Saturday,” said that wonder- 
fully entertaining and artistic personality known as Mr. 
George Grossmith to me the other day, ‘‘and I am so 
pleased with America and the Americans that I want to 
start right by going over on an American steamer, so have 
booked by the Paris from Southampton. I shall never for- 
get the feelings that I experienced after my maiden voyage, 
to set my foot on terra firma once more, and hear those clas- 
sical strains cf ‘‘ Ta-ra-ra”” welcoming me to the land of the 
Stars and Stripes. I must confess that I was rather lone- 
some for some days, until I had met some of those broad- 
minded, hospitable Americans, who have mastered the art 
of making strangers feel at home and at once interested in 
allaroundthem. I assure you Ilook forward to my second 
visit with fond anticipations, hoping to renew those 
pleasant acquaintances among some of the most charming 
people to be found anywhere in the world. 

‘‘This same broad spirit seems to pervade everything, 
and I noticed in my entertainments that those parts hav- 
ing the most real art were best appreciated. My experience 
last year has enabled me to prepare an entertainment for 
the coming tour that will appeal more directly to the 
Americans than the one I used then. The outlines of my 
humorous and musical recital, which I am constantly 
changing, will be something like this: Part first will be 
devoted toanew sketch which I have written.on the ‘* Art 
of Entertaining,” being a humorous criticism on the various 
methods, in which we publicly and privately endeavor to 
entertain our fellow creatures, introducing two new songs. 
Part second is an entirely new musical reminiscence en- 


‘* How I Discovered America, 
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between the English and American language, American 
American hospitality, American drama and 
American music; the Paderewski craze, with a new and 
original song illustrating it, and two other new songs 
‘The American Girl’ and ‘I'm His Daisy.’ Part third 
will include humorous illustrations and imitations, which 
I was extremely well pleased with 


Society, 


I frequently vary.” 
my reception by the public over there, and hope that as 
they know more about my entertainment now they will con- 
tinue to like it. The Paderewski feature was suggested to 
me by that gentleman, and he expressed himself as greatly 
pleased with the way I have arranged it.” 

Last week I had the pleasure of attending Mr. Gros- 
smith's farewell recital before crossing the Atlantic, when 
St. James’ Hall was crowded despite most disagreeable 
weather, and his numerous admirers gave hearty expres- 
sion to their appreciation of his consummate art, displayed 
in every phase of the entertainment. For two hours he 
kept his audience in a high state of merriment with his in- 
imitable description of how we entertain our guests, how 
those that can entertain won't, and those that can’t will, 
the dismal dinner party, policy receptions, house parties, 
and so on, giving many little pictures of the shortcomings 
of society in his humorous way to the delight of all present. 
‘‘ How I Discovered America” was a most interesting num- 
ber, and should be heard by every American ; the way he 
speaks of our customs, people, institutions, and country 
would do your heart good, and the ‘* Paderewski Craze” is 
one of the best things ever seen. Mr. Grossmith is a thor- 
ough musician, and the musicai part of his program appeals 
to musicians as well as being pleasing to amateurs, and 
altogether his entertainments, which have been extremely 
popular over here for years, merit a large patronage from 


the American people. FRANK VINCENT. 


Occasional London Letter. 
LONDON, January 19, 1894 
Agel night Sullivan’s “Golden Legend” was 
given at the Royal Albert Hall. One might as well 
outdoors as in this vast building, which over 
The previous con- 


hear music 
7,000 people last night did not fill. 
cert by this same choral society, Sir Joseph Barnby’s, drew 
together within the round walls of this, our little English 
colosseum, more than 10,000 spectators. There seems to be 
some reason, therefore, for the construction of a building 
like this. Unfortunately, however, nature does not fall in 
the plans of the Albert Hall architects, and refuses to 
The grand organ by 
flood all that im- 


with 
create voices proportionately as big. 


Willis is the only instrument that can 


mense space with tone. 

Dion Boucicault, the eminent dramatist and critic, says 
‘‘The most powerful and articulate voice, when used in 
speech, can fill a room 80 feet in breadth, 80 feet in length 
and 50 feet in height, and to fill even this space perfectly 
the spectator should be aided by certain conditions which 
are to be found in the peculiar arrangement of a theatre.” 
Now the Royal Albert Hall is 270 feet long, 240 feet wide 
and high enough for an ordinary church spire to stand 
comfortably between the floor and the roof. 

Those of heard Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler 
play cannot but regret the nervous prostration which has 
cut short her triumphant concert tour through Europe. 
I hope Mrs. 


us who have 


This breakdown was not unexpected to me. 
3loomfield-Zeisler will not be offended at the liberty I am 
taking in making public a sentence from a letter she wrote 
I am so busy now that I have 
hardly time to breathe. A tour with Nikisch, concerts 
with Thomas, the New York Symphony Society and the 
New York Philharmonic, &c., a different concerto each 
time.” Iam very sorry that nature found it necessary to 
step in and compel her to take *‘ time to breathe.” 

One is very much tempted to ask, ‘‘ Are women able to 
It is a ticklish question, 


me in November, 1890: ‘* 


compete with men as pianists?” 








I know, and one that will cause many a fair cheek to flush 
and many a tender eye to flash. Woe is me if I attempt to 
answer it! Plato, in Athens, several thousand years ago 
gave a very definite exposition of his views on masculine 
and feminine intellect. In ‘‘ The Republic,” Book V., he 
says: ‘‘ You are right in maintaining the general in- 
feriority of the female sex ; at the same time many women 
are in many thing superior to many men.” Well, that may 
have been true in ancient Greece. Juan Huarte, a Spanish 
physician of the sixteenth century, denies women the posses- 
sion of all the higher faculties. Well, that may have been 
true in medizval Spain. Jean Jacques Rousseau declared : 
‘*Women have in general no love of any art; they have 
no proper knowledge of any, and they have no genius.” 
Well, that may have been true in France before the revolu- 
tion of 1789. Arthur Schopenhauer says: ‘‘ The most dis- 
tinguished intellects among the whole sex have never 
managed to produce a single achievement in the fine arts 
that is really great, genuine and original ; or given to the 
world any work of permanent value in any sphere.” The 
great German pessimist believed what he said or he would 
not have said it. 

A few weeks ago Thomas H. Huxley published a volume 
of essays, one of which reads as follows: ‘‘ Women will 
find their place, and it will neither be that in which they 
have been held nor that to which some of them aspire. 
Nature’s old Salique law will not be repealed, and no 
change of dynasty will be effected. The big chests, the 
massive brains, the vigorous muscles and stout frames of 
the best men will carry the day, whenever it is worth their 
while to contest the prizes of life with the best women.” 

And this last quotation, I think, is true not only of Eng- 
lish women, the feliow countrymen of Professor Huxley, 
but of the women of all countries. Whether women are in- 
ferior, equal or superior, mentally, to men is of no particu- 
lar importance. What the world asks for is that a work be 
great. If it be great its creator is hailed a genius, whether 
amanorawoman. But noone can deny that physically 
woman is fearfully weighted in the race of life. Of Mrs. 
Bloomfield-Zeisler will I say not only as Plato has said, 
‘*many women are in many things superior to many men,” 
but I will say: She isin many things equal to any man. 
Juan Huarte we can afford to ignore. Rousseau’s state- 
ment that women have no love for art is absurd. Some 
women have no more love for art than some men. 

Schopenhauer is too sweeping. It is true that the pro- 
portion of women among the greater poets and painters is 
distressingly small. It is true that the field of musical 
composition has been left entirely tomen. But to say that 
women have not ‘‘ given to the world any work of perma- 
nent value in any sphere ” is a libel. 

Women who do achieve distinction in music (or any art, 
for that matter) are, in my opinion, worthy of more praise 
than they would be entitled to if they were men. 

For even granting that woman's intellect is superior to 
man's yet the ‘big chests,” ‘‘ vigorous muscles,” and 
‘*stout frames” of her male competitor, backed up by an 
intellect not much inferior to her own, must for ever give 


man an enormous advantage. CLARENCE Lucas. 








Berlioz in England.—On February 3 the Carl 
Rosa company produced at Liverpool Berlioz’s ‘‘ Damna- 
tion de Faust,” which was heard for the first time on the 
English stage, although the music is familiar enough in the 
concert room. Sir Charles Hallé, who has done a great 
deal to popularize the work in the country, directed the 
first performance at Liverpool. The version, which was 
arranged for the Carl Rosa artists, differed in some re- 
spects from the stage version produced by Mr. Jean de 
Reszké at Monte Carlo last year. It is the Monte Carlo 
edition, which is practically identical with Berlioz’s original 
cantata, which will be given at the Royal Italian Opera, 
with Mr. de Reszké as ‘‘ Faust,” in the course of the ap- 
proaching season. 















LEIPSIC, January 20, 1894. 
ICHARD METZDORF conducted a new 
symphony by himself (No. 3, in E flat major, MS.) 
at the thirteenth Gewandhaus concert. The work is one 
of the most remarkable by modern composers that has been 
heard here. The originality of this symphony is so de- 
cided, the construction so colossal, that one may feel justi- 
fied in believing Metzdorf to be one of the few contempo- 
raneous composers of this form of music whose works will 
worthily represent the present period with posterity. Sel- 
dom has a new composition met with so enthusiastic a re- 
ception at the Gewandhaus. If a few disparaging or quali- 
fied criticisms should influence other societies or conductors 
not to perform it the public will be denied a pleasure and 
the composer a deserved recognition ; and the cause in time 
would probably be attributed to philistinism. 

Metzdorf has grand inspirations in this work and ex- 
presses them in a most fascinating manner. In orchestra- 
tion he uses all known resources, but uses them only as a 
means to serve his purpose, which throughout is clearly de- 
fined. An intensely dramatic sentiment predominates, 
which, far from being sombre or prolix, captivates by its 
strong individuality. 

Judging from their zeal in playing and their manifesta- 
tions after each movement, the members of the orchestra 
will be among those to whom the announcement of future 
works by Metzdorf will be of the greatest interest. It re- 
quired fifty minutes to play the symphony, but as of one 
accord the entire audience remained seated for some time 
applaudiug the composer. 

The second part of this concert was a conclusion worthy 
of so auspicious an opening. The playing of the Volkmann 
serenade was all that could have been wished. The 'cello 
obligato by Mr. Geo. Wille was played with a magnificently 
broad and sympathetic tone, and the audience, in due ap- 
preciation, was ceaseless in applauding until he had three 
times bowed his acknowledgments. 

D’Albert and Carrefio were the soloists. Carrefio played 
her husband’s concerto in E major, the orchestra being con- 
ducted by d’Albert. At this, the third performance of the 
concerto in Leipsic, it was received perhaps even more en- 
thusiastically than before. Though Carrefio has become more 
proficient in it, both musically and technically, than when 
she played it last year at the Liszt Verein concert, her 
performance by a comparison with that of her husband at 
the orchestra's Pension Fund concert will suffer considera- 
bly. The greatest objection is that in endeavoring to have 
his broad, singing tone she digs into the keys with the re- 
sult of a harsh tone. 

Really phenomenal were her staccato passages with a 
loose wrist, and the great octave passages in the close. 

A novelty in Leipsic were the variations for two pianos 
in E flat minor by Christian Sinding. They proved very 
effective and would undoubtedly please those interested in 
music for two pianos. My own conviction, however, is 
that d’Albert took part in something of this kind for other 
reasons than musical satisfaction. 

* #e# ek 
To an adfhirer of Brahms there can be no greater punish- 
ment than to sit an hour through a work by him without 
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having been interested. His serenade in D major, op. 11, 
really proved rather tedious at the fourteenth Gewandhaus 
concert, and when the sixth and last movement was finished 
a great many sighs of relief floated in the air. Whether 
the failure to arouse enthusiasm was with the interpreta- 
tion or playing I will not venture to say ; the conductor 
and orchestra seemed to do their best. The other orchestra 
numbers were: Overture to ‘‘ Flying Dutchman,” Wagner, 
and an andante from First symphony, Weber. The overture 
was noisily but not very effectively played. The andante 
was worth listening to. 

Alexander Siloti played the ‘* Wanderer” fantasie, by 
Schubert-Liszt, with orchestra, very well; much better than 
his unaccompanied numbers, fantasie, op. 49, and etude No. 
26, A flat major, Chopin, and Fourteenth Liszt rhapsodie, 
That he is so successful with the public is probably due 
rather to a beautiful singing tone and clear scale than supe- 
rior musicianship or infallibility of technic. In the Liszt 
rhapsodie the wrong notes struck were numerous, but that 
might have been forgiven had he found the proper charac- 
ter for a Hungarian rhapsodie. The etude was the best 
played of the three. The audience heartily applauded 


Siloti and the Wagner overture. 
* ek & & 


The Academie Verein gave their fourth concert January 
16, with the following program : 
Part I. 





Overture, Nachklange vom Ossian, op. 1..........ceeeececscesees Gade 

Concerto, E minor, op. i1 ....Chopin 

Overture to Russlan and Ludmilla...............++e+eeee+0+-M. Glinka 
Parr II. 

© FAP ONG fa aay 00s oc cccsacseace coscacvacesescoocbecpecaspeetes Berlioz 


Even the greatest enthusiasm for Berlioz cannot dispel a 
very serious doubt as to the correctness of his judgment in 
allotting so prominent and continuous a part to an instru- 
ment whose limitations are so clearly defined. The viola 
tones, especially on the E string, cannot but offend a sen- 
sitive ear by their nasal quality. The viola part technically 
was acceptably played by Professor Ritter, from Wiirzburg, 
but the tone effect was rather rough. 

Mrs. Clara Kretzschmar, wife of the conductor of the 
concerts, was the pianist, and as such afforded a pleasur- 
able surprise by the excellence of her playing. The clear- 
ness and brilliancy of her runs are especially worthy of 
mention, as well as her superior musicianship. 

Nothing favorable may be said of the Gade overture, but 
again the Glinka overture shows bright rays of genius. 
The symphony and the playing of Mrs. Kretzschmar were 
very liberally applauded. 

* *# * & 

Another wonder child was presented to the Leipsic pub- 
lic at the Altes Gewandhaus January 19. It was a thirteen 
year old girl, Josephine Gerwing, violinist, from Cologne, 
this time. 
assisted. The girl is far from being ripe for the concert 
hall. Her tone is sympathetic and very large—larger than 


many of her matured male contemporaries of fame—but her | 


She attempted to play the 
Hollinder’s concerto, ma- 


technic is quite inadequate. 
Bruch concerto, andante from 
zurka by Zarzycki, and ballade and polonaise, Vieuxtemps. 
The last movement of the concerto and the mazurka were 
badly mangled. It is a question who is to be censured 
most for the child's appearance in public, the teacher or 
the parents. 

This seems to be another case where the vanity of eld- 
ers will probably ruin a genius. 

Mathilda Haas’ singing was unsatisfactory. Dr. Neitzel 
played Chopin’s B minor sonata, and some pieces by Bar- 
giel, Friedmann, Bach and Balakireff in a scholarly man- 
ner. * # # % 

Blodek’s one act comic opera, ‘‘Im Brunnen,” since its 


Dr. Otto Neitzel, pianist, and Mathilda Haas | 


MUS 


ICAL COURIER. 
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self to possess excellent wearing qualities. It has repeat- The American Musical Protective 


edly been given and has become quite popular. I believe the 
best antidote to the ‘‘ Cavalleria” and ‘‘ Pagliacci” epidemic 
that could be given would be this little opera on the same 
evening that one of the othersis presented. At Diisseldorf 
| also ‘‘ Im Braunnen” is said to have had a very good suc- 


| CeSs. 


| *#*# & 


Eleonora Duse during her Leipsic engagement played 
‘* Camille,” ‘‘ Heimath” and ‘‘Fedora” at the Carola 
| Theatre. She had been very extensively advertised and 

played to large and appreciative audiences. The en- 
| thusiasm with press and public, however, was not unani- 
mous. Itseems that in Germany foreigners are subject to 
severer criticism in drama than in music. 

The worst acting of the great tragédienne was during 
certain recalls. She may have been sick, as advertised, but 
if she was able to disguise this so effectively during the 
play she certainly could have done it for the few moments 
the curtain was raised and been polite enough to the au- 
dience not to feign such complete exhaustion as to remain 
seated on a chair until the curtain began to descend. It 
seemed a cheap way of winning the public syuwipathy. 


| 
| 
| * *# & & 


A card in THe Musicat Courter’s issue of January 3, 
signed ‘‘Several Americans,” referring to my criticism 
upon the playing of Mr. Rudolf Zwintscher at his first con- 
cert, charges the same with untruthfulness. The insolence 
of this card, in view of the facts, is almost unheard of. In 
the first place the success of the young pianist with the au- 

| dience, such as it was (mostly conservatorists), was truth- 

| fully given; ‘‘they applauded to the echo.” In the second 
place this card heralds a miserable lie when the writers en- 
deavor to give the impression that the press comments 
(which, by the way, have nothing to do with any criticism 
appearing above my signature) were favorable throughout. 
A more scathing criticism than that of Bernhard Vogel in 
the ‘‘ Neueste Nachrichten,” which he closes with a remark 
that this concert (in view of those still to come) was all he 

| could endure, has seldom appeared in Leipsic. 

In the ‘‘ Musikalisches Wochenblatt,” the editor, regret- 
ting because of his friendly relations with the young man’s 
family that he could give no favorable criticism, censured 
in decided terms most of his playing, emphasizing parti- 
cularly the same points made in my article. I have read 
the criticisms of no other papers upon this concert; un- 


| doubtedly some favorable ones as well as other unfavor- | 


able ones appeared. Because of the great influence of the 
| conservatory some papers are disgustingly lavish in their 
| praise whenever a pupil of that institution appears in pub- 
| lic. 
ciently well known in musical circles, 
In view of the above facts I brand this card as contempt- 
ible slander. Aucust GissBACHER. 








At Wissner Hall.—The regular monthly musical of Mr. 
| Chester H. Beebe was given at Wissner Hall, Brooklyn, 


The standing of the above mentioned paper is suffi- 


last Wednesday evening, when he was assisted by Miss 


Kathryn Krymer, contralto, and Master Everett Titus, Mr. | 


Beebe’s piano pupil. Mr. Beebe teaches the Virgil Practice 
Clavier method exclusively. 
Park Conservatory, Newark.—Miss Neally Stevens 

| gave a piano recital before the pupils of the Park Conserva- 

tory of Music, Newark, last Friday evening. A pupils’ 
| matinée musical was giverf in Association Hall the pre- 
| vious Saturday afternoon, when an excellent program was 

well given by the pupils. 
| At Farmington.—Under Director Bern. Boekelman an 
excellent musical program was given by the young women 
| of Miss Porter and Miss Dow's school, of Farmington, 
| Conn., Tuesday evening of last week. 


| 
| 


Union Versus— 
Strange there should such difference be 


’Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee 
—DEAN SWIFT. 


HAVING lived in New York for more than 
sixty years, fond of music, a tolerable memory, always 
interested in passing events, allow me to make a statement 
in justice to the much maligned union to which I consider 
it an honor to belong. 

Previous to formation of musical unions music was in a 
very demoralized state, particularly to those who by educa- 
tion were compelled to practice it for their living, and very 
bad for those who were compelled to hear it. 

Allow me to state facts: A leader would say to the man- 
ager: ‘I will furnish your orchestra with —— pieces (did 
not say musicians) for —— per week.” He would then en- 
gage two or three really educated musicians, who would be 
beaten down to the lowest salary—poverty, not their will, 
consenting ;” one or two violins, a double bass and that in- 
fernal cornet ever present in a small orchestra, a big drum- 
mer, one stick to beat drum ; the other hand to “‘ strike the 
loud cymbals; plenty of noise. Music? No! as the devil 
said when shearing the pig, ‘‘ Not much wool.” The leader 
collecting the stipend ; his orchestra made up of his pupils 
and ambitious amateurs, who were glad to give their ser- 
vices to see the play and to pride themselves as being mem- 
The leader pockets the lion’s share 
This ap- 


bers of an orchestra. 
of cash and not infrequently keeps it all. 
plies to military bands, &c. 

The union prevents all this ; 
voted for must pass an examination proving himself quali- 
fied to become a member. 

Leaders and conductors are amenable to the union ; they 
must pay union rates or be expelied. Musicians likewise 
must fulfill all engagements or be subject to laws made by 
themselves. 

The trite saying, ‘‘ Spiders’ webs are made to catch small 


every member before being 


insects ; big bugs break through,” fails. 

Prejudice to the union has been manufactured by the 
daily press. Editors know on which side their bread is but- 
tered. ‘‘ Ads.” from conductors ; none from orchestral per- 
formers—this explains the matter fully. 

To become a citizen of the United States an alien must 
live in the United States five years, 

When the union requires ‘‘ six months” residence to be- 
come a member, the cry is, ‘‘ Outrageous, un-American,” - 
&c. Imagine the president of the ‘‘ Union League” or any 
other club attempting to force his fellow members to ac- 
cept a stranger contrary to the club rules. 

The improvement of music in every department within 
the past fifty years has been phenomenal. 

I attribute this, in a great measure, to the influence of 
the New York Philharmonic Society and the Musical Union 
Protective Society. If I have made wrong statements, I 
am certain the columns of the popular Musica, CouRIER 
will lend assistance to find the truth. 

When I was in New York I read in an ‘advertising 
dodge program :” 

‘*The Only Permanent Orchestra in New York.” 

Webster defines ‘‘ Permanent” as remaining, unaltered 
or unremoved ; abiding ; durable ; lasting ; continuing. 

Archbishop Chenevix Trench, in his ‘‘ Study of Words,’ 
says: ‘‘ Words often, in the lapse of time, lose their original 
meaning and frequently imply the very opposite to their 
original intention—the word ‘ prude’ for example.” Is the 
word permanent in a transition state? 

I have always thought the New York Philharmonic So- 
ciety ‘‘ permanent,” having been in continuous existence 
for more than fifty-one years—every obligation met during 
that time. May the Philharmonic Society continue “ ad 
infinitum! ” SAMUEL JOHNSON, 

February 1, 1894. Milton, N. Y. 
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sc IRJAM,” grand opera in three acts, text 


by Ludwig Ganghofer, music by Richard Heu- 
berger, was produced for the first time at the Imperial 
Opera Saturday, January 20, with signal success. This 
opera is as regards an important scenic motive only a re- 


modeling of an earlier work by the same composer, | 


‘* Manuel Venegas” (text from a Spanish novel of the poet 
Alarcon, by Widmann), and was produced March 27, 1889, 
in Leipsic with fair success. 
‘*Manuel Venegas” laid 
the year 1820, at which time the custom prevailed of cele- 
brating the advent of spring every year by a grand 
‘* May Feast,” on which occasion a picture of Christ belong- 
ing to a fraternity of monks was carried about through the 
streets and finally deposited on an altar built for the 
occasion in one ofthe principal squares of the town. 


is in Guadix 


THE MUSICAL CO 


| 


} 


The scene of the action of 
in Andalusia in | 


This same altar, however, was used also for quite another 


purpose 

Any'male inhabitant of Guadix depositing a sum of money 
on this altar was allowed to dance with any woman belong- 
ing to the town he chose, even be it the proudest and 
fairest donna, provided he was not outbid by a rival. 


To the highest bidder the dance was granted, or he might | 


frustrate the same by his bid without personally wishing to 
take part in it 
This old custom, prevailing in Spain in the nineteenth 


century, is rather boldly transferred in Heuberger’s opera 
into the middle of the fifteenth century and Germany. The | 


‘* May Feast ” comes off in a small town on the Rhine, and 
instead of the Christ picture a picture of the Madonna is 
used for the representation of the ** May Queen.* 

This said relic is carried about and finally landed upon 
the altar 

The auction scene is the same asin ‘‘ Manuel Venegas.” 
A young knight, ‘‘ Oswald von Brandenburg” (Winkel- 
mann), bids up to 5,000 ducats for the privilege of dancing 
with the lovely daughter of the rich Jew ‘‘ Asser Benaja” 
(Reichenberg), ‘‘ Mirjam” (Miss Schliiger) by name. 

The father, however, bids 10,000 ducats, in order to pre- 
vent the dance, and achieves his purpose, at the same time 
publicly announcing ‘‘ Mirjam’s” approaching wedding 
with the celebrated and learned doctor ‘‘ Micha Merari” 
(Neidl), at the news of which young ‘‘ Oswald” is greatly 
agitated. 

‘* Benaja’ 
of which are only disclosed to the spectator in the last act, 
where the old Jew reveals his secret to ‘‘ Merari.” 

’ father, ‘‘Count Guntram of Brandenburg,” 


bears ‘‘ Oswald” deadly hatred, the motives 


** Oswald's 
borrowed a large sum of money from ‘‘ Benaja,” on which 
occasion he made the acquaintance of the Jew’s beautiful 
wife. 

In a fit of sensuality he had her carried off by some of 
his servants, and ‘‘ Rachel,” in consequence of this insult, 
drowned herself in utter despair. Accidentally ‘‘ Benaja’ 
got the possession of means by which he could revenge him- 
self on ‘‘ Count Guntram’s ” son. 

The former had in the meantime repaid ‘ Benaja,” and 
returning to his castle he lost the receipted bill, which 
‘*Mirjam,” then a small girl, found and brought to her 
father. 

When ‘‘ Oswald's” father died ‘‘ Benaja” once more pre- 
sented the bond to the young knight for payment, and 
‘* Oswald,” now a ruined man, plunges into wild debauchery 
and dissipation. 

One fine day in May, the one previous to the ‘‘May Feast,” 
he meets in the woods, where he seeks refreshment after 
a night spent in drinking, the Jew’s daughter and falls 
in love with her. 

The first act ends amid general excitement and the 
passionate expression of ‘‘ Oswald,” that ‘‘ Mirjam” should 
still be his, come what may. 

*e*# & & 

Second Act—Marriage feast at ‘‘ Micha Merari’s ” country 
seat. 

The newly married young doctor is called away from his 
lovely wife by a device of ‘‘ Oswald's,” after having been 
warned by ‘‘ Benaja” of the former's intentions regarding 
** Mirjam.” 


| plot of the opera. 


| 


| real dramatic feeling without being able to musically cre- | 


| tray the excitement following the improvised appearance | 





URI 








‘*Oswald” now appears himself and in passionate and 


| glowing words beseeches ‘‘ Mirjam” to fly with him, which 


she, although confessing her love for him, refuses to do. 

Meanwhile ‘‘ Merari” returns and finds ‘‘ Oswald ” on the 
premises. 

‘* Oswald” is introduced as a young physician traveling 
to Prague and is invited to join the family at the supper 
table. 

After they have entered the house ‘‘ Benaja” appears, 
like a spectre of vengeance and flourishing a burning torch, 


extinguishes it by pressing it on the ground, symbolizing | 


his murderous thought of vengeance. 


From the interior of the housea three part song of peace | 


is heard, while the curtain slowly descends. 
*e# & & 
The third act leads us into ‘‘ Merari’s” dining room, 
where we find the doctor and his guest seated at the table 
and partaking of food and wine. ‘' Merari” now takes his 


wife and ‘‘ Oswald” through the gardens and ‘ Benaja” | 


appears upon the scene. After casting a searching glance 
round the apartment and finding himself unobserved, he 
takes a vial of deadly poison from the doctor’s medicine 
chest and pours it into ‘‘ Oswald's” goblet, thinking that he 
will return and finish his wine. ‘‘ Oswald” and ‘‘ Mirjam” 
return alone and ‘‘ Benaja” hides behind a curtain. Asa 
last favor ‘‘ Oswald” begs ‘‘ Mirjam” to drink out of his 
cup, which request she grants, and ‘* Merari” enters just in 
time to see his wife die in her lover's arms, while ‘‘ Benaja,” 
who has now sprung into the room, too late to prevent his 
daughter from drinking the deadly draught, becomes a 


raving maniac. Quick curtain! So much for the dramatic 


sn *& # 

The new work was received with enthusiasm, the com- 
poser and soloists being called before the curtain some 
twenty times during the evening. 

Heuberger had at the last moment undertaken to con- 
duct his opera himself, as Hans Richter was suddenly 
taken sick, so that, aside from a little nervousness, the 
composer as conductor added in no small measure to the 
general success of the novelty. 

xt & 

Heuberger as a musician and a journalist enjoys great 
popularity in all circles of the city, and he certainly richly 
deserved the success with which his work was crowned, for 
he had labored long and faithfully at his task, and this, his 


third opera, shows a thorough musical education, an artistic | 


and refined taste and noble ambition in every direction. 
The trained ear will be quick to discover many musical 
delicacies, more of a lyric than a dramatic tendency, to be 
sure, and principally in the orchestral part, less in the vocal 
score. From this alone it can be readily understood that 
Heuberger leans with a certain preference toward Wagner, 
although he also betrays considerable talent for the finer 
style of the French opéra comique, in which direction he 
ought to be most successful. It apparently does not. lie in 
his power to portray the anguish of the soul or very tragic 
events in general ; all this lies beyond him. He possesses 


ate dramatic forms or describe them. 
One great mistake it was to write some passages in both 


Miss Schliger’s and Winkelmann’s parts so low that both | 


these artists were at times completely covered by the or- 


chestra and could not make themselves understood except | 


to those who happened to have the text book in front of 
them. 

The first act was the most successful one, and the beauti- 
ful quartet (Schlager, Mark, Winkelmannand Felix) was fol- 
lowed by the most enthusiastic applause of the evening. 

The composer conducted with firmness, which did not be- 


in the conductor’s chair and he certainly ought to be well 


pleased with the orchestra, which did splendid work and | 


showed the results of some sixteen or more rehearsals, 
which Richter had directed. 

Miss Schlager, Messrs. Winkelmann, Reichenberg, Neidl 
and Felix distinguished themselves with artistic repesenta- 
tions of their respective parts, and Paula Mark did the best 
she could with a rather ungrateful part. 

The house was completely sold out, and at the close of 


| the performance the composer was presented with a huge 


ER. 











wreath of laurels, richly deserved. Whether the new opera 
will be able to keep its hold on the répertoire of the Im- 
perial Opera remains to be seen. 

The local press to-day is very enthusiastic throughout in 
its praise, and Richard Heuberger ought to feel a happy 
and proud man. 

* kee & 

The third Gesellschafts concert, under Wilhelm Gericke’s 
direction, took place Sunday, January 21. Berlioz’ ‘‘ Dam- 
nation of Faust” was the attraction, which work was on 
this occasion performed for the third time. The first hear- 
| ing came off 1866, under Herbeck, and the second one in 
March, 1886, with Hans Richter asconductor. The present 
| performance was a most brilliant one and came, as I am 
told, fully up to the standard of its predecessors. The 
principal solos were well sung, ‘facile princeps” Van 
Dyck, who gave the part of *‘ Faust” with great power 
and telling effect, and created a furore in the aria of the 
fourth part of the dramatic legend. Paula Mark sang 
“Gretchen” with charming grace and artistic perfection, 
and was heard to greatest advantage in the ‘‘ Spinning 
| Wheel Song.” In the artificial production of melody, de- 

monstrated in the ‘‘ King of Thule” aria, Berlioz reveals 
himself as standing far beneath Gounod, just as he is con- 
siderably below Schubert in the ‘‘ Spinning Song.” Johannes 
Messhaert, a newcomer from Amsterdam, sang ‘‘ Mephis- 
to.” He is a well trained singer, with a beautiful high bari- 
tone voice, whose principal accomplishments are an intelli- 
gent conception and distinct enunciation. His voice is not 
very large, neither does he possess sufficient wit to make a 
deep impression in this part, in which Emil Blauwaert used 
to rouse his audience to wild enthusiasm. 
Eduard Girtner sang ‘‘ Brander” artistically and had his 
| share of the general success attending this all round excel- 
lent performance. The chorus and orchestra did their work 
well, the former singing with precision and much energy. 
The ‘‘ Rakoczy March” at the end of the first part elicited 
| long and continued applause. Wilhelm Gericke has added 
one more to his long list of successes. 





‘ee * 


The first concert of the pupils of the Vienna Conserva- 
tory came off last Monday evening, and was the first one 
under the direction of the newly appointed director, Johann 
Nepomuk Fuchs. All in all, this performance was a 
gran success. In first place the pupils orchestra played 
Mozart’s seldom heard symphony in C major with good 
effect and particularly distinguished itself in Beethoven's 
‘* Leonore” overture, which, considering the youthfulness 
and comparative inexperience of the performers, was ren- 
dered with astonishing brilliancy and precision. The solo 
performers also were successful, especially the pianists, of 
whom Miss Aglitzky, a pupil of Professor Proonitz, played 
the Beethoven G major concerto with brilliancy of execu- 
tion, and Moriz Violin, one of Professor Epstein’s most tal- 
ented pupils, rendered Brahms’ D minor concerto with a sur- 
prising understanding of the difficulties in this magnificent 
| work. 


*s *# 


| A new suite (No. 2) for violin and piano by Carl Gold- 
| mark was heard for the first time at the last soirée given 
by the Quartet Rosé on Tuesday, January 16. Mr. Ignaz 
Briill played the piano part. 

I would not like to class this new suite among the best 
| of Goldmark’s creations, inasmuch as, with the exception 
| of the third movement—a pretty allegretto in the style 
| of good ballet music—there is very little freshness and 
originality of melody apparent, and the work as a whole 
shows more conventional phrasing than inspiration and in- 
vention of new thoughts: This suite has four movements, 
and on this account, it seems to me, the composition hardly 
| deserves to be honored with the historical name of a suite. 
It might just as well be called a sonata, since the strict 
| old form of a sonata has long since vanished. 
| Arnold, Rosé and Briill distinguished themselves with 
great success, and Goldmark was several times called to 
the platform. 


*e# e# * 


Bianca Panteo, a young lady violinist, gave a recital on 
Monday last, but showed very little evidence of improve- 
| ment since I heard her last season, the only one noticed 
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being the change from a short dress to the regulation 
violinistic costume and short sleeves. 

Miss Panteo does a lot of violent scraping, but she is very 
far from being a finished performer, as she is not yet 
imbued with the classical spirit essentially necessary when 
performing such works as Beethoven’s A minor sonata 
op. 23. 

She also ventured to play Wieniawski’s violin concerto 
No. 2, and in this she was a little more successful, although 
altogether it was a very feeble specimen of an amateurish 
performance. 

Why such fiddlers like Panteo and a dozen more are let 
loose on an unsuspecting public is more than I can under- 
stand or explain. 

**# # & 


Richard Epstein gave his first recital on Wednesday, | 
January 17, and faced a large, distinguished and friendly 
disposed audience. 

Lily von Weil (soprano) and Arnold Rosé assisted. Mr. 
Epstein came out of the fray triumphant, and scored a 
genuine and brilliant success. The program was opened 
with a fine performance of Beethoven’s G major sonata, 
op. 96, in which Epstein was ably assisted by Concertmaster 
Rosé. His solos were Brahms’ variations and fugue on a 
theme by Hindel, which were played with great virtuosity 
and brilliancy ; then came some smaller pieces by Schubert, | 
Chopin, Rubinstein and Schytte, all of which gave the con- 
cert giver ample opportunity to distinguish himself and | 
show off his beautiful velvety touch and his ease of execu- 
tion. 

Miss Weil sang songs by Rubinstein, Brahms, Bizet and 
Tosti, suffering at first from apparent nervousness, but do- 
ing herself full justice as she threw off this feeling. 

It is needness to say that Epstein was the object of en- 
thusiastic ovations, and he may certainly look back upon 
this, his first concert, as a brilliant opening of a career, for 
the success of which I wish him all that is good. 





*# # et # 

Miss Minny Cortese, a young American lady, possessing 
a beautiful contralto veice, appeared in a recital last Fri- 
day, and was well received. 

She knows how to use her voice, sings with great taste 
and enunciates distinctly. 

Miss Cortese is a pupil of the well-known Italian singing 
teacher Mancio, and in her concert showed that witha 
little more experience and industry she ought to become an | 
artist of distinction, and one of whom her teacher should | 
feel proud. 


* *# ## 


Dr. Raoul Walter, the young tenor of the Munich Opera 
and a son of Gustav Walter, will appear in some of his best | 
réles at the Imperial Opera next month. 

The next novelty of the opera will be Smetana’s ‘‘ Kuss,” 
which, however, will not be ready for production before the 
beginning of March. 

Theodor Reichmann will be heard in Munich, Bremen 
and Diisseldorf in March, during which month he enjoys a 
vacation, which will not be granted him next season, as 
Jahn does not wish his pet baritone to be heard anywhere | 
else outside of Vienna except in Bayreuth, where Reich- 
mann will sing next summer. 


*2# # *& 
David Popper, Franz Ondricek and Anton Door will give 
a series of chamber music concerts in the beginning of 
next month, during which time probably four recitals will 
take place. The programs will consist of compositions by 
Brahms, Goldmark, Dvor4k, Schubert, Schuman, Mozart 


and Beethoven. 
* *# 8 


Sigfried Wagner has been engaged to conduct a Philhar- 
monic concert in Copenhagen, January 28, which the late 
Tschaikowsky was to have directed. 

a# *# & 


On the anniversary day of Wagner's death, February 13, 
there will be a performance of ‘‘ Walkiire,” with Janus- 
chowsky, Winkelmann, Reichmann and Grengg in the 


principal parts. 
x** # * 


Arnold Rosé has been invited by Cosima Wagner to lead 
the orchestra during the season in Bayreuth next summer. 
This is the fourth time that Mr. Rosé has been asked to 
occupy the position of concert master. 


* # & 


The sixth Philharmonic concert on Sunday, January 28, 
brings the following program, Mozart: Symphony, B flat 
major (Kéchel 319), first performance at these concerts ; 
Bizet: ‘‘L’Arlésienne suite; Haydn: Symphony E flat 
major, No.1; Berlioz: ‘‘ Roman Carnival Overture. 





* &# # 

The Hellmesberger Quartet will give two extra chamber- | 

music soirées, the first of which takes place January 31, and 

the programme consists of works (novelties) performed for 

the first time in public. Adolf Barjansky, of Odessa, will 
be the pianist on this occasion. Rupo.F Kine. 








Rubinstein.—Rubinstein’s oratorio ‘‘ Christ,” in seven 
parts, with prologue and epilogue, will be performed for the 
first time at Breslau under his own direction. 





| production of Leoncavallo’s ‘‘ Medici,’ 
| command, was to be made a ga/a night and for which His 


| disappointment in store for the Emperor. 
| too frequently visit his opera house; but for the occasion of | 
| his birthday commemoration on Saturday night next, the 
27th inst., he has ordered for himself and party a festival | 


| esting. 


| in contents and original in form. 
| capel/a, then the piano is played alone, and at last the two 
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European Headquarters of THE MUSICAL COURIER, ' 
BERLIN W. Linkstrasse 17, January 23, 1894. 4 


HE past week brought at the Royal Opera 
House the disappointment which I foreshadowed in 

my previous letter. Everything was ready for the first 
’ which by imperial 


Majesty had invited some illustrious guests, when lo and 
behold ! Sylva, the tenor who was to sing the principal 
male réle is taken sick with diphtheria and ‘‘I Medici” 
out of the question. The Emperor's guests had to be satis- 


is 


| fied on last Saturday night with a very good performance 


of the newly staged ‘‘ Freischiitz,” and Leoncavallo’s work 
has to wait until the first week in February. I called on 


anything but well, and his throat, which I inspected, still 
shows some suspicious looking white spots. I hope, how- 
ever, that that useful and reliable artist will be around 
again in a day or two, for otherwise there will be another 
He does not all 


performance of one of his favorite operas, Spontini’s ‘* Fer- 
dinand Cortez.” 


seasons ago. There is not much really grand music in it, 
but a great deal of pomp, show and military display. It 
seems suitable therefore for the occasion, but if Sylva does 
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ticed among her audience, which I am sorry to say was 
not a very large one, many professional singers, and they 
evidently were agreed on the point that they had learned 
something and had not come in vain, for they were among 
the most hearty and sincere applauders. 


“2 


On the same evening Florian Zajic, the violinist, and. 
Heinrich Gruenfeld, the violoncellist, gave their second 
subscription concert at the Singakademie, which for the 
above reason I could not attend. The Viennese pianist, 
Alfred Gruenfeld, was one of the extra attractions of the 
occasion, and besides participating in the performance of 
the Schumann quintet gave as solo numbers Leschetizki’s 
‘* Siciliana all’antica,” Schubert’s G major impromptu and 
some of his own ‘* Hungarian Dances’ transcriptions. Miss 
Julia Mueller-Hartung, from Weimar, was the vocal soloist 
and sang /zeder by Sommer, Moszkowski, Miiller-Har- 
tung, Lassen, Henschel and Schmidt. You may remember 
her somewhat dry but not unpleasing mezzo voice and her 
by no means spontaneous but scholarly manner of singing 
from her concert appearances in New York and environ- 
ments two or three yearsago. Heinrich Gruenfeld played 
two movements (not the first) from a Boccherini ‘cello 
sonata, and Florian Zajic the adagio and fugue in G minor 
for violin by Bach. * 


* * 


Moriz Rosenthal, who was received here so well last 


| season, is not treating Berlin over generously this sea- 


You may remember the spectacular opera, | 


as it was given also at the Metropolitan Opera House a few | ; 
| works that they had heard last season. The program was, 


not get well between now and Saturday there will be no | 
‘** Cortez” either, for he is the only one who can sing it in | 


Berlin at the present moment. The intendant went so far 
as to ask Niemann if, in case Sylva could not sing, he 
would not undertake the representation of the réle in which 


All rumors prevalent here last week, and mostly to the 
effect that the postponement of ‘‘I Medici” was due to 


Sylva yesterday and found him out of bed, but looking | spay 
| winter took place at 


The only recital which he is vouchsafing us this 
the Singakademie last Thursday 
night, and it goes almost without saying that his multitu- 
dinous admirers availed themselves of this single oppor- 
tunity (except his appearance as soloist at the next Phil- 
harmonic concert) with so much avidity that the hall was 
filled to its fuli capacity, including podium, gallery, boxes 
and all. 

Rosenthal had nothing new to play for them, however, 
barring two little virtuoso pieces by his friend Ed. Poldini, 
of Vienna, and it seemed unnecessary, as the public was 
equally willing to listen to and go wild over the same 


moreover a well selected one and contained some of Rosen- 
thal’s most effective battle horses. 

Among the latter I do not count Beethoven's last sonata 
(the C minor, op. 111) especially, but still he plays the first 
movement with a great deal of vigor and some of the 
variations of the adagio with considerable charm. His sec- 


| ond group embraced a very pretty vivace by Dominico 


other causes than the illness of Sylva, are untrue and | 


entirely unfounded. The work is thoroughly prepared and | 
will, if no-other mishaps occur, be brought out early in | 
| February. 


* 


The week was a busy one for concerts and rather inter- | 


I heard some of the best /seder singing I ever 
listened to at Bechstein Hall last Wednesday night. The 
concert giver was Mrs. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, a vocal 
teacher and concert soprano from Vienna. I had occasion 
to mention her name last year when Goldschmitt of the 
‘* Todsiinden” gave his concerts here. 
by no means a phenomenal one; in fact it is a trifle thread- 
bare, and her stage appearance is not attractive, she being 
very small, no longer young or good looking. Her success, 
therefore (and she did have a rousing one), was a thoroughly 
legitimate one, gained purely by the art of her vocal and 
musical delivery. Such phrasing, such refined sentiment, 
such true and never exaggerated feeling, such exquisite 
shading I have seldom heard, and I must say that for the 
first time in a long while I enjoyed a vocal performance as 
such. Mrs. Kempner sang Mozart’s ‘‘ Andas Klavier” and 
Haydn’s ‘‘ Pastorelle,” Schubert's ‘‘ Ave Maria,” Schumann’s 
‘* Auftraege,” Brahms’ ‘‘Sandmaennchen,” Rubinstein’s 
‘* Gelb rollt mir zu Fuessen,” Rich. Strauss’ ‘‘ Staendchen,” 
Moszkowski’s ‘‘ Schlaflied” and Sachs’ little birthday song 
all most exquisitely, accompanied in delicate and musicianly 
style by Reinhold L. Herman. She also gave a group of 
three /zeder by Richard Mandl, a Viennese composer who 
lives in Paris and who accompanied in person. He was 
entirely unknown here before, but to judge by the proofs 
of talent which his /zeder display he will make his way. 
The first one, ‘t Duerre Blaetter,” is very st#mmungsvoll: 
the ‘‘ Old Provence love song from ‘Griseldis’” is noble 
It begins for voice a 


join in a passionate strain. The third song, ‘‘ Einen Brief 
soll ich schreiben,” is very humorous and was enthusiasti- 
cally redemanded. 

Miss Rosa Schindler, a local young violinist of more pre- 
tentions than merit, played Tartini’s G major sonata and 
the first movement of Bruch’s D minor violin concerto. 
Her performances do not call for a favorable comment. 

The second Liederabend of Mrs. Nicklass-Kempner 
takes place to-night, and I shall not fail to attend. I no- 


The lady's voice is | 





once he was so famous, but the old warrior no longer trusts Scarlatti, 90s Padre Martini ange" and Brahms’ ‘‘ Paga- 
himself or his vocal organ and he has respectfully declined. | ™'™ variations in A minor, op. 5. : 
| the best performed numbers on the program, and especially 


These seemed to me 
the ‘‘ Paganini” variations I never heard more brilliantly 
played by the great virtuoso than on this occasion. 

The third group consisted of the nocturne in F sharp and 
the scherzo in B flat minor, by Chopin ; the now well-known 


| Rosenthal arrangement as a concert study of Chopin’s D 


flat waltz; Paff’s ‘‘La Fileuse,” and the two aforemen- 
tioned Poldinic pieces. In private Mr. Rosenthal played 
for me some very much prettier and more poetic works 
by the same young composer than this ‘ Friihlingsweben” 
and ‘ Johannisnacht,” which, despite their suggestive 
titles, turned out to be only very difficult and very effective 
virtuoso pieces Pures et simples. 

The second ‘‘ Hungarian Rhapsody” was the last number 
of the evening, and after it the usual scenes were enacted. 


| Rosenthal was hurrahed, cheered, called out again and again; 


played one encore, and after retiring was called out again, 
was bodily forced to sit down and perform his Vienna 
waltzes arrangement before the public allowed him to with- 
draw for the evening. 

Roserthal’s success here with the public was equally as 
great as that of last year, but part of the press ‘‘ goes for 
him ” rather severely, and asI think more so than he de- 
serves. However, Niemand kann es allen Leuten recht 


machen! 
* 


* * 

A concert in the early part of Friday evening at Bech- 
stein Hall was not of great consequence. Miss Rosa 
Kahlig, a mezzo from Vienna, is not a great singer in any 
sense, and why she should give two soirées here I don’t 
know. Her assistant was Mr. Rudolph Lentz, a young 
violinist and pupil of Joachim, who essayed to play the 
‘*Devil’s Trill” sonata by Tartini, and showed that he has 
much to learn in every respect before he should again at- 
tempt to appear in public. He is, however, by no means 


without talent. 


* # % 


On the same evening at the Philharmonie a concert was 
given for a laudable charity, the principal feature of which 
(concert, not charity) was the appearance of Carl Reinecke 
in his triple quality as composer, conductor and pianist. 
The Leipsic Nestor produced with the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, which did conscientiously and rather better than 
ordinarily, under his baton, the ‘‘ Prologus Solemnis,” 
which was composed by him for the 150th anniversary com- 
memoration of the Gewandhaus concerts, and which at the 
time was fully described in THe Musica, Courier by our 
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excellent Leipsic correspondent, Mr. August Guessbacher. 
I agree with him in his judgment that this work in overture 
form is nothing more than an estimable fzéce doccasion 
and will never hold as high a place in the Leipsic master's 
long list of musical creations as his far better ‘‘ King Man- 
Reinecke conducted later in the 





























































































fred” overture, which 
evening 

As pianist the veteran appeared with Mozart's C minor 
concerto, which I heard from him also some twenty years 
ago at Cologne, at a time when between Reinecke 
and his chum, the late Ferdinand Hiller, still existed the 


better Mozart player of the two. The battle has never been 


ble, both in amiability and simplicity (the two true charac- 
teristics of Mozart interpretation) of conception and smooth- 
ness and finish of technic, as well as pliability and grace of 
touch. All these admirable qualities are still preserved at 
his high old age by Carl Reinecke, of Leipsic—and may he 
long continue to possess them ! The public in just apprecia- 
i many merits overwhelmed 


tion of the master’s great and 


recalls 


cert 
with orchestral accompaniment, with which she created 
such a furore at the Wagner Society concert, and Prof. 
Waldemar Meyer, who played the Mendelssohn violin con- 
certo, the adagio from Spohr's ninth concerto and a presto 
by Franz Ries, all with abundant technic, fire and sound 
tone, as well as clean intonation. 

* & 

3y cable I advised you of the success which both Mary 
Howe and her husband, William Lavin, achieved here ina 
concert of their own at the Singakademie on last Saturday 
night. The house was crowded with a select audience and 
great enthusiasm prevailed 

The beautiful lady from Vermont I had not heard for 
several years and was surprised at the gain she has since 
made in musical depth and the amount of feeling and 
warmth, quite unusual in a soprano /eg giero, which she dis- 
played. It has been said of nearly all the coloratura sing- 
ers I can remember that they are cold. 
would certainly be undeserved and unjust in Mary Howe's 
case, for joined to the qualities gained by excellent school- 
ing, her voice has the warm timbre of a true artist and 
woman. Her singing of the ‘‘mad scene” from Thomas’ 
‘‘Hamlet” was as artistically polished as the ‘‘ Oiseau 
charmant ” aria from David's ‘‘ Perle du Brésil” was tech- 
nically flawless, and in the duet from the third act of 
‘* Aida” she showed a wealth of feeling, verve and tender- 
ness. 

The latter qualities distinguish also William Lavin’s de- 
livery, and his fine tenor voice, which lately seems to have 
grown under good trajning, as well as his much improved 
style, shone to an advantage which the public was by no 
Moreover, Lavin is one of 


means slow in appreciating. 
those rare birds, a tenor with brains, and he sings musically, 
always in absolutely true pitch and without affectation. I 
liked him ever so much and am sincerely glad of the 
couple's great and unanimous success with the public and 
Besides participating in the aforementioned duet 
from ‘‘ Aida” Mr. Lavin sang the ‘Celeste Aida” aria 
from the same Verdi opera and the great ‘‘ Eleazar” aria 
from Halevy's ‘‘ La Juive.” As an encore he gave a very 
pretty little song, ‘‘At Parting,” by James Rogers, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Mary Howe sang in response to 
recalls, ‘‘Solvejg Lied,” from ‘Peer Gynt,” by 


1! 


press. 


hearty 
Grieg. 

Professor Mannstaedt, with the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
accompanied unusually well and contributed to the program, 
quite in the spirit of its Italian-French complexion, the | 
'* Aida” and Massenet’s little interlude, ‘‘ Le 
dernier sommeil de la Vierge.” 

In order to verify my assertion of the unusually unanim- 
ous praise which our compatriots achieved with the Ham- 
burg and Berlin press, I subjoin some translated criticisms. 


overture 


Says the 
‘Hamburger Nachrichten.” 

Mary Howe She startled us with several 
pieces of song technic that were to her so easy that no one could 
imitate her. She is a virtuosa par excellence. She attacks the highest 
notes with wonderful ease and trills on high C with the elegance and 


is a singing phenomenon 


grace of a flute and her scales are like pearls. 

Besides her arias she sang two songs, one from an old opera of 
Rarthee, the other Grieg’s “ Solvejg Lied,’ which seemed to us likea 
Miss Howe sang all her music in a masterly artistic fashion 
and received an ovation 


flower 





**Hamburger Fremden Blatt.” 
Howe has a pure, beautiful, ringing, coloratur soprano. The 


was electrified by her brilliant rendering of the aria from 


Mar; 
public 
“Perle du Brésil.’ 

When one hears such a splendid performance of coloratur singing 
one cannot but respect and admire it. In the air from “ Fiancée 
d’Abydos” and “Solvejg Lied" (Greig) the singer also won the | 
sympathy of her audience by her expressive rendering of same 


“ Hamburger Correspondent.” 
Mary Howe, who appeared before a Hamburg audience for the 
first time last night is a magnificent, finished singer with a beautiful, 
soprano full and rich in the middle and upper 


ringing voice, 
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most lively and friendly controversy as to who was the | 


“ ig 
decided in anybody's favor, for both were equally admira- | 


the distinguished visitor with much applause and enthusiastic | 


Two other likewise highly successful soloists at this con- | 
were Rosa Sucher, who sang the five Wagner /ezder | 


The predicate | 


| Say that he has an easy, expressive and sympathetic voice and that 








registers. She sings to high F and trills exquisitely on the high C. 








URI 


| Her fioritures glisten like gold dust in the sunshine. She sang the 

| air from “Perle du Brésil,”’ alsoan air from “La Fiancée d’Aby- 

dos,’”’ by Barthe, and_ Grieg’s ‘Solveig Lied,” in an artistic and sur- 

prising manner. The public gave her great applause and she was 

recalled many times. Peet 

“Deutscher Reichs Anzeiger.” 

| The American artists Mary Howe and William Lavin, who are 
making a tour through Europe, appeared here last night for the first 
time together. 

Both singers ready for their work have started on a brilliant 
career. 

Mr. Lavin, who appeared first, showed us in his several arias a 
strong, even; ringing voice, easily reaching the high C, combined 
with a warm, dramatic delivery. His performance aroused vocifer- 

| ous applause, and he was recalled many times. 

In still greater measure did Mary Howe astonish the audience with 
her coloratur. With the greatest ease she reaches the high E, and 
sings trills, rapid runs and chromatic passages with pearl-like purity. 

In her selections, the air and ballad from “Hamlet” and the aria 
| from “ Perle du Brésil,’”’ she showed great virtuosity and worth. 

Neither singer ever failed in purity of intonation nor clearness of 
pronunciation, and trom all sides of the numerous audience was 
heard the wish that these richly endowed singers might visit us often. 


“Berliner Fremden Blatt.” 

Fortunately for us I was able to hear at least the last part of the 
program given by Mary Howe (heard formerly at Kroli’s Theatre) 
| and William Lavin at the Singakademie. From the lady I heard the 
air from ‘‘Perle du Brésil,’”’ which she sang with a full, beautiful | 
voice, without any of the * beloved’ tremolo in her intonation. | 


Mr. Lavin showed himself the possessor of a beautiful real tenor | 
voice and as an artistic and sympathetic singer. They sang together | 
the great duet from ‘“ Aida,” which was received with great and 
justly deserved applause. 

“Kleine Journal.” 
In order to be understood in my criticism of the concert given by 


| Mary Howe and William Lavin, I must referto an event of several 


years ago. On May 26, 1888, there was a performance of ** The Barber 
of Seville” given at Kroll’s Theatre which promised to be of great 
interest, as a newly rising star was to allow her light to shine for the 
first time 

Mr. Joseph Engel discovered her and was very proud of it. 

Miss Howe, of charming appearance, young and fresh as a sunny 
spring morning, appeared as *“‘ Rosina.”’ 

We wrote at that time, the voice has an exquisite timbre and a de- 
cided tendency to the coloratur nature. Even the best of the Italian | 
singers could not use their voices more easily or more freely than 
Miss Howe 

One then noticed that she is still a beginner, but that matters not, 
as she shows a splendid method to support her voice, with which she 
can hope to attain to the first rank of artists 

Now after five years of study and most successful singing she 
comes to us again as Mary Howe-Lavin, with her husband, William 
Lavin, to gain new laurels, but unfortunately not at Kroll’s, for there 
is never to be more opera given there—and whata pity! for what 
a magnificent appearance these two gifted singers could have made 
there! Of Mary Howe wecan speak inthe same complimentary terms 
as heretofore, but adding that she is now a thorough mistress of her | 
art and can cope with anyrival. The timbre of the voice is lovely, 
like a flute. Mr. Lavin is a splendid artist, whose real tenor voice, 
although educated in the pure Italian school, retains none of the dis- | 
agreeable mannerisms of the same. 

-Without tremolo, without tiring the public with long held notes, 
he made a deep impression on his audience through natural expres- 
sion and the liquid sounds of his sympathetic voice. 





Berlin ‘“‘Lokal Anzeiger.” 
Being obliged to come late to the Singakademie I didnot hear the | 


| aria from ‘‘ Hamlet” sung by Mrs. Mary Howe-Lavin nor the arias 


from “ Afda”’ or “ The Jewess”’ sung by William Lavin, but I heard | 
enough to convince me that both people are splendid singers. Mary | 
Howe showed us a strong, full, even, pure voice, possessed of re- 
markable technic. Hers was a most happy appearance inthe concert 
hall, and after never ending applause she was obliged to give as an 
encore a song of Grieg’s in the German ianguage. We heard Mr. 
Lavin only inthe great duet from “ Afda” with his wife, but we can 


the next time he sings we shall most certainly not be absent from the 
performance. 
“*Neue Preussische Kreuz Zeitung.” 

We had no idea that we were going to hear Saturday evening such 
a splendid concert as was given by Mary Howe and William Lavin. 

We only wish that our German singers had half the good qualities 
that this “singing pair’’ have ; then our concert stage wou!d be tre- 
mendously improved. 

A voice of truly fascinating loveliness, a most praiseworthy school, 
a use of the head voice which we have hardly ever heard before, 
good, pure intonation, a simple and distingushed style, and in all 
respects a pure and brilliant coloratur—what more can one want? 

William Lavin possesses also a beautiful, even, sympathetic voice, 
and his style—warm, fresh and full of life—is highly to be praised. 
With splendid dramatic feeling and warmth was given the great 
duet from “ Alda.” That these singers had a very unusual success 
is understood, and the wish that this incomparable “singing pair” 
shall return to us soon is universal. 


“ Vossiche Zeitung.” 

Mrs. Lavin was already known to us from her appearance at 
Kroll’s. The charm of her soprano lies in the piano which she main- 
tains up into the octave inalt. The voice there sounds silvery, airy 
andtender. Inthe aria from ‘Perle du Brésil” it could hardly be 
separated from the tone of the obligato flute. Fluent and certain is 
her coloratura, especially the firm, nimble trills on high notes. 
Lavin’s tenor voice is of soft timbre, but clear and powerful, 
especially in the high register. Mr. Lavin singsin Italian manner, 
but the darker color of his voealization tendg toward the German 
school. His expression is one of momentary vivacity, which might 
lead one to think that he belongs upon the operatic stage. His in- 
tonation is of remarkable reliability. 





“Berliner Boersen Zeitung.” 

Mrs. Mary Howe-Lavin has, since her appearance here at Kroll’s 
in 1889, ripened into one of our foremost coloratura singers. She 
possesses a remarkably sonorous voice of the big compass up to high 
E, and knows how to handle it with perfect mastery. Her vocaliza- 
tion is flawless in all registers, and these are perfectly even, which, 
together with her technic, for which no difficulties seem to exist, 
make her one of the noblest and now sorare representatives of the 
bel canto. The artist sang with pronounced success, and received 





—— 


| Caprice will take with the public. 





endless applause, flowers and other tokens of esteem in richest 
measure. Mr. Lavin is the possessor of a powerful tenor voice 
that reaches upto high C. He made his best effect by means of the 
dramatic faithfulness of his interpretation and, with his wife, 
shared the honor of the public favor. 

* * 

After the Howe-Lavin concert I complied with an invita- 
tion to the annual ball given by the Berlin Press Club, andI 
must say that it was one of the mostinteresting affairs of the 
kind I ever attended. Everybody of importance in the ar- 
| tistic or literary world of Berlin and a good many from out 
| of town were present at the Philharmonie. In the musical 
| field the Opera was strongest, represented by such notables 
| as Count Hochberg, Leoncavallo, Pierson, Sucher and his 
| wife, Dr. Muck, Pollini, of Hamburg ; Gross, of Bayreuth ; 
| Gudehus, Buloz, Krolop, Lieban and a host of others too 
numerous to mention or to remember. 





+**# & 


After an absence of several years, spent in London, one 
| of the world’s greatest violinists, Emil Sauret, made his 
rentrée here with a concert of his own at the Singakademie 
last night. I had not heard Sauret since he left New York 
some seventeen years ago. The Frenchman, who at that 
time was the first husband of Teresa Carrefio, left the New 
World in disgust. He was not appreciated there, and he 


| could not even make a decent living. To-day it would be 


different in all probability. For not only has Sauret grown 
to be a much greater artist than he was at that time, but 


| New York has since learned a good deal and great artists 


are better appreciated there now than they were seventeen 
years ago. 

Sauret, who is well liked here was greeted by a large 
audience, predisposed in his favor. The violin element of 
course was most strongly represented, and the only one of 
importance I did not see was Joachim. Where was he? 

For his opening number Sauret performed the horribly 
difficult and by no means equally effective violin concerto in 
C major, op. 30, by Moriz Moszkowski. The composer him- 
self vonducted, and as he is not very efficient in handling 
the stick, and most of the time lagged behind with the or- 
chestra, he neither rendered the soloist nor himself a ser- 
vice. The concerto has many beauties, but most of those, 
especially in the first movement, are strongly reminiscent 
of Richard Wagner, and above all ‘‘ Die Meistersinger.” A 
mental coherency between the different movements seems 
to be lacking, and altogether this Moszkowski violin con- 
certo will hardly survive its author. A not much better 
fate will befall the ‘‘Pibroch,” by Mackenzie, which was 
Sauret’s second work for interpretation. A few oases in a 
big desert of difficulties, bizarreries and agglomerations of 


| national Scotch peculiarities, are the distinguishing features 


of this composition, and it is only when players of the 


| technical ability of a Sarasate or a Sauret give to its per- 


formance all the thought and skill they are possessed of 
that such dreary stuff as the Rhapsody in F and the A minor 
The Scotch dance at the 
close, however, is effective and captivating. 

The great hit of the evening was made by Sauret with 
Saint-Saéns’ piquant and Frenchy introduction and Rondo 
capriccioso, which was given in superb style with elegance, 
finish, dash and of course magnificent technic, tone and 
admirable bowing. To the storm of applause that followed 
Sauret responded with an unaccompanied violin variation 
fantasia on a theme from ‘‘ Lucia,” which bristled with 
difficulties and which he dashed off in an absolutely inimi- 
table manner. Of course he was recalled again and again, 
and the public would not leave the hall until he had yielded 
to another encore demand. The Philharmonic Orchestra 
besides furnishing the accompaniments contributed to the 
program under Mannstaedt’s direction the ‘‘ Prometheus ” 
overture by Beethoven, an andante from one of Tschai- 
kowsky’s string quartets, and the ‘‘ Dance of the Will o’ th’ 
Wisps” from Berlioz’s ‘‘ Damnation of Faust.” 


* & & 


Iam in receipt of the following unexpected epistle from 
a very young but evidently also very promising gentleman, 
which I herewith reproduce verbatim et literatim : 

JANUARY 19, 1894. 
Mr. Floersheim : 

S1r—Some time ago I chanced to peck (sic!) up a copy of your in- 
teresting paper (of which, thank heavens, I am wof a regular reader) 
and read a most insulting and silly criticism of the playing of my 
Uncle Sally Liebling. While I do not resent the criticism for the 
sake of the influence which it may exert on the public, I do resent it 
as an insult to my uncle, my family and consequently myself. You 
have also seen fit to speak of my father, Max Liebling, in very de- 
rogatory terms at times, and I feel myself called upon to warn you 
herewith ‘hat if you ever dare to repeat those or similar remarks 
about my uncle Sally Liebling 1 shall thrash you publicly. Perhaps 
ahore whipping (sic!) in public will cure you of your habit of cow- 
ardly attacks upon eminent artists who have incurred your dis- 
pleasure. LEONARD M. LIEBLING, 

Charlottenstr. 5 II. 


What the last sentence about the hore whipping has to do 
with it I do not exactly see, for I fail to remember that the 
uncle, Sally Liebling, ever ‘‘ incurred my displeasure,” and 
he most certainly is not an ‘‘ eminent artist.” Quite on the 
contrary, I ‘dare to repeat” that he is rather a poor pian- 
ist. Now ‘lay on, Macduff.” 

* & & 

Mrs. Marie Ritter-Goetze seems at last to have recovered 

from her throat trouble. She has returned to town from 
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her long and enforced leave of absence, and is to make her 
rentrée at the Royal Opera House as ‘‘ Nancy” in ‘* Mar- 
tha” by the end of the week. 

. xk * * 

Camilla Urso is a great frequenter of concerts, but she 
has not yet appeared in one of her own. 

In the early part of the winter her injured arm had a 
relapse, which prevented her using it ; now the arm is well, 
but the season is drawing to a close. She has however 
been heard at a grand reception given in her honor by a 

















the Empress Frederic. The young lady had the honor of 


playing her concert program before Her Imperial Highness | 


and her court. Her Majesty expressed her satisfaction and 
pleasure in having heard the talented little artist in the 


most gracious manner. 


* * 


Mrs. Dory Burmeister-Petersen, of Baltimore, was the 
pianist at last Friday’s chamber music soirée given at Paris 
by the Marsick quartet. 





HANS VON BULOW. 


leader in musical circles here, and all who were fortunate 
enough to be present on this occasion unite in saying that 
Berlin will lose much in not having heard this distinguished 
artist. 

Joseph Joachim has shown her much attention, publicly 
Recently after a dinner at his house 


as well as socially. 
Camilla Urso gratified the master by playing his concerto, | 
which performance he said surpassed even the high ex- 
pectations he had formed from her great reputation. 

Camilla Urso is, or rather was, the owner of a magnifi- 
cent Tourte bow, which she prized very highly, and which 
had belonged to Baillot; this bow Herr Joachim greatly 
admired, and volunteered the remark that he used a mend- 
ed bow, it having come to grief after fifty years of service. | 
Since his own bow was broken he has never found another 
to suit him until this one, and he suggested an exchange, 
which Mrs. Urso has finally consented to make. 

Fréderic Liiere, Camilla Urso’s husband, has been in 
town for a few days, but left yesterday for Paris, with the 
intention of returning to Berlin at an early date, 


* x * 


A symphonic poem for orchestra by Elliott Schenck, a 
New York boy, was recently produced under his own direc- 
tion at a Gewerbehaus concert in Dresden, and met with 
flattering reception by both the public and the press of the 


Saxonian capital. 
x + * 
Miss Amelia Heineberg, of Nashville, Tenn., a pupil of 
Professor Barth and who, as I reported a little while ago, 
gave a concert at Berlin, was invited on the 22d inst., to- 


gether with her master, to a large soirée at the palace of 


| stein. 





the Salle Erard on February 3 and a piano recital at the 
same place Saturday, February 10. 
* % 
Edward Grieg has finished some new works, which he 
will bring out for the first time in a concert to be given by 


| him at the Gewandhaus, Leipsic, on February 1. 


* & * 

Anderson, the flutist, will conduct some orchestral con- 
certs in Copenhagen next month. The Philharmonic 
Society of that city will also be conducted in a concert by 
Siegfried Wagner, to whom the post of conductor is said to 
have been offered. Tschaikowsky was to have conducted 


| one of the concerts, which now will be taken by Anton Rubin- 


Dr. Muck has also been asked to direct and he may 
do so. Svendsen, who is one of the best living conductors, 
has given up the post of conductor of the Philharmonic and 
now directs the Royal Opera. 

* * & 

The reverendus ad non reverendum Hugo Goerlitz was 
here last week on important business. First of all he con- 
cluded a contract with the Duse for England, and if she 
draws half as well there as she is doing in Germany at the 
present time Hugo will coin some lucre. Then he was 
here as an emissary of the most wide awake of all managers, 
Daniel Mayer, of London, who will shortly open here a 
concert a/?sncy, similar to the very important and profitable 
one which he is now conducting in England. 

Goerlitz tells me that Paderewski just left England for 
Italy, where he will take a rest from piano playing for a 
few months. His next public appearance will be at the 
Aix-la-Chapelle Netherrhenisch Music Festival in May. 

O. F. 


The lady will also give a concert | 
of her own with an orchestra conducted by Lamoureux at | 
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Hans yon Bulow Dead. 





Cairo, February 13.—Hans von Bilow, the dis- 


tinguished German pianist. died to-day. 








| FOREICN NOTES. 


| Eibenschutz.—Brahms’ new piano pieces were pro- 
| duced at the popular concerts, London, January 22, when 
Miss Eibenschiitz who had studied them under him in . 
person played them for the first time. : 

London Critics.—Mr. Henry Hersee, for thirteen 
years musical critic on the ‘* Globe,” has retired and is 
succeeded by Mr. Barclay Squire, of the ‘‘ Westminster 
Gazette.” 

Handel Festival.—The Crystal 
have managed to secure a capital cast for the Handel 
Festival, which will take place June 22 to 29 next. Mrs. 
Albani, Miss Anna Williams, Mrs. Clara Samuell, Mrs. 
Marian McKenzie, Messrs. Lloyd and Santley are of course 
retained, and an engagement has also been made with Miss 
Clara Butt, the promising young student of the Royal 
College of Music and who will now, like Mr. Ben Davies, 
appear for the first time at a Handel festival. Mrs. Melba. 
the opera singer, it is understood, has been engaged mainly 
for the ‘‘ Selection” program, and the cast otherwise in- 
cludes Miss Emma Juch, Mr. Andrew Black and Mr. Norman 
Salmond. 


Palace directors 


Sims Reeves.—Once more Mr. Sims Reeves is 
about to commence a tour of the provinces, which, this 
time, will not be a ‘‘ farewell.” Shortly after Easter the 
aged tenor proposes to sing at a limited number of provin- 
cial towns under the management of Mr. Daniel Mayer. 

Julius Handrock.—The circumstances connected 
with the death of Julius Handrock, the well-known Ger- 
man composer of drawing room and other piano pieces, 
were extremely sad. He was, it seems, celebrating his 
silver wedding, and had lifted up his glass for a toast, 
when he fell back and expired, doubtless of heart disease 
produced by excitement. He was born in 1830,so that he 
was by no means an old man. 

Centenaries.—February 2 was the 300th anniversary 
of the death of Palestrina, and June 14th will be the 300th 
anniversary of the death of Orlando di Lassus. On No- 
vember 6th the 400th anniversary of the birth of Hans 
Sachs will be celebrated with great pomp at Nuremberg. 

Rubinstein.—An invitation was sent by the London 
Philharmonic Society to Rubinstein, asking him to come to 
London this summer and conduct one of his works. It 
was doubtless hoped that if he had made up his mind to 
return there the greatest of living pianists would not have 
left without giving one or more recitals. But Rubinstein 
has an unconquerable repugnance to the sea, and he is not 
likely to visit England this year. 

Die Soldatenbraut.”—A_ romantic 
retta, ‘‘ Die Soldatenbraut,” by Carl Scheumann, who 
wrote both text and music, was produced lately at the Carl 
Theatre, Vienna. On this occasion the music was better 
than the libretto. 

Dusseldorf.—An historical evening of comic opera 
was given at Diisseldorf, January 12, when fragments of 
‘‘Doctor und Apotheker, by Dittersdorf; ‘‘ Schauspiel- 
director,” by Mozart; ‘‘ Opernprobe,” by Lortzing, and 
Wagner’s ‘‘ Meistersinger,” were given for the benefit of 
Capellmeister Gdllrich. 


comic ope- 
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BOSTON, February 11, 1894, 


66 ORA NOVISSIMA,” the ryhthm of Ber- 

H ard de Morlaix, monk of Cluny, on the Celestial 
to music by Horatio W. Parker, was sung for 
Boston by the Hiindel and Haydn in Music 
Mr. Parker was the 


Country, set 


the first time in 


Hall Sunday evening, February 4. 


Sawyer, Mr. William H. Rieger and Mr. Max Heinrich. 
Che orchestra was made up of members of the Symphony 
Orchestra 

This oratorio is characterized by a wealth of melodic in- 
vention, by a keen, subtle sense of the value of rhythm, by 


a mastery of contrapuntal art and by a knowledge of in- 
trumental devices. The work is conceived in noble spirit, 
and although one may dispute concerning the expression of 
numbers, there is nothing 
the projected 


religious feeling in certain 


tawdry or mean in the carrying out of 
design 
Mr. Parker 


hammered 


His tunes are not 
they flow spon- 


is a melodist by birth. 


out with and sweat; 


pain 


taneously. In polyphonic passages polyphony does not 
become a mere answer toa self imposed problem, but the 
walk of each voiceis fluent and graceful. The inner voices 


are well nourished ; the orchestral figures have something 
to say worth hearing. 

Neale has described the measure of Bernard's poem as 
tylic hexameter, divided into three parts, between 
esura The hexameter has a 


and feminine leonine rhyme between the two 


‘a da 
vhich a c% is inadmissible. 
tale 1 


first clauses,” and he gives the following effect in English: 


rhyme 


I e will be ending soon, Heaven will be rending soon ; 
fast wea pray we: 

Come e most merciful; comes the most terrible ; watch 
we Ww e may we 


No wonder that the pious monk affirms in the preface 
that ‘‘nothing but the special inspiration of the Spirit of 
God could enable him to employ this measure through so 
long a poem.’ 

And Mr. Parker may plume himself with reason on his 
success in avoiding for the most part rhythmical monotony 
That which must apparently be rigid is with him 


in music 
flexible. Take the charming obligato to ‘‘ Patria Splen- 
dida” (bass solo, page 31) for an example, or the happy 


rhythmical effects in the double chorus ‘“‘Stant Syon 
Atria,” which chorus, by the way, must have been sug- 
gested by the scherzo in the ninth symphony. 

And right here let me speak of reminiscences, for Mr. 
Parker has in this work listened to other voices besides his 
In the opening chorus, page 15, there is more than a 
‘*Gloria in Excelsis” in 


own 
restion of a passage in Tours’ 
the service in F, and this means that Gounod’s music is 
strained through the sieve of Tours. At the bottom of the 
in ‘‘ Walkiire” is hinted at 
In the quartet 





same page the ‘‘ love motiv” 
and this motiv is found in other places. 
there are strains of ‘‘ Faust.” On page 72 the progression 
in the accompaniment, B, A sharp, E sharp, G sharp, F 
sharp, &c., is Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Wedding March.” I confess 
these few reminiscences do not disturb me, for Mr. Parker 
has a voice of his own and he speaks clearly and bravely. 

Mr. Parker has a peculiar facility in contrapuntal writing, 
in expressing his thoughts in the severe style. There is 
the chorus, “Pars Mea,” a noble piece of composition. 
There is the chorus, a capella ‘‘ Urbs Syon unica,” no 
merely labored and imitative attempt, but a masterpiece, 
to which any composer now living would gladly sign his 
name. 

M1 is acquainted intimately with the resources of 
orchestral instruments. He has a sense of color. He 
revels in the thought of possible combinations. On the other 
his instrumentation is exuberant rather than dis- 
creet; in the solos, particularly in the tenor and the alto 
solos, there is excess in accompaniment, and the singers 


Parker 
hand 


suffer thereby 

It may be permitted for one to say here that the tenor and 
the alto solos are the weakest portions of the work from 
the strictly musical standpoint. The tenor solo, sung in- 
telligently by Mr. Rieger, made little effect, nor is the exu- 
berant instrumentation alone at fault ; the tonality is too 
unsettled and the continual modulations cause fatigue. 
The notes of the alto solo lie chiefly in the pale, neutral 
sexless part of that voice. 

And in spite of many fine passages in the final chorus, I 


The solos were sung by Miss Juch, Mrs. H. E.- 


Tez" MUSICAL COURIER. 


opening vocal measures are merely vain, meaningless coun- 
terpoint. The chorus is too long; there is a frittering 
away of the one great expected, demanded climax. 

I have not yet spoken of a marked feature of the ‘‘ Hora 
Novissina,” and that is the singular mingling of the opera- 
tic so called with that which is sternly ecclesiastical. In 
the very first chorus the phrase ‘‘ Recta remuneret " might 
be swung by any chorus in any half dead Italian opera, 
while the conductor is stamping the time and the atmos- 
phere of the stage is heavy with garlic. In the quartet in 
the soprano solo, and in choral passages, as in the ‘‘ Spe 
tamen ambulo” (page 142 seq.) there is an opera house in 
sight. 

Now Mr. Parker in this same work has shown his appre- 
ciation and his mastery of antique religious musical art. 
He reaches his greatest height of expression and his‘most 
exalted and rapt conception of the bliss and the glory of 
the Celestial Country is in the polyphony known to the 
Netherlanders and the great Italians. But Mr. Parker is 
also a man of our own day. By nature he is musically 
sensuous, and in ‘‘ Hora Novissima,” as in Chadwick’s 
‘*Phoenix Expirans,” as in Tinel’s ‘St. Francis,” sen- 
suousness and mysticism embrace each other. 


* 
* * 


Here enter many questions. Let me this week only pro- 
pound a few ; for the present I take no side. 

Other things being equal, who would write the purer 
religious music: A Roman Catholic, a routine Protestant, 
or an Agnostic in the true meaning of the word ? 

Is the fugue in these days necessary in one form of the 
expression of religious music, or is it merely an imperti- 
nent and irrelevant and irreverent tradition ? 

Who shall decide what the confines of religious music 
shall be? 

Who shall define religious music for the modern world ? 

Is there any such thing as religious music, except as it 
is heard by the individual hearer ? 


* 
* * 


In this connection let me call your attention to the re- 
marks of a writer in a late number of the ‘ Pall Mall Ga- 


zette:” 

It is rumored—and in certain circles such arumor is naturally the 
occasion of much heart flutter—that the Pope is about to publish an 
Encyclical letter prohibiting the use of florid music in Roman Catholic 
churches. By such a command the music of Mozart, Haydn and 
many another will be in future forbidden for consecrated use. Now 
this ishard. It may be true that Haydn disbelieved, or at least en- 
tertained heresies concerning the true doctrine of the Trinity, as he 
plainly showed by certain significant omissions in his third (or Im- 
perial) Mass. Nevertheless, he never composed without reciting his 
chaplet ; and Mozart had the profoundest attachment to his Church— 
at least, when he was young. 

The Pope, we fear, has little sense of relativity, an admirable failure 
in a Pope; and therefore he creates in Palestrina an absolute stand- 
ard, by the extent of whose measure all other musicians are com- 
pelled to fall, at least ecclesiastically. If we thought that the Pontiff 
really judged by a standard of musical criticism, we should really 
have an admiration for his Holiness’ judgment The fact is that 
Mozart’s masses are not very serious composition ; asa rule they are 
feeble and conventional. But when one feels morally convinced that 
itis the manner and not the master that is condemned, one is filled 
with a certain sense of regret. It isright to indulge in some surprise 
at this point ; for, indeed, why florid music should be less divine than 
the academic—we will not say uninspired—music of Palestrina, we 
are bewildered to discover. Michal had nochild till the day of her 
death. It would bea fitting revenge if the musical successors of 
Mozart produced no mass from now henceforth. 

Surely here is a good and long text for a sermon next 
week, 

- 

* oa 

But whatever one may think of this alleged operatic ten- 
dency of Mr. Parker’s muse, no one can deny the purity 
and nobility of her expression. 
She may in portions of her song remember the pleasure 
of the world, but it is with the emotion of a healthy, full 
blooded woman, a woman fit to be the mother of men; not 
a chlorotic, neurotic gynandre. 


+ 
* * 


The performance was creditable throughout, often excel- 
lent, when the difficulties that befell the singers are taken 
into consideration. Less worthy of the reputation of the 


Society was the performance of the dull and disjointed 
fragments of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Christus." I am nota 
‘*Mendelssohn man,” but as a lover of fair play I protest 
against the injustice done the composer whenever ‘“ Chris- 
tus” or the ‘‘ Reformation Symphony” appears on a pro- 
gram. 


* 
n 


Will Mr. Parker’s work live? That Timealone can tell. 
But it is not too much to say now that ‘* Hora Novissima” 
is an honor to the composer and to his country. And when 
an American writes such a work it is not absolutely neces- 
sary to look to negro tunes of doubtful authenticity for the 
salvation of American music, or to go a pilgrimage to 
Spillville, Ia. 

* i x 

Mr-Sidney Woodward, a young tenor with a sympathetic 
voice of good compass, gave a pleasing song recital the 5th 
in Chickering Hall. He was assisted by Miss Ellen M. 
Kinsman, soprano, and Mr. Felix Winternitz, violinist. 

Miss Aagot Lunde, a contralto, who is in the habit of 
singing songs that lie just above the working part of her 
voice, gave a song recital Wednesday evening, the 7th, in 
Steinert Hall. She sang with a hearty appreciation of the 
character of each of her selections, and as her program 
was out of the common run I think it worth printing in 
full. Many of these songs were new to Boston and our 
local singers. 








Sonata, op. 92, in C, for piano and ’cello.............0s000 Rheinberger 
Mr. Perabo and Mr. Fries. 
et OT on vo ccc coe nécetenescesdececevesess Hildach 
ws Ri), A Se Ye rT 
aad ion occ dcccnccecescevccccccoeoooonce R. Becker 
PE a PERM ace cescoccsstscesesccccaccescogses Luckstone 
“Meine Mutter hats mewollt ”..........cccccccccsccssccscccees Lessman 
“* Madchen mit dem rothen Miindchen”’........ ...........4. Jan Gall 
oe  Cinknindebetdestercees osesneces sacccbeehed Grieg 
Nocturne.... / >, ‘ 
a fcceeneamecreecseesceeecscesceescceescessseeneceneces Popper 
Schwananenlied...... ..L. Hartmann 
EN : +. 555 osc hboeh bead baeerbabanad ieeestectaseusaed lagen 
a, &f errr dese Ud cesnaeiecenantal Miss Lang 
“*How Many Times Do I Love Thee, Dear?”’.. | B. E. Woolf 
ET wich cheese 62enebesdtudenasesrcekibece Bac re 
OR I FR ee Agathe Gréndahl 
i eh ORS OF TMOO” oc ccccacrcresessccccceconccecneees oote 
PT cb iivcuhbnakssdvesseccaaweesdsstlesestiecesas Mendelssohn 
en Tht 24) i pconpeunwtase ws. 40benepcncesseh. tiene Per Lasson 


Miss Emma Juch sang well to a small audience at a 
Suffolk musicale on the 6th in Music Hall. 

It is reported that Mr. T. Q. Seabrooke has purchased 
the right to produce ‘‘ Tobasco,” the operetta of which I 
spoke last week. 

Mr. Car! Faelten will give two piano recitals in Bumstead 
Hall February 20 and March 6. 

The receipts of the Worcester County Musical Asso- 
ciation for the past year were $8,826.25 ; the expenses were 
$11,167.01. Mr. A. C. Munroe, was chosen president at 
the annual meeting, to succeed the Hon. Edward L. Davis, 
who, for personal reasons, declined re-election. 

The program of the Symphony concert this week will be 
as follows: Brahms, Symphony No. 2; Harimann, overture 
‘* Nordischen Heerfahrt ” (first time) ; violin pieces played 
by Mr. Loeffler ; romanza (op. 42), Bruch, and Morceau de 
Concert, Saint-Saéns; symphonic poem, ‘‘ Francesca da 
Rimini,” Tschaikowsky. 








West Side Vocal Society.—The West Side Vocal So- 
ciety will give its second concert of the season on Thurs- 
day evening, February 15, at the Thirty-fourth Street Re- 
formed Church. Mr. Charles E. Mead will be the conductor; 
Mrs. George Beveridge and Matilda Scott Paine, sopranos ; 
Mr. Walter B. Rogers, cornetist ; Mr. David G. Beeching, 
baritone; F. W. Shepperd, tenor, and Miss Elma Leona 
Robbins, soprano and accompanist. 

Blumenberg Concert Company.— The Blumenberg 
Concert Company, with Louis Blumenberg, ’cello virtuoso ; 
Caroline Oestberg, dramatic soprano; Palicot, pedalia 
pianist ; Henderson, baritone, and other artists after giving 
concerts last week at Davenport, Dubuque, Peoria and 
other cities played this week at Burlington on Monday ; 
Moberly to-day and Sedalia to-morrow. ‘The route follows 
the larger cities of Missouri and Kansas at present. The 
company is unusually successful in every respect. Knabe 
pianos are used. 





ita k landi, 
DRAMATIC PRIMA DONNA. 
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FOR TERMS, DATES, &c., ADDRESS* 


HENRY WOLFOSHN'S MUSICAL BUREAU, 





Madison Square Garden Concert Hall, _ 
SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 3, 


Commencing at 8:30 o'clock, 
FIRST ORCHESTRAL CONCERT 


COURTLANDT PALMER, Pianist, 


Assisted by ANTON SEIDL and his Metropolitan Orchestra. 
PROGRAMME: 


1. ‘*La Damnation de Faust,’’ Berdioz. Herr Seipr and Orcnestea, 
Piano Concerto, C Minor, Saint-Saens. . Mr, CouxtLannt Patmer, 


2. 
3. ** Impressions d’Italie,” First time in America, Charfentier. 
a. Sérénade. @- Mules. e. Napoli. 
6. Ala Fontaine. d. Sur les Cimes. 
Herr Sesion. and Orcuestra. 
4. Piano Solos. a. Waldesrauchen, Liszt, c. Valse, . ,. Chopin. 


6. Romance sans Paroles, d. Etude, . - Chopin. 
Saint-Saens. e, Polonaise, E Major, Liszt. 
Mr. CourTLaANnpT Patosr. 
“The Bartered Bride,"’ Smetana. 
HERR Sept and OrcHEsTRa. 
Second Orchestral Concert, Thursday Afte:noon, March 8, 
Commencing at 3 0’clock. Programme will be duly announced. 
Under the direction of Miss EvisaseTH Marsury. Mr. S. Goodfriend, 
Business Manager. Seats on sale at Wm. A. Pond & Co., 25 Union Square; 
E. Schuberth & Co., 23 Union Square; C. H. Ditson & Co., 807 Broadway; 


5. Overture, 








was disappointed in the chorus as a whole. To me the 





331 East 14th St., New York. 


Tyson’s and all the leading hotels. 

















THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











Georgetown Orchestra.—The Georgetown Orchestra, of 
Washington, D.C., gave its forty-sixth concert in Metzerot 
Hall, Friday evening, February 2. Mr. Herman C. Rake- 
mann conducted the following program : 


CPO, SINE Cucdvc cobcascccedsccebudespesnes Reissiger 
Cavatina, “ Leiti Signor,” from ‘‘ The Huguenots’’..,..... Meyerbeer 
Orchestra accompaniment. 

Miss Sopha Church Hall. 

Spanish Dance, C MiGjOr...ccccosccesceesedecsesscdésiccviess Moszkowski 
Sn BOUk Si ia ccasnsennchaddbncuncssaestadis hasneteaanen nets Michiels 
ay FF Roo. conned ncntestdecacconsecests C. M. von Weber 
Mr. John Porter Lawrence. 

Re kw had cb acitaee chic cxecbas tincedsd hoekdaases bese Depret 
Arranged by H. C. Rakemann for string orchestra and harp. 
PIRUMII Ti occ cccccccccs tes cctcncccccecededevess ocuses coccescecss Schmelz 
PROM, cccccceccavdvecvhdnd cdsnbibohs beacdbdséonedevebeeaccecesese Handel 
String orchestra. 
> I Gok iclee 0.6 bab dha Suk c Andes qake bn tar <chdiwenstl Thomas 
PURIST ve cccccccccescadspueseedseseccecepecnseregetecbees Norris 


Violin obligato, Mr. H. C. Rakemann. 
Miss Sopha Church Hall. 
“D7 Ariesionne” (c0cemd GUO) 6.0 ccccoccsccccess vsdtavapedccccdocas Bizet 
Flute solo, Mr. Henry Jaeger. 

The Behrens Concert.—-A thoroughly enjoyable concert 
was given in Madison Square Concert Hall last Wednesday 
evening by Mr. Conrad Behrens. It was first intended to 
hold the concert in the chamber music room of Music Hall, 
but owing to the large advance sale of tickets the larger 
hall was engaged and was comfortably filled. This was 
the program : 

Masse mba. Sete. teem? vo iicisvicsamveesodiedapure ter eganeeve Handal 
Mr. 

Soprano solos— 
“Come raggio di sol’’.......... Caldara (1678-1763) 
“La Calandrina”’ Jomelli (1714-1774) 
Fg DIRS © 6 va ok insist Césee ocaddeesicbeddes ed Pasiello (1741-1816) 


Violin solos 
Andante 
Mazurka 


-Lalo 





Mr. Richard Arnold 


Basso solos 


“En Sommerdag ” (Norwegian).............0:cee000 eevee Mjernlf 
Be, SOF GOWORIEED, caccccsesscoccetocsencovevcecestoessuas Lindblad 
oo ED RO SO ae thc cvictn ck oy yt idenccavsdesces Schumann 
Mr. Conrad Behrens. 
Mezzo soprano solos 
PHONE boas pda vod edeeoedaetes Geubsnd casede ssh cnbeqas Chaminade 


Pe Tl i oc vcs devecdetiveowssubedivectecatetddecetec Caraccialo 


Miss Clara Poole King 


Plane. adie, “ Kaaseuset Oateew ives cictendeccdscsscocssvese Rubinstein 
Mr. Dirk Haagmans. 
i CE iva ocnccvenndacnccteuenseayasdesaptesarutentdwuan Faure 
Mr. Carl Naeser. Mr. Conrad Behrens 

Soprano solos 
BO onccecovenene: qecneumasbrodageneesccbnawsunass Grieg 
PE, Ce Be WHEN os paces sccascdcpisicscectacerdévanea Taubert 

Miss Irene Pevny. 

Tenor solos— 

© IDE? onic 6600) 0 sosuncedpddachedacareesvasenctsosses Beethoven 


“Schoene Wiege meiner Leiden”’.............cceceeeeees Schuman 
Mr. Carl Naeser. 
Sasso solos 
“Die Uhr,” allegorie 
‘Tom der Reimer,” ballade.... 5 
Mr. Cohrad Behrens 
SNE ine tctedconechns 
Mr. Richard Arnold. 


—naeeenaain’ Loewe 


Violin solo, Fantaisie, ‘ ..... Hubay-Bizet 
Ecco quel fiero istante ’ 
Miss Irene Peyny, 
Mr. Carl Naeser, 


Quartet, * 
Mrs. Clara Poole King, 
Mr. Conrad Behrens. 

Mr. Behrens was in excellent voice, and with the able 
assistance of Mrs. King, Miss Perry and Richard Arnold 
the program was most attractively given. Mr. Naeser has 
a sweet but very throaty voice that he uses to good advan- 
tage. Mr. Haagman’s solo was well given and he per- 
formed the duties of accompanist in an able manner. 


Helen von Denhoff.—Miss Helen von Denhoff has been 
talking to the Detroit ‘‘Free Press” gossiper. This is 
what she has to say : 


‘* The newspapers often have a good deal to say about what singers 
and prima donnas eat, but they never tell the public about what they 
do not eat,”’ laughingly remarked Helen von Denhoff, the contralto, 
at the Russell House yesterday afternoon. ‘This season’s business 
has been so hard on some of us that probably we could enlighten the 
public about the luxuries we do not enjoy, about the private cars we 
do not travel in, and about some of the ups and downs—principally 
‘downs’—of asinger’s lot. Somany young girls read about vocalists re- 
ceiving $5,000 a night and all that sort of thing that they immediately 
want to be singers, with the sad result that, as a rule, they are doomed 
to bitter disappointment. Why, I know of a case where an entire 
family was broken up and ruined because one of the girls could 
scream a little. All of the available funds were devoted to her edu- 
cation and the finest masters procured for her, while all the other 
members of the family were neglected. What was the result? A 
broken hearted father and mother and another chorus girl. Yes, that 
young girl is now singing in a chorus. 

“The public want youth as well as fine vocalization, and that is the 
reason that many artists do not do better. But it isso seldom youth 
and art go hand in hand. One spends one’s youth in seeking for art, 
and when it is found, lo and behold! youthis gone. It seems to be the 
. 








inexorable law ; we lay our youth before the altar of art and ambi- 
tion, the period of probation is long and the penaity must be paid. 
Yes, youth, youth! that is what the American public want. If you 
could only find a budding girl with the requirements of a veteran, 
how you would take her up and idolize her!” 

Played at Plainfield.—Mr. Xaver Scharwenka gave a 
recital of romantic piano music at the Casino, Plainfield, 
N. J., Monday evening of last week. He was assisted by 
his pupil, Miss Lavina French. The following is from the 
Plainfield ‘‘ Press :” 

Throughout the program Mr. Scharwenka exhibited his wonderful 
mechanical ability, as well as artistic feeling and versatility. Per- 
fect ease, freedom and evenness of finger technic, firm touch and 
resonant chord playing are some of his characteristics. 

Helmuth College.—The music pupils of the Helmuth 
Women’s College, London, Canada, gave a very entertain- 
ing concert on Monday of last week, when this excellent 
program was given : 


Concerto in C minor, second and third movements......... Beethoven 
Miss Maud Southam. 
English recitation, ‘The Death of Paul Dombey”’............. Dickens 


Miss Ella Morris. 


eS Ve es caccancnnentneanenanndnscdsedhssncdédanveseds Mascagni 
Miss Ethel Carpenter. 
Piano solos 
de opuesyh COTO TELE CETTE Ee eee Lack 
Idilio..... ) 
ME ndsdecteh ds Cckinsaceth sebaacssedoatav sao ascenoesden Moszkowski 
Miss Margaret Cowan. 
German recitation, “‘ Herr Heinrich”’...............ccceeeeeeeees Vogel 
Miss Zaide Murphy. 
ORE, UG Ge sk den cdewevanvasigeties odncas ateceavenssectcces Mililotti 
Miss Dorothy Steele. 
Scherzo, from G minor concerto.............0.eeeeeeeeeees- Daint-Saéns 


Miss Caribel Lidstone. 
English recitation, ‘‘ The Letter Scene ’ (‘*‘ Macbeth”’)....Shakespeare 
Miss Lucy Morrow 
Song, “‘Come where the Lindens bloom”’................. Dudley Buck 
Miss Carlotta Preston. 


French recitation, “ L’Hirondelle et le Proscrit’’............... Fougas 
Miss Maud Howell. 
English recitation, ‘‘ A Sisterly Scheme.”’.............ceeeeeeees Bunner 


Miss Grace Lacy 
Concerto in A minor, first movement................eeceeees Schumann 
Miss Edith Fitzgerald. 
“God Save the Queen.”’ 

Bernard Sinsheimer.— Mr. Bernard Sinsheimer was 
one of the soloists at the charity concert at the Lenox Ly- 
ceum last Thursday evening, when his brilliant violin solos 
were one of the features of the concert. 

Liebling Amateurs.—The Liebling Amateurs gave this 
program at their recital in Kimball Hall, Chicago, last Sat- 
urday afternoon: 





MT icdaa thdhesuiancrerastécandbatacncctaatlapeseteancbeoaersated Handel 
Miss Wood. 

“‘ Momento Giojoso,” op. 42, No. B........ccccccccccecesvees Moszkowski 
Miss Crane. 

Novellette, op. Bi ie Piaagor.. cp coe ccccckebocacsceedon Medducc Schumann 

Miss McDuffee. 
6 OR iii iss nanddoedadnhdsdes ddet dohdebebousel De Koven 
Shs te Cor Came soci cccsedsscccsse bidbeet Chace ctwaaceat Cowen 


Miss Mae Fleming. 
Accompanied by Mr. J. H. Kowalski. 
Fantasie and fugue, in G mimor............cccceecccceccceess Bach-Liszt 
Miss Wilson. 
RSE, OGk BORis cc evescdcoccewevessnuddersueatencsicciccicceves 


NOCtUPNe. ....soccccceveresece / 
‘March of the Dwarfs”.... 
Miss Graham. 

‘““Die Walkure’’ in German.—A performance in 
German of ‘‘ Die Walkiire” was to have been given at 
Music Hall last evening under the management of Mr. 






Leon Margulies, Mr. Walter Damrosch conducting. The 
opera will be repeated Saturday afternoon. 
The cast was as follows: 

PEIEING Leads cdskvs atapicéic baAderdbsconcessssboebacd Amalia Materna 
Pog 5:05 bbs dca cede vdsusedenasdetscsduncedsbsadesse Koert-Kronold 
POR wa ridk sp abéupeetsceVeccddcuckssdecenccusceccesbeoon sees .. Sigrid Wolf 
PRN Ricecdestck 6: ccccwsdnecsveccveddecsevenecces Charlotte Walker 
CPR ay aren < dc cp nc eter cbssne cumendiguacssivedlsadeadcce obi Ida Klein 
Ss dnd bcdsn nen e cescbSpendshsdhivedicedsh ovebcadaduend Helena Brand] 
Maco cecdqsceccecheqcavebeghbesetsedecsdaxnee Marie Maurer 
Siegmund.............. « CeccccvccedevececceccconccccceccdalitOM GOROSt 
POM ayhuxcohebsdbecdbtecesddaadbanyddesctdtvabvusbédesndes Emil Fisher 
UMN Aha des vd Guadédiven catiedh snabaddies cebdels cack Conrad Behrens 
Cs 4c. ca Sai reetadeceddedius<caeukaremiiedl Mildred Golding 
ee didrh diwidedeaacdcredectcdwncedseussetwbtkethelis Anna Fields 
QI GRS « os iciace ic evis ede « dtisies cons cbeasen wera .. Nina Hartmann 
I oc nna sacaiivaion ocetepecnetecegtenst’ .... Lena Goettich 


Carl Busch.—Mr. Carl Busch has just received from his 
publishers in Boston the complete score of his cantata ‘‘ The 
Lady of Shalott,” of which previous mention has been made 
in these columns. It is the most pretentious of all Mr. 
Busch’s works, and will doubtless prove a surprise to his 
friends when heard. It is arranged for soprano voice, 
mixed chorus and orchestra. It has been pronounced by 
Mr. Arthur Foote, of Boston, the eminent composer, a work 
lofty in conception and superb in orchestration. It is said 
to be exceedingly original in some of its points, and those 
who have heard even the piano score are enthusiastic over 
the work. 

It is the purpose of Mr. Busch, provided he receives suffi- 
cient encouragement in the way of advance subscriptions, 
to give this work with an orchestra of forty men, along 
with other of his compositions, among them his prologue 
to ‘‘ The Passing of Arthur;” his orchestral suite ‘‘ Reverie 
Pastorale,” first performed by Theodore Thomas, since 
given in Hamburg, Berlin, Dresden, Leipsic and other 





European musical centres, and six new songs. The sub- 
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scription lists will be placed in the music stores next week 
and it is hoped that there will be a sufficiently generous 
response to justify Mr. Busch in putting his works into re- 
hearsal.— Kansas City ‘* Journal.” 

Jacobsohn Orchestra Club.— Advanced amateur players 
of orchestral instruments in Chicago are having the road to 
musicianship made rather smoother for them than it is to 
be found elsewhere. Every Friday evening for the last 
three months they have enjoyed the opportunity of playing 
in a full orchestra under the direction of the veteran teacher 
and concertmeister, Mr.S. E. Jacobsohn. This is by virtue 
of their membership in the Jacobsohn Orchestra Club of the 
Chicago Conservatory, the advantages of which are free to 
all pupils and amateurs sufficiently advanced to be able to 
play at sight classical compositions of moderate difficulty. 
At no time since the first meeting of the club have less 
than fifty members participated in its rehearsals. At least 
a dozen of the most enthusiastic members are young 
women, of whom two play the ’cello, one the viola and one 
the trombone. The others are first and second violinists. 
The practical and businesslike manner in which the mem- 
bers of the orchestra assemble and get to work without any 
preliminary drill or instruction is one of the most reassuring 
features of Mr. Jacobsohn’s system. When a member finds 
the pace too brisk for him he rarely drops out discouraged, 
but manages to ‘‘ touch the high places” until the pace be- 
comes easier, and in this way gains in confidence while 
profiting by the development of his sense of ensemble 
effects. There are in Chicago quite a number of amateurs 
whose solo work is highly creditable, but heretofore their 
opportunities for ensemble practice have been so few as to 
make that important department of their musical develop- 
ment lag unfortunately in the rear. The results Mr. Jacob- 
sohn’s work in this particular are already most gratifyingly 
apparent. He can now command an orchestra of thirty or 
more pieces capable of presenting a really artistic program, 
and it is probable that in the near future such a program 
will diversify the list of entertainments which are a feature 
of each season of the Conservatory. 

Courtlandt Palmer.—Mr. Courtlandt Palmer's program 
for his début at Madison Square Concert Hal] on March 3 
will include the following: Saint-Saéns’ concerto in C minor; 
Waldesrauschen and polonaise in E major, Liszt ; valse 
and etude, Chopin, and ‘‘ Romance Sans Parole,” Saint- 
Saéns. 

Jonas Recital.—Mr. Alberto Jonas will give a recital this 
afternoon in the Madison Square Concert Hall. The pro- 
gram includes Beethoven's sonata, op. 27, No. 2; a group 
of Chopin compositions and numbers by Schumann, Liszt, 
Mendelssohn, Barnett and Scarlatti-Taussig. 

Marcella Lindh.—Miss Marcella Lindh has returned to 
the city after an absence of four weeks, singing during that 
time with the Bendix String Quartet and at W. C. See- 
boeck’s recital and at several important musicales at the 
residences of Mr. Pullman, Mr. McCormick and Mr. Gor- 
ton, in Chicago. 

Genevra Johnstone-Bishop. — Genevra Johnstone- 
Bishop scored big success at Washington, D. C., the 28th, 
also at St. Louis, Evansville and Cincinnati. 

Ratcliffe Caperton Pupils. — Miss Agnes Morison, 
soprano, and Mr. John Zeyher, baritone, pupils of Mrs. 
Ratcliffe Caperton, sang with fine effect the arias and 
songs to the Shakespeare plays given at Ogontz School, 
Ogontz, Pa., last Monday evening. Mr. Zeyher is prepar- 
ing for grand opera and possesses all the elements of 
success. 

PECIAL NOTICE.—An American musician possessing 

a national reputation is desirous of securing a position 
as chorus director in or near New York. He will also ac- 
cept a church choir and organ. His experience is large and 
varied, and his name will lend strength to any organization 
which should be so fortunate as to secure him. Address 
“«G. S.,” care THE MusicaL Courter. 
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The Virgil-Zeckwer Controversy. 
|* Tue Musicat Courier corre- 


account 


answer to 
est of Mr. Virgil for a further 


spondents 


his controversy with Mr. Zeckwer, Mr. Virgil said: I 
place natter of the proposed public performance, 
whicl MusicaL Courter published three weeks ago, 





hat I did, feeling confident that Mr. Zeckwer 
this a chance of a lifetime to prove the cor- 

as upon this question of the legato touch 
he really has any ideas upon the subject—and at the 
him_an opportunity such as he never had 
he public of the superiority of his 
of the Practice Clavier 
1, for 1 thought surely I 
one 





1ing over those 

ite disappointec 
favor upon the gentleman, 
I had been taking to 
that I was following 


a mnierring a great 
srly respond to 

the thought 
‘heaping coals of fire on 


tle pride in 


actually 


er of THe MusicaLt Courier that 
ir journal in different parts of the 
and that 





sat interest in the matter 


are very anxious to have Mr. Zeckwer stand his ground. 
I IS S f them intimate, if he backs down that 
gre er will himself prove a stumbling block in 


the noble art for which he has been 


f not by the yard, for the last quarter of a 


I am in daily receipt of communications from musicians 


ts of the c« the character of which 


yuntry, 














very pleased to have your readers know, but 
is they are not designed for the publiceye I cannot with 
propriety make use of them. I can assue you they would 
ove interesting reading, particularly to Mr. Zeckwer. 
[he teachers are eager for the truth. My sympathies are 
W hey seem to think that Mr. Zeckwer has it 
power—for once at least—to help them to it. To 
/ anguage of one lady who has communicated 
vith me on the subject, after saying that she did not think 
Mr. Zeckw would dare accept the challenge, gives as 
yne reason for this opinion that ‘‘ when at heart one is not 
( theories as his words imply, he is very apt to 
y whene in opportunity for a trying test comes. 
But as yo it your readers are anxious to hear more 
n this ject, and as there is much more to be said, I 
hall gladly furnish you with further information. 
I stated to you at the close of our last interview, you will 
( tle mber, that Mr. Zeckwer refused point blank 
to answe e question I put to him once and again, whether 
Miss Geyer’s touch was legato or not; therefore the mem- 
bers of the association present are still in the dark, I am 
sor to say, as am I myself, as to whether Miss Geyer’s 
laying, to which we had listened with so much satisfac- 
1, rea possessed the ‘‘ Zeckwer legato” quality or not. 
It ) that Mr. Bowman, though he answered so 
positively that it was legato—as Mr. Zeckwer has not 
handed down a decision—may feel by this time a little 
iky in his own mind as to what legato really is. This is 
ert: y a very unfortunate condition of things in the 
si worl What the outcome will be it is difficult to 





My object in 





making the learned gentleman the very gen- 
erous proposition | did, to give a public recital, was that we 
might learn from his own playing what a legato is. I did 
not publicly put the question as to the correctness of Miss 
Geyer’s legato to him, but a couple of hours later I chanced 
to meet the gentleman at the hotel, and with an eye ever 
to business I put the same question to him that I had pub- 
put to Mr. Zeckwer. His answer, though rather 
é vas along way ahead of no answer at all, so I 
took it thankfully for exactly what I thought it was worth ; 
tasa swer to the question proposed, but as a theme 
or reflection 
aid he, scornfully—though to all appearances in good 
faith That girl would play without any teaching,” and 
pa sed on, assuming an air which seemed to say: ‘‘I guess 


it a damper on that fellow’s ambition ; I imagine he 
s by this time about how much I think that wonderful 
ethod of his have had to do with that girl’s 





playing I will admit that Mr. Warner’s face at the time 
ot wear that forbidding expression of contempt which 
I had observed on Mr. Zeckwer's, for which I was more than 
thankf With Mr. Warner the expression was one of 


vixed with a fair amount of smiling contempt. 
because it would be too much to expect 


sympathy n 
I say fair amount 


of any man to turn squarely about and in the space of three 
short hours love that which he once hated and hate that 
which he once loved. Such aconversion would be almost 

to that of the noted Tarsus persecutor. You see, Mr. 


rner had never, until the occasion in question, heard a 
» had learned everything on the clavier; it was 
ith M1 ; he had heard the same kind of 
ral times before, and of course had informed 
Mr. Warner how ut vile it was. But they felt that 
they had a grave duty to perform ; therefore must listen to 
and risk the consequences. So, with a show of 


player wh 


not thus w . Zeckwer 
pl ay ig sevi 
terly 
‘ 

the 


playing 


> 


resignation akin to that exhibited by a patient who accepts 
a reserved seat expecting very soon to part with a tooth, 





they took their positions well to the front and side by side. 
How could Mr. Warner, after listening to that program, 
be expected to pull himself together at a moment’s warn- 
ing, as it were, and take in the true situation. Had he not 
once tried that machine and found it all wrong? Had not 
his now silent partner tried it a dozen times, and the last 
time found it worse than the first ? And now that a girl, six- 
teen years old, and three years under such training—as 
boldly stated on the program—had acquired the skill to 
play in such a masterful manner, among other things op. 
53, Beethoven ; the Schumann romance in F sharp, ‘If I 
were a Bird,” Henselt ; the C sharp minor scherzo, Chopin, 
and all learned on a machine that is ruin to touch and 
death totone. Surely a miracle had been wrought, and 
that was why he gave me the answer, ‘‘ That girl would 
play without any teaching.” 
(To be continued.) 








System Steno Phonetic. 


THE Boston CLASSES. 

HE Boston classes in the new and unequalled 
system for reading vocal music, but started this sea- 
son under Mr. Fred. H. Butterfield in 180 Tremont street, 
are giving that gentleman the encouragement he looks for, 
and which, with twenty-five years back of him as an indorse- 
ment for success and excellence as a teacher in this im- 
portant branch, certainly forecasts the ultimate goal he aims 
for, as he will adopt only the System Steno Phonetic in future 
as his especial branch of private class teaching. Many of 
Mr. Butterfield’s pupils in the classes began with learning 
their notes. The old Solfeggio systems have no attraction 
for him after the best and fairest of trials that a man of his 
broad intelligence can give; he finds that they are just 
what the author of Steno Phonetics declares them to be 
rutches"’"—no self reliance, no knowledge absolute of 
the intelligent study in reading music, which he says must 
and ought to come before the cultivation of that gift. Mr. 
Butterfield receives new pupils Saturdays from 10 until 1. 
The New York school is busy in the new location, 132 East 
Twenty-third street (Room 12), where the clever inventor 
of this remarkable little alphabet for Transposition re- 
ceives and teaches pupils, who come anywhere from 20 to 
50 miles for the half hour’s class instruction. These classes 
are limited to four, and the terms are greatly reduced this 
3ut this ought not to be, because you learn to 

absolute.” 


season. 
read in the ‘‘ course 


{t’s a Very Poor Part. 
BALTIMORE inquirer wishes to know if 
the part of ‘‘ Col. Paul Lagrange ” in ‘‘ The Algerians ” 

isa baritone or atenor. We believe it was written for tenor, 
but Mr. Julius Steger, who sang the réle here, has a high 


baritone. 


The Music of Nations.—The successful concert en- 
titled The Music of Nations, and given under the direction 
of Carl V. Lachmund on February 5, drew out an audience 
of 2,000, completely filling Calvary Church, the largest 
auditorium in Harlem. A male chorus of fifty voices, 
under the direction of Frank Van der Stucken, sang a 
series of Folksongs of different nations, and the Swedish 
Women’s Quartet gave Swedish and Scotch songs. Among 
the others who appeared were Miss Eleanor Mayo, soprano; 


Miss Florence Austin, violinist; Messrs. Ernst Bauer, 
violinist; Arthur Laser, violoncellist, and Carl V. Lach- 
mund, pianist. Eighteen nationalities were represented 


musically. The entertainment was arranged for the bene- 
fit of the Harlem Y. W.C. A. by fifty prominent society 
ladies, among whom were Mrs. Thomas H. Newman, Mrs. 


Marshall Ayres, Mrs. George W. MacAdam, Mrs. J. J. 
Blodgett, Mrs. Isaac Mills, Mrs. Leander H. Crall, Mrs. 
Wm. Hills and others. 

From the ‘*Recorder.”—The Mancinelli loving cup 


farce at the Opera House the other night was neatly carried 
out, but it failed to arouse any enthusiasm. Mancinelli isa 
very fine individual conductor, but he can’t hold a stick 
with Anton Seidl. I hear that Nahan Franko, who engi- 
neered the affair, has made himself solid with the Italian 
conductor and will probably be invited to London to play 
in the opera. But where do the orchestral players who had 
to subscribe $3 apiece come in? There was lots of grumb- 
ling among the brass and contrabasses. Sam Bernstein 
had the cholera when the tax was made, and an oboe player 
threw up his position. It strikes me that Seid] is more de- 
serving of a demonstration of this sort than Mancinelli, 
who has only been with us a few months. Somebody 
started to get Seidl a cup several years ago, but the 
apathy and indifferece of the orchestral players were 
insuperable barriers and so nothing came of it. They are, 
as a class, the most indifferent, ungrateful set of men in ex- 
istence. But in Mancinelli’s case a lively canvass was 
made and resulted in a cup and flowers, and smothered Teu- 
tonic curses afterward. Mein Gott! what beer was drunk, 
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Louisville Locals. 
Ky., February 5 
HE old year closed and the new year opened with 
two of the best concerts local talent has given, and it is to 
Mr. William Frese we are indebted for these really enjoyable and 
artistic evenings. 

The first of these concerts was given December to intro- 
dnce Miss Flora Marguerite Bertelle, who, coming from New 
York to sing in Temple Adas Israel, has accepted position as 
vocal teacher in the Frese-Burck Music School. 

The program was as follows : 


LOUISVILLE, , 1894. 


oo» 
ans 


112, for piano, violin and violoncello ..... 
fessrs. Wm. Frese, Henry Burck and Kar] Schmidt. 


Sonata, op. 25, for piano and violoncello................+. Nicode 
Messrs. Wm. Frese and Kar! Schmidt. 
‘* Bel Raggio” (from ‘‘ Semiramide’’) 
Miss Flora Marguerite Bertelle. 
ge a Oe ee ee eee ree ee Rubinstein 
Messrs. Henry Burck, John Surmann, Max Zoeller and Karl 


Trio, *?. 


Soprano solo, ‘‘ Bel Raggio” (from ‘‘ Semiramide”’)...... Rossini 


Schmidt. 
WE DONO, PURRs Os Beene ceeds ccnccascecceesis Wieniawski 
Mr. Henry Burck. 
Danse Macabre (for two pianos)..............+. . Saint-Saens 
Messrs. Rudolph and Wm. Fre se. 
Soprano solo, valse from ‘‘Romeo and Juliet”.......... Gounod 


Miss Flora Marguerite Bertelle. 
Quintet in E minor, piano and strings.................++. Sinding 
The Louisville Quintet Club. 

Miss Bertelle’s singing shows an excellent school, most artistic 
colorature, and a mezzo of charming quality. 

The entire program was admirably given, 
dawdling about tempo and personal ‘ renderings 
compositions. Mr. Wm. Frese’s piano accompaniments were 
thoroughly artistic, a soft undercurrent of tone that pervaded the 
ensemble blending the instrumentation without becoming 
prominent ; it was all that an artistic begleitung should be. 

The andante of the Sinding Symphony was admirably played, 
and recalled to mind the words of ‘Sintram’s Song,” by 
Motte-Fouqué, the Norse element of nobility, tenderness, passion 
and pain. 

The vivace movement was crisp, 


no amateurish 
" of scholarly 


La 


not the jo- 
and 


sunny, but cold, 
cose merriment usual in scherzos, but in arpeggios 
crystal sheen in legato of ice suggested the dazzling effects of 
May success attend the Louisville Quintet 


wind 


Northland snows. 
Club and the patrons thereof ! 

As soprano to Temple Adas Israel, Miss Bertelle is an acquisi- 
tion, for it renders that choir the best church quartet in Louis- 
ville. Mrs. Williams, the alto, has a fine natural contralto voice, 
which, free from false over-training, harmonizes well with the 
soprano and the rich “ basso” of Lewis Williams. This gentle- 
man's study under George Henschel, in London, the past year, 
has returned him to us a most acceptable ‘‘ Elijah” and oratorio 
artist, with much ‘ as aconcert singer. Mr. Williams has 
some notable elements of the true artist in him; he does not 
think he knows all there is to be known about music, and the 
letter ‘‘ 1” is not the chief word of his vocabulary. 

The concert which gave me a still higher estimate of the vocal 
proficiency of Louisville gentlemen was that of the male choir, 
also under the direction of Mr. Frese. The sixteen young gentle- 
whocompose it are all of musical temperament, and musi- 
They are business 
undoubted 


finish ” 


men 
cally educated by our best local teachers. 
men with little time to study music, but all 
talent. 

This choir gave Prout’s cantata, ‘‘ Damon and Phintias.” The 
leading solos were in good hands. Mr. Lewis Williams 
‘“‘ Phintias” was a revelation to his friends, who had not had op- 
portunity to hear him since his return from Europe. Never has 
he sung with so much dramatic expression, never before has his 
He always had quantity 
his London teacher, 


have 


as 


voice shown such pure tone quality. 
of voice, he had too much, but Henschel, 
has given him control of it, and courage to sing as he felt he 
ought to sing. Not only has Mr. Williams natural vocal talent, 
but temperament, and now that he has the courage of his own 
opinion and good method of tone production he is doing good 
work. We hope that he may soon be heard in New York and 
Boston, where his singing will find the appreciation it deserves ; 
he is a great favorite with the best musicians in Louisville. 
We are all justly proud of him. 

There are, as I have often said, admirable voices here, but the 
quality of tone they produce is not always good ; they lack the 
correct tone production acquired and required by metropolitan 
vocal artists. Voice placing is an unknown art to them, and 
those who have attempted to explain it have been brutally ridi- 
culed. 

The latest concert of local talent was that of Mary Louise 
Clary, a former resident of Louisville. Again Mr. Williams was 
the favorite soloist, although Miss Clary was the beneficiary. 

Six years ago, before she went to study in New York, her voice 
was a mezzo contralto of marvelous brilliancy and power, three 
octaves inextent. She had received good instruction from Mrs. 
Schuler-Jager, a very excellent local teacher, but choir singing 
and change of teachers probably used up a fine natural voice ; 
certain it is, when she went to New York she was an example of 
vocal mismanagement. I see, however, she has become cele- 
brated in newspapers, what in Louisville we call a ‘‘ newspaper 
musician.” 





and what grumbling went on! Hein! 





I attended her concert on Thursday evening last by request of 














friends who insisted upon my criticism. I give it for what it is 
worth. The sound of her voice is uneven and coarse; its superb 
resonance is gone, the extent limited, and she makes effort to get 
tones that once flashed out in silvery splendor. She has not the 
sense of tone quality. Her teachers are not to blame; they have 
doubtless done the best they knew with a voice that had little 
need of teaching,so good it was naturally. It needed expert 
placing and correct control of tone, intellectual apprehension of 
timbre, and the encouragement of cultured and musicianly ar- 
tistes. She has evidently misunderstood these benefits. Her 
beauty is physical, her voice likewise. She attempts vocal com- 
positions of which she has slight mental conception ; her voice 
has lost its carrying power—that peculiar Celtic ring which once 
made it exceptional—and the dumpfig tones she utters foretell 
the loss of voice unless she studies under some one capable of 
overcoming her faults. There are such teachers in New York, 
and European teaching will do her no good until her present 
errors are corrected. She is not half as interesting as when she 
left Mrs. Schuler-Jager, nor does she sing as well. 

A very great misfortune has come to lovers of good music by 
the burning of old St. Paul’s last week. Of course the church 
will be rebuilt at once, but in the interval the choir may disband. 
Whenever one felt jubilant and longed to hear a spirited, praise- 
ful ‘Te Deum” from a well trained chorus choir, St. Paul’s was 
the church to attend. Mendelssohn, Gounod, Tours, Dudley, 
Buck and Gilchrist were the composers they affected, and the 
effective style with which the choir attacked and carried through 
the works of these musicianly authors awoke songs of praise ina 
critic’s heart. The verve and élan with which this choir sang 
was, I believe, because of the scholarly criticism of one of their 
members, a gentleman who has done more to encourage music and 
keep alive the good seed sown by the lamented Professor Ludwig 
Hast than any other musicianly amateur in Louisville. 

Mrs. John Byers, the leading soprano ot St. Paul’s choir, isa 
sister of Miss Rosa Green, of Louisville, who is successfully 
singing in London, and as. soloist in the Oratorio societies of 
Manchester and Birmingham. Especially is Miss Green’s voice 
required in the morning concerts of England's aristocracy, and 
these professional engagements are the most congenial to this 
cultured young gentlewoman. 

Louisville’s educational and literary talent have at last entered 
the charmed circle of proselytes made by Mr. Edmund Russell's 
art lectures. The alumnz of the Girls’ High School invited this 
gentleman to give a course of art talks and costume recitals. 
These fascinating evenings concluded, numerous classes were 
formed for the study of the personal and decorative arts accord- 
ing tothe teachings of Delsarte. 

Our maidenly citizens, and even matrons of riper years, have 
become so interested in this culture that we look for them to 
carry the Harmonie pose into a rule of life, after sufficient 
thought upon the teachings of the very athletically handsome 
teacher. 

Mr. Russell is an earnest, whole souled searcher for, and fol- 
jower of, the principles of Delsarte. Heis a man who has stud- 
ied much, thought much and who imparts right regally the 
experience he has gained in the great world of social life, both in 
Europe and America. His voice is most musical, the zolian tones 
in which he reads the ‘Song of the Devas” from‘ Light of 
Asia" would do credit to a prime tenore. He can, if in the 
mood, sing Italian romanza con molto passione, for he speaks 
that language exquisitely. His voice is at its best in readings 
and recitations, while in costumed recitals, like the “Light of 
Asia ” and the ‘‘ White Cowl,” his talents as artist and actor are 
most marked. 

After establishing a furore for Delsarte, he leaves on the eve of 
Carnival, but it is hoped the Easter sun will send him back to 
tend the good seed sown inthe hearts of his pupils, and to a bevy 
of very lovely society girls whose winter balls and dancing par- 
ties have precluded the possibility of their receiving instruction 
during the past month. 

It can be said of Mr. Russell, as was said of Delsarte, he does 
not teach the Delsarte system, he teaches art, he uses the Del- 


Sart system. OcTAviA HENSEL. 


Musical Items. 

Nettie Durno.—Miss Nettie Durno, a young lady of 
considerable talent, who has been studying here for several 
years under the auspices of the American Conservatory, 
was tendered a testimonial concert at Central Music Hall, 
Chicago, on Thursday evening last. She played a nocturne 
and the *‘ Bolero” of Chopin; the ‘‘ Rigoletto” fantasie of 
Liszt, a prelude and fugue of Bach and a gavot by Bach- 
Saint-Saéns. In response to two encores she played Mc- 
Dowell’s ‘‘ Hexentanz” and Grieg’s ‘* Processional March.’ 
Miss Durno had the assistance of Mrs. Ragna Linne, 
soprano; Miss Abbie Birdsall, reader; Mr. Luigi von 
Kunits, a talented violinist ; Mr. George Ellsworth Holmes, 
baritone, and Miss Florence Castle, accompanist. 

A Benefit.—On Thursday last at Hooley’s Theatre, in 
the city of Chicago, one of the series of concerts for the 
benefit of the Visiting Nurses’ Association took place. In 
addition to the Bendix String Quartet, which is engaged 
for all these concerts, Mrs. Agnes Thomson sang, and a 
new pianist, Mr. Martinus Sieveking, made his first public 
appearance in this city. Mr. Sieveking played one of his 
own compositions, a valse de concert, by Albeniz, and 
Liszt’s second polonaise. He was warmly welcomed and 
received an encore, which he was certainly entitled to, as 
he played well. 

Music at the Metropolitan.—At the Metropolitan Opera 
House Sunday evening a popular program was given with 
Emma Eames, Scalchi and Vignas as the soloists. Anton 
Seidl directed. 

Charlotte Blume Arends.—That excellent pianist, Miss 
Charlotte Blume Arends, in charge of the musical instruc- 
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tion at Edgeworth College, Baltimore, recently gave a 
piano recital at the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, which 
was highly commended by the musical critics of that city. 
She played the D minor toccata and fugue, by Bach ; Beet- 
hoven’s op. 81, sonata No, 1; three Chopin compositions— 
scherzoinC sharp minor, nocturne in F sharp minor, fantaisie 
in F minor ; Zarewski’s concert etude ; Liszt’s transcription 
of Schubert’s ‘‘ Whither” and a Rhapsodie Hongroise.” 

Paur in Brooklyn.—The fourth rehearsal and concert 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, under the auspices of 
the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society, were given at the 
Academy of Music Friday afternoon and Saturday evening 
last. Max Heinrich was the soloist, and this was the pro- 
gram given under Mr. Paur’s direction: 





Symphony No. 1, in C minor, op. 68 Brahms 
Song with orchestra, “Die Allmacht ”..........cccceeeeseeees Schubert 
Orchestrated by Arthur Mees. 

Entr’acte from “Gwendoline” ..............se00e+ Emmanuel Chabrier 
Ballet-music from “‘ Feramors”’........ccsceeceseeeed Anton Rubinstein 


Dance of Bayaderes 
Candle dance of the Brides of Kashmire 
“ Wotan’s” “‘ Farewell’, and ‘Fire Charm,” from “ Die Wal- 
RN isis ss ers is ve wedae cer Mesueeeeas eh dee awuaser’ Richard Wagner 

Richard Burmeister.—Mr. Richard Burmeister played 
with great success at a recent Peabody concert in Balti- 
more his own arrangement of Chopin’s concerto in F 
minor. 

Semnacher Conservatory.—The Semnacher Conserva- 
tory, at 179 East Sixty-fourth street, is having a most suc- 
cessful season. Mr. Semnacher, the director, is a thor- 
oughly able musician and instructor. He isa graduate of 
the Stuttgart Conservatory, and was a personal friend of 
Liszt. 

The faculty is as follows : 

Piano.—William M. 
Lange, and assistants for beginners 

Violin.—Ernst Bauer and assistants 

Vocal.—Mrs. E. Lévi and assistants 

Violoncello.—Philip Egner 

Guitar.—By prominent teachers 

Mandolin.—Mr. Carl Windrath and Miss Annie Sloman, assistant. 

Zither.—Adolph Daniels (zither soloist) and Mrs. Daniels. 

Harp.—Miss Elizabeth Sloman 

Elizabeth Boyer.—Miss Elizabeth Boyer has been re- 
engaged for the coming year at the University Place 
Church, this city. 

Von der Heide.—Louis Von der Heide, the brother of 
Mr. J. F. Von der Heide, died last week in Cincinnati from 
cold on the lungs brought on by an attack of the grip. He 
was not yet 28 years old. Mr. Von der Heide deeply 
feels his bereavement. 

At Waco.—The Schubert Club of Waco 
Female College gave an entertaining concert on the after- 
noon of January 26. 


Semnacher, Mr. Cari Schaezler, Mrs. J. D 


the (Tex.) 


The Epicurean Club.—The Epicurean Club will give a 
benefit to two well-known entertainers at the Park Theatre 
next Sunday evening. Lots of professional entertainers 
will assist and the affair will be thoroughly enjoyable. 

Harry Pepper Resumes.—Mr. Harry Pepper has re- 
sumed his vocal lessons in this city at 513 West End 
avenue. The English Ballad Concerts will also be 
sumed by him. 


re- 


Cappiani I1l.—Mrs. Luisa Cappiani is dangerously ill, 
so ill that sheis enjoined from further work and for an in- 
definite period. It is to be sincerely hoped that this en- 
forced vacation will restore this worthy artist to her usual 
robust health. She has overworked herself this season, 
and her physician declares that her only chance of re- 
covery is absolute cessation from teaching. 

The Opera.—There was no change in the repertory an- 
nounced for the opera last week. Nordica sang ‘‘ Violeta” 
in ‘‘ La Traviata” [first and fourth acts) on Friday night, 
and a rousing house greeted Calvé in ‘‘ Carmen” Saturday 
night, it being the benefit of the ‘‘ Purim Association.” 
Last Monday night ‘ Rigoletto” was to have been sung, 
and last night an extra performance of ‘‘ Faust” was to 
have been sung. This evening ‘‘ Tannhiiuser” and to- 
morrow night a grand charity performance will be given, 
in which the principal artists of the company will partici- 
pate. Friday night ‘‘ Marriage of Figaro” and at the 
matinée *‘Semiramide” will be sung. Massenet’s ‘‘ Wer- 
ther” is announced for Monday night next. 

The Seidl Society Concert.—The Seidl Society of 
Brooklyn gave one of its regular concerts at the Academy 
of Music last Thursday evening. M. Plangon, the basso of 
the Abbey-Grau Opera Company, sang the aria, ‘‘ Rolling 
in Foaming Billows,” from Haydn’s ‘‘ Creation,” and the 
music of ‘‘Wotan” in the farewell and magic fire scene from 
‘*Die Walkuere.” The orchestra, under Mr. Anton Seidl, 
played Schubert’s unfinished symphony, a nocturne by 
Dvorak, an overture by Smetana and several minor selec- 
tions. 

Worcester Festival Proceedings.—The annual meeting 
of the Worcester County Musical Association occurred at 
Mechanics’ Hall last Thursday morning. The meeting was 
called to order by the president, Hon. Edward L. Davis, 
the call for the meeting being read by the clerk of the cor- 
poration, Mr. A. C. Munroe, who also called the roll of 
members. The meeting then listened to the report of the 
treasurer, Mr. B. T. Hammond, showing current receipts 
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for the year, $8,826.25 ; current expenses for the year, $11,- 
167.01 ; balance to profit and loss, $2,440.76. 

The librarian’s report was then read by Mr. Geo, W. El- 
kins, showing books, stage and other property belonging to 
the association to the value of about $10,000. 

The clerk’s report was then read by Mr. A. C. Munroe. 

The election of officers followed the reading of the secre- 
tary’s report: 

Hon. Edward L. Davis declined, for personal reasons, re- 
election as president, but pledged continued interest in the 
association and said he was willing to serve as a member of 
the board of government, should the association see fit to 
elect him a director. 

Officers were then elected as follows: President, A. C. 
Munroe; vice-president, G. M. Bent; clerk, L. M. Lovell ; 
treasurer, B. T. Hammond ; librarian, George W. Elkins 

Directors: Edward L. Davis, B. D. Allen, Charles I. 
Rice, Daniel Downey, B. L. M. Smith, Whitinsville ; Geo. 
R. Bliss and S. Wiley. The last two were elected in place 
of C. C. Stearns, removed to California, and L. M. Lovell. 

Board of counsellors: Chas. M. Sawyer, Berlin; G. M. 
Hitchcock, Brimfield ; Stillman Russell, Douglas; Ivers S. . 
Paine, Grafton; A. B. Spooner, Hardwick ; Chas. N. Pol- 
lard, Harvard; Rev. A. H. Coolidge, Leicester; J. B. Rus- 
sell, Lowell ; E. N. Anderson, Worcester ; L. H. Cudworth, 
Oxford ; J. G. Morneburg, Saxonville ; A. S. Allen, Upton ; 
L. A. Powers, Warren; J. E. Goodell, West Boylston ; 
B. H. Ramsdell, Medway; A. W. Pike, Holliston ; B. K. 
Deland, North Brookfield.—Worcester ‘‘ Evening Gazette.” 


Damrosch Sunday Concert.—This was the program of 
the Damrosch popular concert which occurred in Music 
Hall last Sunday night 
March from “ Aida” 


**Don Sebastiano” Socaed 
Mr. G. Campanar 


.. Verdi 
Donizetti 


Arig team: ** Dots SeDastai ino cnc ens Kaccncgciccdcoctas 





Scotch Fantaisie (first time), with orchestra, ..........ceesceeeeees Bruch 
Mr. Henri Marteau 

Sketch from the Steppes .. Borodin 

Air from “Hérodiade ios. oc iccccca, tedecces cocccconcses . Massenet 
[ 

Tt lva iding *symphony.Goldmark 


riations from “‘ Rustic Weddi 


f the Persian Slaves 





* Dance .. Massenet 




















**Chinese Dance,” from ‘ . Tschaikowsky 
Duet from ‘Il Trovatore”...... ; Verd 
Miss Mayo and Mr. Cz anar 

Solor for violin 
*“ Au Printemps,”’ (arranged by Mr. Marteau)..........0+. .Grieg 
Danse Espagnole, *‘ Malaguefia ”’.........066 ssceeeees Sarasate 
“Mouvement Perpetuel”...... Ledeveyeads .. Paganini 

Mr. Henri Marteau. 

‘* Ave Maria,”’ for soprano, violin, organ and harp......Bach-Gounod 

Miss Mayo, Mr. Marteau, Mr. Damrosch and Mr. Breitschuck 


ire Solennelle,”’ ‘ peete. Reale 'schaikowsky 

Descriptive of the war of 1812 between the French and Russians, and 
. - ; - 

Napoleon's retreat from Moscow.) 


“ Overt 





Mr. Marteau never played in better form. His brilliancy 
of technic, élan, and charm of style roused the greatest en- 
thusiasm. Miss Mayo, who it may remembered made such 
a favorable début in ‘‘ King Réne’s Daughter,” Julian Ed- 
wards’ one act opera at Herrmann’s, sang excellently on this 
occasion. Her voice is fresh, flexible and sympathetic, and 
with study she is bound to achieve success. The orchestra 
under Mr. Damrosch did good work. 

London Philharmonic Society.—The eighty-second 
of the London Philharmonic has an_ interest- 


Although no fresh works have been com- 


season 
ing program. 
missioned for the concerts, several important compositions 
new to London are down for performance. The chief of 
these is the new symphoiy in E minor written by Dvorak 
—especially as the composer comes from New York to con- 
duct his work. Mr. Edward German’s Second symphony 
will be played. Two works by Tschaikowsky are to be 
given for the first time in England, a symphony numbered 
An overture by Vincenzo Ferroni will be 
Other overtures are Dr. Hubert 
** Sakuntala,” by 


6 and a fantasia. 
heard for the first time. 
Parry’s ‘‘On An Unwritten Tragedy, 
Goldmark; ‘‘ Lustspiel,” by Smetana; a ‘‘ Faust Overture,” 
by Wagner ; ‘‘ King Lear,” by Berlioz, and Mendelssohn's 
‘*Meeresstille.” Mr. Saint-Saéns will conduct his sym- 
phony in C for orchestra, organ and piano (four hands). 
Mrs. Sophie Menter will play her’‘‘Zigeunerweisen” fantasia 
Twosym- 


and Paderewski will repeat his Polish fantasia 
phonies by Beethoven and one by Brahms will be given in 
course of the Dr. Mackenzie’s emotional ‘ Pi- 
broch” will be played either by Mr. Sauret, Mr. César 
Thomson or Miss Frida Scotta, all of whom will appear. 
Besides the pianists already mentioned, Miss Fanny 
Davies, Mr. Leonard Borwick and Mr. Sapellnikoff will be 
heard. Engagements have already been made with Miss 
Ella Russell, Miss Laudi, Mrs. Amy Sherwin, Mr. Ben 
Davies and Mr. Oudin. 


season. 


Burmeister.—In reading the long, exhaustive criticisms 
in the Baltimore papers regarding Mr. Richard Burmeis- 
ter’s playing of the F minor Chopin concerto with his new 
instrumentation at the second Peabody concert on Febru- 
ary 2 and 3 (the same he played here at Music Hall), one is 
struck with the impression this artist has recently been 
making upon musical people here. Mr. Burmeister is cer- 
tainly one of the leading artists in his genre at present 
residing in this country. 

Together with others interested in the advancement of 
music and the particular advancement of talented. consci- 
entious musicians, we sincerely hope that frequent oppor- 
tunities will be given to Mr. Burmeister to play not only 
the Chopin F minor concerto with his new instrumentation 
but his own delightful concerto as was well as his getieral 
repertory. 
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OL. WILLIAM MOORE, of the Everett Piano 
Company, Boston, delivered one of his cogent 


instructive addresses at a recent G. A. R. in- 


and 
stallation service at Walpole, Mass 


HE movement of the trade into Fifth avenue is 
| again reviving. Between now and May 1 several 
| musical establishments will secure warerooms on that 
thoroughfare, and help to identify it more closely than 
ever with the industry. The probability is that Fifth 
avenue will, in course of time, become the greatest 
piano, organ and music trade street in the country. 

oF 
E desire to state that we shall publish no inter- 
views with any of the firms now engaged in 
injunction litigations. Our columns are open for any 
signed communications from them, but as these cases 
are now before the courts we shall not publish oral 
assertions which may, for various reasons, be con- 
sidered inauthentic, as all oral reports are apt to be. 

<+- 

HERE are indications that several firms of piano 
T manufacturers are about to begin actions against 
V. Victorson, of varnish process fame, the actions 
being based upon non-fulfillment of contract or some- 
thing of the kind. Victorson has been a hard worker, 
and it would seem as if he could not afford to do any- 
thing but what is right with any firm that arranges 
toaccept his plans and schemes of varnishing pianos. 


* 

TRAUCH BROTHERS are receiving orders daily 
S for their actions from all sections of this country 
and Canada. The booking of orders with them last 
week made it the biggest week this year and insures 
steady work at the factory for a month ahead. There 
is a constant demand for Strauch actions, which are 
firmly established in the estimation of many of the 
busiest piano manufacturers of the country. 


or 
F there is such a thing as manifest destiny in the 
fate of nations, a similar element decrees the fate 
of firms in the music trade. Then there is no doubt 
that manifest destiny is bringing Western manufac- 
turers more rapidly into the Eastern markets than 
the Eastern makers are getting into new fields in 
the Western markets. The result can readily be an- 
ticipated if such trade movements as have recently 
occurred keep continuing in the future. 
=F 
ELIX KRAEMER, traveling for Kranich & Bach, 
F reached the city on Friday, completing a five 
months’ businesstrip. Messrs. Kranich & Bach have 
been enjoying a healthy trade for months past, and are 
not disposed to look upon the prospects in any other 
thana hopeful view. Their pianos are constantly gain- 
ing in prestige and reputation, and the specimens now 
made by them are deserving of unstinted praise, such 
as they are receiving from the dealer, the musician, 
the public and the press. 
ore 
R. OTTO WISSNER, of Brooklyn, the manufac- 
turer of the Wissner piano, is a man of broad, 
liberal views, who at a glance recognizes commercial 
conditions and the possible results and contingencies 
flowing from them. Hence he has been able to do 
with the Wissner piano what few piano manufactur- 
ers have in so short a time succeeded in doing with 
their instruments. Mr. Wissner is gifted with mer- 
cantile prescience, if we can so call it; with the in. 
telligence that enables one to discern the future pos- 
sibilities of trade, and he has in addition the courage 
and faith to carry through his plans. 
These are some of the reasons why the Wissner 
pianos are destined to play an important réle in the 





piano industry of this country in coming years, and 








as they become more and better known it will be 
found that they have merits and points of excellence 
that must compel admiration. 
oF 
R S. HOWARD, the traveling representative of 
. J. &C. Fischer, has been South, reaching Jack- 
sonville in Florida last week. He is expected back 
this week coming up by Atlanta. 
o 


HE auction sale of the effects of I. Suckling & 
Co., of Toronto, which was advertised in THE 
Musica Courier to take place on February 5, and 
which consisted of a sale of nearly 500 copyright 
works, occurred on that day, and Whaley, Royce & 
Co., the Anglo-Canadian Company, and A. & S. 
Nordheimer were among the chief purchasers. The 
bidding was good and the results were satisfactory 
beyond the expectations of those interested. 
ad 
HERE is absolutely no truth in any kind of rumor 
that associates the name of Decker Brothers 
with a branch house in Boston or at any other point. 
As a matter of strict business principle, which will 
never be deviated from, Decker Brothers will not 
have any branch establishments, as they are not be- 
lievers in business conducted on such a basis so far 
as the pianotrade is concerned. This, we hope, will 
put to rest the rumors that have of late been afloat 
regarding a possible ‘‘move” on the part of Decker 
Brothers. 
=F 
HIS is what Decker Brothers say: ‘‘We have 
never contemplated and we do not now contem- 
plate the establishment of a branch house in Boston 
or in any other place, for we do not believe in branch 
houses of piano manufacturers. We do not contem- 
plate going into any combination house, and further- 
more such a scheme has not even been suggested to 
us nor has anyone approached us on the subject that 
has been referred to in the papers.” 

THE MusICAL COURIER has never made any refer- 
ence to this matter and leaves it to trade papers that 
love to indulge inrumors. We were acquainted with 
the situation sufficiently to know that these rumors 
were stupid on their face. 

oF 

HE popularization of Wilcox & White's “‘Sym- 
phony” continues to make rapid progress. As 
an instance of this we record the fact that a special 
Pullman train for Mexico left one of the largest cities 
of the East recently with a number of prominent 
people aboard. In order that the party might have 
the proper kind of music during their trip they made 
arrangements with the company to place one of 
the ‘‘Symphonies” in the car with a full supply of 
“Symphony” music, giving them such a repertory as 

only this instrument can furnish. 

Ke 

R. GEORGE W. TEWKSBURY, of the Chicago 
Cottage Organ Company, and Mr. Alvin 
Kranich, one of the juniors of the firm of Kranich & 
Bach, left on Saturday for Europe on the French 
liner Gascoigne. Mr. Tewksbury will remain absent 
three or four months, and after leaving Paris will 
visit Egypt, Greece, Italy and other Mediterranean 
countries. Mr. Kranich goes to Leipsic to the Con- 
servatory to pursue his musical studies for a number 
of years, devoting his time especially to the piano and 
to composition. He is a very talented musician and 
absolutely devoted to his art and will be heard from. 
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ILL ADVISED LITIGATION. 


> 


‘m as if the experiences of the past in 


ano business did, after all, not carry with 
em any lessons; as if the vexatious trials and use- 
t ations that interrupted the progress of a 


rins several generations ago conveyed 
ld onida 


no moral that could guide others to-day. 


We are now on the eve of being regaled with two 

ion suits brought by two established, well- 
piano manufacturers against twonew and em- 
concerns for the purpose of preventing the 
g upon supposed rights and priv- 


itter from infringin 





eleges, and we believe that in both cases the litigation 


the present at least, ill advised. 


\ ’ n is 
We are not dis 


l 

ussing the 1 

» two cases, that of Sohmer & Co. versus the Sebas- 
Sommer Piano Company, or that of Hardman, 
versus the concern recently started by La 


We re- 


tian 
Peck & C 
Grass ‘factory superintendent. 


a, their former 
juestion of equity that is involved in 
tis merely a business point, and 
id vital one, that drives us to the 


n t neither of the old hduses is using 
idgment in inviting a legal battle with the 
We wish to put ourselves on record 


as predicting tl 
they have taken unless they at once drop the matter 
volved h case. 


Naturally they will be advised and urged by their 


nh eat 


attornies to go ahead, and that is legitimate as far as 


oes. Lawyers are not supposed to know the 





nditions of the piano trade, nor its history; 


thermore they may be conscientiously con- 





»y are giving their clients the best of 





egal aspects of either of | 


discussing the legal features of the | 


hat both houses will regret the steps 
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the names were spelled differently. Suppose the de- 
cision should go against Sohmer & Co.? That risk 
exists, as it does ineverycase. Not only would it be 
mortifying, but it would be certainly injure the 
prestige of the house, for in making an issue with S. 
Sommer & Co. is an entirely different matter than go- 
ing to law with such houses as Fischer or Emerson or 
Decker Brothers or Steinway or Knabe, where laurels 
might be gained even ina defeat. No; we can see no 
menace in a cheap Sommer piano against such a prod- 
uct and such an instrument as the Sohmer. Intelligent 
people, who always differentiate, would never be led 
into such a misapprehension, and stupid people do 
not buy Sohmer pianos. 

We would suggest to Messrs. Sohmer & Co. to 
withdraw the whole proceedings and pay no further 
monies to dead broke music trade editors whose 
game it is to stimulate such unwise proceedings. The 
victory will be barren except to the loser, if Sohmer 
wins, for if Sohmer & Co. win the case they win 
nothing, while Sommer & Co., if they lose, will gain 
just what they want. They have been spoiling for 
this fight and have been anxious all along for Sohmer 
& Co. to take the initiative, as they wanted for noth- 
ing something that Sohmer & Co. have paid out a 
fortune to acquire, and that is advertising. The con- 
tinuation of this injunction case will give it to them 

won or lost—either way. 

Hardman, Peck & Co. 

The firm organized by La Grassa and the octoge- 
narian Mr. Hardman is totally unknown, and has no 
organized existence for immediate business purposes. 
It will require many years before it can make any 
impression, as La Grassa is not a mercantile mind, 
and Mr. Hardman is so old that he will in afew years 
verge upon senility if hé lives, his age being operative 


| against any active work. 


advice, ye 1at should not influence men who know 
from the past that such cases as these always have 
inured /o j it and the advantage of the smad/er 
and more oncern, even before the case came to 
trial 

But, in addition to the advice of their counsellors, 
these piano firms have unwittingly been agitated and 
excited by a certain class of impoverished music | 


trade editors, who see in such litigation their oppor- 
tunity to make a few hundred dollars. This class of 


trade editors exists only on the strength of strife and 


contention between firms, and to 


foster it becomes their aim and study. Asa matter 
of course they give extravagent value to the institu- 

pursuit of litigation, expecting to make 
mone’ 


noney on one or both sides, and it frequently means 


tion and 





life or death to their business—for it depends entirely 

upon such contingencies. And to think that at this 

end of the century any sane business man could fora 

moment be influenced by such irresponsible indi- 
Sohmer & Co. 

Let us look at the Sohmer case a moment. Sohmer 


& Co, have been among the greatest and most liberal 
advertisers in the piano trade, and their pianos enjoy 
a remarkable reputation, giving them, in addition to 
their wholesale trade, which they have not had time 
to push as vigorously as they wished, a marvelous 
retail trade in New York and vicinity. The retail 
sale of Sohmer pianos in normal business periods is 
A 


so vast that it alone represents a great income. 


quarter of a million of dollars have been invested in 
eight or ten years in advertising to accomplish this 
and make the name of Sohmer a household word. 


Maybe more—maybe it amounts to $300,000. 


This inction case will now give part of this 





capital to an obscure house that is not in active busi- 
in- 
cts propose seriously to argue to the effect that a 


ness one year. Does anyone with commercial 
sStin 
man or woman who would purchase a Sommer piano 


f +} 


is of the Kind t 


that would spend from $500 to $1,000 for 
Who are the men 
Sommer as the Sohmer? 


dare to 
And suppose 
the 
of the name of Sohmer, does that justify the 
great house of Sohmer & Co. to give Sommer an op- 
portunity such as this injunction case opens for the 
latter? Consider, for one moment, the extent of the 
advertising already secured by the Sommer concern, 


who would 


a Sohnmier? 


represent the 


a half dozen or a dozen pianos are sold on 


strength 


including the rank personal abuse showered upon its 


| 





members by certain trade editors, by means of which 


an amount of sympathy has been created that must 
necessarily help it in business. 

We repeat, we are not arguing the legal points ; 
they do not at present interest us. But suppose 
Sohmer & Co, should not win their case? Weber lost 
his case against the Webster Piano Company because 


| ment between them and the party infringing. 





Hardman, Peck & Co. have been great advertisers 
and the ‘‘Hardman” piano has been their objective 
point. Its name is a value that has been created by 
them. Again we wish to state that we are not inter- 
ested in the legal aspect of this litigation, but merely 
in the practical effect of the injunction brought by 
a prominent piano house against an obscure one and 
one that has not begun to do anytrade. All the 
money now to be spent for the purpose of this liti- 


a ; | gation will be an investment made by Hardman, 
stimulate it and | 


Peck & Co. to advertise the fact that a new Hardman 
piano has come into the field. By simply ignoring the 
La Grassa scheme and permitting him to do the ad- 


| advertising, Hardman, Peck & Co. would for the pres- 


ent gain the complete advantage, for they could give 
notice through the papers and through circulars 
that they will hold every dealer, individual and firm 
for damages incurred by selling any pianos as the 
Hardman except the piano made by Hardman, Peck 
& Co. 

That course would not advertise La Grassa; the 
course now taken will give the great prestige of 
Hardman Peck & Co. to the La Grassa concern as 
the lever of its fulcrum. The astonishing feature in 
this instance is the strange fact thata clever business 
man like Leopold Peck cannot see the point, for seri- 
ously speaking, sub rosa as it were, how can the La 
Grassa scheme, if it is worthy of such a title, be of 
any immediate danger to the Hardman piano? 

And again, in this instance, comes the possibility 
(we do not say probability) of losing the case. The 
attornies of both sides guarantee success in the case, 
but one side must lose. Then why at this stage of the 
proceedings take such chances? Whatever advertis- 
ing may be indulged in by La Grassa will naturally 
be of benefit to Hardman, Peck & Co., who make the 
only known Hardman piano. Should any of the La 
Grassa pianos enter into competition at an early day, 
the fact would stimulate every Hardman dealer to do 
business, and we verily believe that La Grassa’s pro- 
ceedings could be made a means for a big boom with 
Hardman, Peck & Co., if handled properly. But the 
injunction will bring about the very reverse condi- 
tion, and we say this emphatically and as a matter of 
record. * 


* * 


To show how different matters of this nature are 
viewed we can instance a Chicagocase. A few years 
ago Lyon & Healy found that their name was made 
use of in advertisements contrary to a written agree- 
Mind 
you, they had a written agreement drawn up by one 
of the largest firms of lawyers in Chicago, The 
company (Lyon & Healy) held a consultation and 
decided then and there wo/ to go to law, vot to ask for 
an injunction, as it would give undue prominence to 


| 

a competitor, and they never paid any attention to 

the matter, which went to sleep for that very reason. 
oe 2 


Sebastian Sommer & Co, and the La Grassa con- 
cern are both manufacturers of pianos : they are both 
unknown except in so far as Sohmer & Co. will now 
advertise the one and Hardman, Peck & Co. the 
other. We believe that every firm should insist 
upon its rights, but we believe also that time and cir- 
cumstances should control the nature and character 
of any action for such protection. To invoke the 
law when you have been damaged is one thing, but 
to anticipate danger when none exists, and to give 
undue prominence to concerns that are anxious to 
secure it through your action and intercession is both 
unwise and injudicious. 

Both of these great old houses are now engaged in 
a strife to bring before the trade the names of two 
unknown makers. We believe these latter should 
pay the whole expenses of the two lawsuits, for they 
will be the gainers—win or lose. 

The only other gainers will be the lawyers, who 
are entitled to all they can legitimately earn, and the 
little poverty stricken trade sheet that is doing all to 
push the litigation on as fast as possible to rake in a 
few shekels on both sides. Well, it certainly needs 
them. 


A. B. CHASE IN BOSTON. 


> 


R. S. A. GOULD, who was formerly with the 
Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, and who 
agrees with THE MUSICAL COURIER that the A. B. 
Chase piano is one of the very choicest instruments 
that dealers can handle, states that there is more 
than a probability that he has consummated arrange- 
ments to handle these superb instruments in Boston, 
under conditions which of course are not at present 
prepared for publication. 

Mr. Gould has sold a large number of A. B. Chase 
pianos in Boston, and they have given such uniform 
satisfaction, their tonal and their general qualities as 
instruments proving so thoroughly acceptable to the 
best musical people that he naturally developed the 
idea of representing them in that musical community. 

We know nothing of the details, except that Mr. 
Whitney, the president of the A. B. Chase Company, 
was in Boston as late as Monday. 


RUMORS. 





E beg to call the attention of the trade to the 
W fact that THE MUusICAL COURIER refuses to 
devote its columns to the publication of idle gossip 
and stale rumors regarding firms in the music trade. 

Ever since the death of Geo. W. Lyon the trade 
papers, with a few laudable exceptions, have been 
crowded with a mass of incoherent and rambling 
articles in which the names of Steinway & Sons, Lyon 
& Healy, Wm. Knabe & Co., and Lyon, Potter & 
Co, are interlocked. Impossible conditions are used 
as a basis of absurd speculations, and an ignorance of 
the true situation is disclosed to a lamentable degree. 

It is all in keeping with a style of sensational jour- 
nalism that long ago has seen its day, and that helps 
to emphasize the opinion that the papers indulging 
in it are worse than useless. 

The truth is that THE MusICAL CouRIER cannot 
afford to place itself in such an irresponsible attitude 
before the trade. The value of a healthy and pros- 
perous newspaper property would necessarily become 
endangered by pursuing such a course and by hand- 
ling indifferently and recklessly the names and repu- 
tations of great firms in its columns. 

As is always the case, we shall be the first to make 
announcements of real news, as we are the last to 
publish irrelevant gossip only to show its absurdity. 

We stated several weeks ago that the very nature of 
the prevalent conditions of the piano and organ trade 
would be productive of great changes during this 
year. When those changes take place and as the 
readjustments are effected they will be duly and cor- 
rectly chronicled in these columns, 








HE Lawrence & Son Piano Company, ot Marietta, 
Ohio, writes to us: ‘‘We would state that our 
factory has not been shut down during all this de- 
pression, except during holiday week, having had 
orders for all the pianos we have turned out. We 
have hada very fair trade, considering the times, and 
are surprised at the number of inquiries we are re- 








ceiving for pianos this season.” 
g 








CHICKERING HALL. 


oa - 


R. C. H. W. FOSTER and Mr. George H. Chick- 

ering were in the city on Monday to close the 

final contract for the alterations about to be made in 

the Chickering building here. The work will begin 
next Monday. 

The hall will remain intact together with its en- 
trance and staircase. There are three stories above 
the ground floor in the front section of the building 
with three large rooms on each. These nine rooms 
will be arranged and adopted for separate piano sales- 
rooms and will be reached by means of an elevator to 
be placed in the former office on the north side of the 
entrance. This old office will be restored and become 
the permanent office of the New York house, and 
from it visitors will be taken by elevator to any floor 
or wareroom desired. 

The southern section of the building, the present 
wareroom, will be rented for commercial purposes, 
and will be separated entirely from the business of 
Chickering & Sons as well as from the Hall. It will 
constitute a large floor with an L, and so will be 
adapted to any of the higher grades of commercial 
lines that find Fifth avenue the proper location. 

The original lease, which has about seven years to 
run, has been found so impracticable for present con- 
ditions that Chickering & Sons were compelled to 
take steps to utilize every available square foot in the 
building for business purposes, in order to meet its 
drastic conditions. The improvements will give 
them this opportunity. 


A CLINCHER. 


> 


GAIN we produce documentary evidence to 
A prove that no reliance can be placed in any 
of the more important statements issued by the set 
of envious and petty music trade editors that make 
use of every opportunity to malign the name and 
character of our senior editor. 

Several Chicago trade papers (not Mr. Harger’s, 
which is a carefully conducted publication) and one ir- 
responsible New York trade paper, which is hovering, 
as it necessarily must, between life and death, have 
stated positively that our Mr. Blumenberg was or is 
engaged in negotiating certain rumored transactions 
between Messrs. Steinway & Sons and the house of 
Lyon & Healy. 

Mr. Chas. N. Post, of Lyon & Healy, like all intelli- 
gent members of the music trade, made his calls at 
this office during his late visit. We had several 
lengthy, highly interesting talks on piano subjects, 
but as there was no understanding that what was 
discussed should be used as an interview, THE MusI- 
CAL CouRIER, following the usual courtesy and ethics 
of dignified journalism, made no reference to the 
conversation. 

If all the talks indulged in by the hundreds of trade 
visitors that call here weekly were to be subjects for 
interviews it would require a paper ten times the size 
of this to publish them. And besides this, we publish 
interviews only when it is so understood ; there is 
no snapshot or game played upon members of the 
trade, nor are they coddled into atalk here for the 
purpose of utilizing it as capital for the paper. 

The trouble with these bankrupt, poor devils of 
peripatetic trade editors is this: They always at- 
tribute their own sordid, scheming and contemptible 
motives to others, and in every line they write an 
analysis will disclose that that is its structual basis. 

As an evidence that their latest insensate charge, 
which indirectly implies an insult to both of the great 
houses whose names are involved, is absolutely de- 
void of the slightest truth, we publish herewith a 
dispatch received on Monday afternoon : 

CHICAGO, IIL, February 12, 1894. 
M. A. Blumeniberg, 19 Union Square, New 
York: 

Neither yourself nor anyone connected 
with THE MUSICAL COURIER has ever 
tried to influence us to take a new or give 
up an old piano agency. 

CHAS. N. POST. 
(Lyon & Healy.) 


There is very little to add tothis. The two most 
active trade editors in this matter—one in Chicago 
and a God-forsaken tramp here—have nothing to do, 
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work each week. If they really were engaged in 
serious journalistic work they would have no time 
for nonsense. 








| 

| 

CONCERNING CORPORATIONS. | 

genni 

Grand Rapids Piano Case Company. 

The Grand Rapids Piano Case Company has filed its an- 

nual statement as follows: Authorized capital, $50,000 ; | 

cash capital, $17,280 ; personal estate, $19,507 ; debts, $13,- | 
808 ; credits, $11,581. The stockholders and their holdings 

are as follows: M. H. Ducey, 923 ; F. Raniville, 247; C. C. | 

Comstock, 200; G. W. Crater, 62; John Mowat, 50; Hunt- | 

ley Russell, 60; Lucius Boltwood, 60. 


Barrows Music Company. 

On January 30 articles of association were filed of a new | 
corporation to be known as Barrows Music Company. | 
Capital is $5,000, 75 per cent. of which is paid in. The ob- | 
jects of the corporation are buying and selling sheet music, | 
music books and small musical instruments and musical | 
merchandise of every kind except pianos and organs, and 
the manufacture of small musical instruments. 
The officers of the company are George W. Bostwick, | 
president; Enos L. Gregory, vice-president, and J. F. Bar- | 
rows secretary and treasurer. ? 
When Mr. Barrows came to Saginaw six years ago to en- | 
gage inthe music business his intention was to devote his 
entire energy to the piano and organ trade. His prede- 
cessor had carried a line of small musical merchandise, and 
without particular encouragement from Mr. Barrows this 
branch of the business increased. Finding that he could 
not eliminate it, he made a proposition three years ago to 
George W. Bostwick to take the entire charge of this de- | 
partment and relieve him entirely from buying, selling or 
giving any personal attention to this branch of the business | 
further than furnishing the necessary capital. 


The results have proved that Saginaw is an excellent 
point as a centre for this particular branch of the music 
business. | 

The organization of the Barrows Music Company looks | 
to the development of the possibilities which are clearly 
indicated by what has been accomplished. 

E. L. Gregory has been in Mr. Barrows’ employ for more | 
then five years and is thoroughly acquainted with the music 
trade and favorably known through all of this part of the 
State. The departure on which the west side is to be espe- 
cially congratulated is the fact that almost immediately 
several lines of goods that the new company will handle 
will be of their own manufacture. 

The new company will not handle pianos and organs. 
This branch of the business will continue in the hands of 
J. F. Barrows, who in the past six years has given his house 
the reputation to which it is entitled on account of supply- 
ing over 2,000 houses with pianos and organs.—Saginaw, 
Mich., ‘‘ Courier-Herald.” 


North Star Music Company. 

Articles have been filed with the local government in- 
corporating the North Star Music Company with head- 
quarters in the city, for the purpose of carrying on a 
wholesale and retail piano, organ and musical merchandise 
business. The capital is $10,000. The local subscribers 
are Dr. R. M. Simpson, Messrs. A. J. Tuckwell, George 
Downard, Jackson Hanby, H. C. Brice, Charles W. Driver, 
L. L. Smith, F. J. Rutherford and D. S. Lloyd. Outside | 
subscribers will be Chickering Brothers and the Schaeffer 
Piano Company, of Chicago, and Whaley, Royce & Co., | 





Toronto. 

The company have fitted up commodious quarters in the 
Donaldson Block and will open at an early date.—Winni- 
peg, Man., ‘‘ Free Press.” 

[We suppose that the Chickering Brothers referred to 
above are the Chickering relatives in Chicago. It is cer- | 
tainly not Chickering & Sons nor the Chickering-Chase | 
Brothers Company.—Eps. THE Musicat Courier. | | 

| 


Wolff Piano and Organ Stool Company. 
Here is the most interesting stock company report that 
has recently come to our notice. It says so much and 
means so little. | 
Annual report of the Wolff Piano and Organ Stool Com- 


pany, of Muskegon, Mich.: 


IME IOE in dhise sede stacvencresveatatceseets $20,000 | 
Pee ee 8 a I PR ae Hea é 10,000 
PO ON i a 6.0.65 55 FoI ile Hb ES betee Sade none 
NEI ain g ane incase Mises camer cnet 10,750 
BU Bees ko bixa cds 4k oad eae oa tae Sheen none 
ce RG eli eat SME ie 5 oo ip gore eraanlp none | 


Stockholders—H. A. Wolff, 558; G. E. March, 390; R. 
A. Fleming, 25; D. D. Erwin, 25; James Mulder, 1; John 
Vanderwerp, 1; H. A. Wolff, trustee, 1,000. 








Theo Pfafflin Resigns. 
R. THEO. PFAFFLIN, with the New York 
house of Wm. Knabe & Co., sent his resignation to 
the firm last Thursday. It is probable that Mr. Pfafflin 
will engage with one of the largest houses of the West. 








as their papers are put through with a few hours’ 





| as a director of the said company. 


creditors and he will resume business. 


ton store in both American and foreign departments. 
ences. 
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HERE are some changes on the tapis with Manier, 
Lane & Co., at Jacksonville, Fla. The house 
succeeded Mr. A. B. Campbell, one of the best known, 
most honorable and dignified members we have had 
in the piano trade. He has re-entered it, and a new 
company may be formed at Jacksonville to be called 
the A. B. Campbell Piano and Organ Company, with 
a capital of $50,000 or $75,000 all paid up in full. The 
complete line of goods of the Chicago Cottage Organ 
Company is to be handled by this new organization, 
which will unquestionably become one of the most 
solid in the whole South. 


Change in Cincinnati. 
R. W. B. WILLIAMS has sold his stock in- 
terest in the Levassor Piano Company, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and has resigned his office of vice-president and aiso 
At the time this infor- 
mation reached us Mr. Williams’ future movements were 
not positively fixed. 








Fire at Leominster. 
HE factory of Rice & Holden, piano case 
manufacturers, was burned at 6 o’clock this morning. 
The engineer found the building full of smoke when he 
went tostart up, and he at once blew the whistle and an 
alarm wasrungin. The building and its contents are a 
total loss. A few cases were finished ready for shipment, 
but the loss includes a great amount of lumber, veneering, 
&c., with the machinery in the factory and the tools of the 
employees. The manufacturers are well insured. The loss 
will be between $50,000 and $75,000.—'‘ Evening Post,” 
February 12. 

[The above figures are very much exaggerated. 

Eps. THE MUSICAL COURIER], © 


Southern Trade for the McCammon. 
HE traveling representative of the McCam- 
mon Piano Company, of Oneonta, N. Y., has returned 


| froma Southern trip, which proved successful, and the 


McCammon pianos will be sold in Texas and all of the ex- 


treme Southern States. One of the most prominent deal- 


| ers has entered into a contract involving several hundred 


instruments. 


—Fred Knell, a jeweler, at Perry, la., will shortly add a line of mu- 
sical instruments to his stock. 

—McDonald & Grant, of Columbus, Ohio, have moved from 305 
North High street to 110 South High street 

—Frederick A. Carll recently sold for Peter Duffy a five story flat 
house, No. 204 West Twenty-second street, 30x88x98, for $65,000. 

The Piercy Music Company, of Troy, N. Y., has not moved, as 
some trade paper stated, but will occupy a new building in that city 
by May 1. 

—Mr. Nahum Stetson and Mr. Chas. Steinway returned to New 
York on Sunday last, Mr. Stetson having visited Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul. 

Chas. P. Nelson hasretired from the firm of Frield Miller & Co., 
of 120 North Vermilion street, Danville, Ill., Mr. Frield Miller con- 
tinuing under his own name. 


Mr. William Reinhard, formerly with Wm. Knabe & Co.’s New 


| York house, and who has lately returned from Germany, may take 
| an engagement with a large Chicago piano house. 


—Although business is not as brisk as it might be with Mehlin & 
Sons, Mr. H. Paul Mehlin is exceedingly happy, because on Satur- 
day, January 27, his wife presented him with a beautiful, happy baby 
boy. 

—Benj. G. Long, the music dealer who left his wife so mysteriously 


| at Buffalo while en route to the World’s Fair, has returned home 


He has been traveling on the Pacific Coast, in British Columbia and 
the Sandwich Islands. His friends have compromised with his 


3uston “Globe.” 


ANTED a position as music clerk. Can speak German and 

French. Have had ten years’ experience, five years in a Bos_ 
Best of refer- 
Address M. H., 13 West street, Boston, Mass 
































Trade Fair. 
OSTON has been accused of ultra-conserva- 
tism. Ultra conservatism usually means old fogyism, 


and Boston has been accused of old fogyishness 
ranted that this is true of Boston (for argument sake) her 





r would lead many to believe in old fogy- 
which raged last year Boston 


showing last yea 


During the panic 
shape than most manufac- 


One 


inufacturers were in better 
ities engaged in piano production. 
ilar did not shut down all summer or fall 
monthof December. We refer to the Ivers 
& Pond Piano Company 
With only a fe New 


und Piano Company, turned out sixty pianos a week 


w weeks’ break the factory of the 
imes the Vose & Sons Piano Company 
ord ; so did the Emerson Piano Company 
Davis 


the McPhail 


so on. | 


so did the Briggs Piano Company ; 





Piano Company, and of course so do 
ll this, during the 
any Boston manufac- 


Seside a strin- 


yney market, few, if 
one for extension on notes, while we have 


asked any 


it from a supply house that none of them asked for a dol- 





1 from the supply house in question. 
its period of depression like every other city, 


lar’s extens! 








less and when the revival com- 
recover. Boston is not producing 


as in 1892, and no city is, but she is 


suffered 





igly 


nenced, was th 





as yianos to-day 


many | 
producing more of the number she should this year 


probabl\ 


than any othercity. There is activity in piano factories in 





> ‘ . 
»OSTO 


Of course no factory is running toits full capacity, 


but they are getting there 
What is the 
1 


The reason is to be found in good 


reason for all this 

business. The ultra- 
tism people have sneered at, proved Boston’s sal- 
When the time came for a showing of moneyed 


conserva 
vation 

strength, Boston showed it, and having something besides 
money Boston came back to a normal condition quickest. 
The 


through production of excellent pianos on which money and 


something she had is prestige. Prestige secured 
brains were expended in advertising. 

Now looking at Boston’s showing it must be admitted 
that excellent business methods obtain there and that the 
town's conservatism is not over-conservatism, but the fore- 


that scents disaster and so regulates business that, 


sight 
come what may, business cannot be overturned. 

Here is a sample of Boston A gentleman 
walked into the office of a large manufacturer there and 
made the proprietors a business proposition, and it was a 
business proposition which would greatly increase the 
manufacturer’s business. The manufacturer talked over 
the matter, and while admitting the wisdom of accepting 
the proposition declined it on these grounds: 

To accept the proposition would necessitate the expendi- 
ture of considerable money and he could not then figure 
where the money to pay for it was coming from. He did 
not figure on the money coming in from enlargement of 
business, but only figured on paying the money from cash 
on hand, as well as coming due from notes in the interim 
before the first payment of money was due on the plan for | 


business. 


enlarging business. 

That's the kind of people manufacturing pianos in Bos- 
ton, and from this conservatism comes the showing of sound 
business institutions there. 

Boylston Street. 

It begins to look if Boyston street is to be the big retail 
Already the Emerson Piano Company 
there at No. 116 and the Mason & Hamlin Organ 


street of Boston 
are ovel 
anc Piano Company are to go into No. 146, beside the move 
of C & Co, to the same warerooms as Emerson. 
And many « Just what 
benefit Boylst True, the 
Back Bay people all have to pass that way, but their pass- 
ing is only an incident to their going to Tremont street. 
The people from the larger portion of 


C, Harvey 
lealers are looking over that way. 


street offers is not easy to see 


3oston do not have 
to go on Boylston street. 

A good argument in favor of Boylston street is the com- 
paratively cheaper rents, but this will be futile should 
Boylston street become the great thoroughfare for shop- 
pers piano men think it will. There is no gain to be seen 
apparently but cheaper rent. Should there be only a few 
warerooms moved there a detriment can be seen, for those 
who remain on Tremont street will still be in the great | 
heart of trade, while the Boylston street dealers will be on 


the outskirts. Compare the number of people who pass 


| being filled with good agents. 


| give ita place of honor in my cottage here. 
| and regulators will do a careful job 
| pains if they know that the work will be appreciated fully. 
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down Tremont street with those who go along Boylston 
street and the supremacy of Tremont street is apparent. 
The higher rentals show that. 

Should the subway ge through the importance of Boyls- 


| ton street will be accentuated and Tremont street will be 


less valuable as a piano mart. Perhaps those who are 
moving over and those who have moved over know that the 
scheme of relieving Boston's streets is going through. 
Perhaps they are shrewd enough to see it is sure to go 
through ; then the wisdom of their move is apparent. In 
the meantime there are many who believe that Boylston 
street is far preferable for a piano street than Tremont. 
The Steinerts, on a corner of Boylston and Tremont, and 
Ivers & Pond on another corner, or near the other corner, 
can watch results without risking a dollar experimenting. 
Chickering & Sons. 

The large and elegantly equipped factory of Chickering 
& Sons is turning out some beautiful pianos. The house 
have felt an upward tendency in trade and are busy accord- 
ingly. 


Their traveling men report business improving and 
supplement their report substantially with orders. Mr. 
Edward Ambuhl is still on the Pacific slope, Mr. C. R. 


Ambuhl is traveling in New York State. 

The territory vacated by Chase Brothers Company is 
Much trade from this terri- 
tory cannot be expected at present as the West is slower in 
getting back to normal conditions than the East. 


Throughout New York State the Chickering trade is im- 


proving, and trade on the coast is certainly better. 


In a retail way in Boston the Chickering piano is having 


a fair trade, and the contemplated move to Boylston street 
is looked upon as surely to improve it. 

All dealers who have the Chickering agency are using 
the great diploma granted the piano at the World's Fair in 
Chicago, and this document is a power in the hands of 
capable men. 

Emerson Piano Company. 


Mr. Powers has always some interesting document rela- 
tive to the Emerson piano, and he relates a story while he | 


shows a letter from a dealer ordering a piano for the sixth 
daughter of a gentleman named Pullen, living at London, 
Canada. This Mr. Pullen years ago purchased an Emerson 
piano, and has been so pleased with the piano that he gives 
to each son or daughter who marries an Emerson. 
five children have been made happy on their wedding night 
by the present of an Emerson piano, and Mr. C. F. Colwell, 
the dealer at London, has sent in the order for the sixth 
piano to be delivered shortly. He says that he will order 
for Mr. Pullen two more pianos before that gentleman’s 
children are all married. Now it is to be hoped that Mr- 
Pullen will live to order pianos for all of his grandchildren, 
in which event Mr. Powers would be happy. 

The story shows the loyalty of the Emerson clientéle and 
illustrates in what esteem the piano is held by purchasers ; 
at the same time it is a lesson to manufacturers so to make 
their wares that a piano once sold will sell another. 

Among Mr. Powers’ interesting papers is a letter from 
Mr. E. M. Bowman, of New York, showing what he thinks 
of the Emerson piano. The letter is written to the Emer- 
son agent at Squirrel Island, Me., and is good reading : 

SQUIRREL ISLAND, Me., July 18, 1893. 
As soon as the piano is ready I am prepared to 
I hope that the tuners 
Perhaps they will take extra 
The road 
from the dock up here is not as smooth as an asphalt pavement, and lam 
I wanted to ask 


DEAR MR. PAYSON 


afraid that some strings will be jostled out of tune. 


| therefore if there happened to be an old tuning hammer lying around 


which is practically useless there, but which would ‘‘do” on a pinch 
here, if you would not be kind enough to send it along. I would be 
very much obliged, as it is awkward getting atunerhere. Will you 
please put ina plain (new) rubber cover and add to my bill 

Trusting that I may soon see my old piano in good shape, I am, 
with thanks for your kind attention to the matter, very truly yours, 

(Signed) E. M. BOWMAN. 

P. S.—That piano has had quite a history and proven itself remark- 
able for durability. In fall of 1863 wasshipped to Minneapolis, reached 
La Crosse just after navigation closed (no railroad then to Minne- 
apolis), was left on platform of depot outside, but under the project- 
ing roof, during the severe winter, was forwarded the next spring, 
and when set up was in perfect tune, except one string. 

It has seen a tremendous amount of practice from one and another 
in the family, and now, rewired and restrung, I am going to give ita 
perpetual picnic at the seaside. It has a good record. 

(Signed) E. M. B. 

That's just it ; the Emerson pianos have good records for 
lasting qualities. 

Mr. Powers states that trade is improving both East and 
West ; all of the Emerson agencies are in good shape and 
doing better work. Of Chicago particularly Mr. Powers 
is enthusiastic. He praises Mr. Northrup’s work there, and 
from the work now done there predicts some good things 
of the Chicago branch. 

Mr. O. A. Kimball is now in Chicago. 


Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company. 


Mr. E. P. Mason is enthusiastic over their new location, 
to which they will move when alterations are affected. As 


previously published, their new warerooms and offices will be 
located at 146 Boylston street. If the subway goes through, 
the entrance or exit, depending on which way you are go- 


Already | 


argues much from this. He is loud in praise of the excel- 
lent work being done by Mr. C. A. Hyde in Chicago. 
Nothing definite has been done in the matter of warerooms 
in New York. 

Trade throughout the country is better. Mr. Geo. W. 
Carter, just returned from a trip, reports things decidedly 
better. 

The following is a style that the Mason & Hamlin Or- 
gan and Piano Company are pushing with good results. All 
dealers know of this organ, and it is but necessary to call their 
attention to the fact that many dealers are selling numbers : 








STYLE 4231. : 


Used by MR. IRA D. SANKEY. 


: One Hundred Different Styles of Organs and 
} ° Pianos, ranging in price from $27 to $2,200, 
Inspection Invited. 


Catalogues Free, 


Masons Hamlin 


ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 
New York, 


Boston, Kansas City, Chicago. 


The Liszt organ trade has shown activity, traceable to 
the excellent testimonial Guilmant gave its makers. 

European trade, which is always good, is holding its 
own, and Mason & Hamlin are having success with the 
Virgil practice clavier. 

Mr. Harry Lowell Mason, whoisin Havana, will return 
shortly. 





Hallet & Davis. 

Because of his charming nature no person thinks of the 
Hallet & Davis house without thinking of Major Howes. 
He has been lying home sick for a couple of weeks, but will 
be out this week, and then he will go at the pushing of 
the Hallet & Davis piano. 

Business shows that there are still a great many people 
left in the country who buy the Hallet & Davis piano. 
Agents are ordering and agents are selling, all of which 
makes the people of Hallet & Davis comfortable. 

Mr. Cook is on his usual winter trip South and Mr. Kim- 
ball is attending to business in his quiet and thorough 
way. 


Vose & Sons Piano Company. 

One of the busiest houses in Boston is that of Vose & 
Sons. Easily enough to account for it. They have a piano 
the masses buy, they know how to advertise it, and they 
have the traveling representative to push it—Mr. E. W. 
Furbush. 

Mr. Furbush is still away in the far West hammering 
away at things, and keeping the office busy attending to 
his letters. Mr. George R. Dowling, who represented the 
house at the World's Fair under Mr. Furbush, is now on 
the road in New York and Pennsylvania. 

Briggs Piano Company. 

At all times and in all seasons there is demand for the 
Briggs piano. It’s the piano and the way it’s handled. 
Very simple. 

Mr. F. D. Irish, secretary and treasurer of the company, 
states that business is better all around. 

In their factory are some elegant walnuts style ‘‘ M,”—and 
style ‘‘M” is bound to be a favorite with dealers. But 
what is the use of talking about any particular style—all of 
the Briggs pianos are favorires with dealers. 


* Without Fail Call on MePhail.” 


Ingenious with their advertising matter the McPhail 
people are attracting much attention, and attention once 
attracted becomes interest which is turned into business. 
Many converts to the McPhail piano have been made. An 
excellent thing about these converts is that they don’t 
backslide. Once in the fold they keep up an everlasting 
shouting for the McPhail piano. 





Mr. Mason 


ing, will be in front of their place of business. 


Mr. Owen is to be congratulated on the work he is doing 











on this piano, and the results of it will some day place the 
McPhail piano in an enviable position, The time is com- 
ing when McPhail will be a boom of delight to agents. 
Just watch the trend of events. 

New England Piano Company. 

Same old news at the New England Piano Company’s 
headquarters. Everybody busy. A wonderful institution 
where everyone works, and works in such a manner that 
positive results accrue. Could more be written on such an 
institution, excepting to name the prime mover, Mr. Thos. 
F. Scanlan. Everybody knows his energy, everybody 
knows his successes. 

Merrill. 

Mr. Merrill is going ahead selling all the pianos he 
makes. He believes in keeping up prices, and this is the 
kind of men that are a benefit to the trade. If there is no 
money in a thing, why sell it ? 

In spite of the comparatively short space of time the 
Merrill piano has been in existence it has a following many 
another manufacturer would be proud of, and Mr. Merrill 
is just the man to look after this following. 

Standard Action Company. 

Anything about Boston would be incomplete without 
a few words about this company: Mr. Barber, at the head 
of the corporation, is just the man for that position. He is 
keen in penetration, shrewd in judgment and withal agood, 
first-class business man. 

He believes in never going into anything he cannot fig- 
ure results on at the time. While he is in command the 
Standard Action Company will never be placed in any posi- 
tion from which it cannot recede in case of danger. 

Business with the concern is picking up, and all look for 
a prosperous fall. 

Notes. 

H. B. Stevens, who assigned to the F. H. Gilson Com- 
pany, with assets at $16,000 and liabilities at $18,000, will 
probably pay 65 cents on the dollar. 

Mr. Chas. Becht, representing the Pease Piano Company, 
was in Boston last week, and has a good order for Pease 
pianos in his pocket. Mr. Becht belongs to that class of 
traveling men who say very little, but ‘‘ get there just the 
same.” In Western phraseology, he is a ‘* hustler.” 

Mr. J. A. Norris, representing Gildemeester & Kroeger, 
was in Boston last week, paying a visit to Chandler W. 
Smith, their agent. 

Mr. Virgil, of Practice Clavier fame, was in the Hub last 
week, 

So was Mr. Baker, of Lyon & Healy, Chicago. 

The Elias Howe Company are beginning to push their 
jobbing business. 

Mr. Freeborn G. Smith ran into Boston from Leominster, 
saw his customers there and came to New York last Satur- 
day. 

Mr. E. N. Kimball, of the Hallet and Davis Company, 
is in the West. 

Mr. Cook, of Hallet & Davis Company, is South. 

Mr. Owen, of McPhail’s is ona ten day trip through New 
York and Pennsylvania. 

Carpenter in German. 
HE E. P. Carpenter Company, of Brattleboro, 
Vt., makers of the Carpenter organs, have just issued 
an illustrated German catalogue giving complete explana- 
tions regarding the character and construction of their in- 
struments with full description of all the styles of organs 
they make. 

This catalogue is intended for the use of the German 
trade and the trade in German colonies, and will prove ex- 
ceedingly valuable to the company. 


“Prof.” Gunter in Jail. 

HERIFF SHERRY’S son arrived in Muncie 
on February 1, safely landing Prof. W. F. Gunter in 
jail, where he is held on the charge of embezzling about six 
hundred dollars from his employers, E. Wulschner & Son, 
of Indianapolis. Gunter was in charge of a branch music 
store for this firm in this city until his sudden departure 
last September. He was arrested at Grant City, Mo., by 
a detective who traced a letter sent to the man by his sister. 
Gunter says he will fight the case as he only owes the firm 
about thirty dollars, and that they often permitted him to 
run behind with his accounts. He also states that he 
can produce some of the instruments charged to him, as 

unsold.—Indianapolis ‘‘ Sentinel,” February 2 


PATENTS RECENTLY GRANTED. 





No. 514,263. Capo d’astro bars,.............++ L. Filstrup, Chicago, II1. 
No. 514,811. Bamnjo.............eces. Chas. E. Dodson, New York, N. Y. 
No. 514,146. Organ......... Robert Hope-Jones, Birkenhead, England 
No. 514,259. Attachment for musical instruments. | Geo. Brown, Long 

‘Island City, N. Y. 
No. 514,249. 4 Music rack for musical} John A. Weser, New York, 

{ instrument cases. ’ N. Y. 
7 " : , ‘ é yust Boden, alber- 
No. 513,478. Sounding board for pianos.. [A 8 a 
' stadt, Germany. 

Me CARTE, . Bam Wie nc cosesstiscccrsnrcrven Frank E. Cole, Boston, Mass. 
No, 513,970. Upright piano frame......... John W. Reed, Chicago, III. 
No. 513,616. Piano.......... Lorenz Matt and J. F. Matt, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Chas. S. Clizbe, Denver, Col. 


No. 


513,963. Music leaf turner. 
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CHICAGO, February 10, 1894. 
Tramps and the Fair. 


may not be that the peripatetic tramp is | 


T 
| more prevalent in the city of Chicago than in other 


large cities of the country, but the truth of the matter is | 


that one can hardly walk the streets without encountering 
upon each block some of the genus who appeal to you for 


aid, and it has been attributed to this class of people that | 
the fires have taken place at the World's Fair grounds | 


since the time the Fair officials ceased their supervision of 
the buildings. Fortunately for the music trade, so far as 
we can hear, no one has any interest in the disposition of 


the buildings with the exception that a great many thou- | 


sand dollars’ worth of booths have been left for the officials 
to dispose of as they saw fit. The Lyon & Healy booth, for 
instance, has, with the exception of the plate glass which 
was removed, been left there in its entirety. Those people 
who have been down to the grounds lately speak most 
regretfully of the devastation which now characterizes the 
beautiful Court of Honor. 
Changed Their Plans. 
There has been a change in the Julius N. Brown Com- 


pany. There is still such a concern, but the retail depart- 


ment in this city has been sold to the Colby Piano Com- | 


pany, of Erie, Pa. Mr. Julius N. Brown, who has hereto- 


fore been favored with the utmost confidence by the Colby | 


Company, has now a considerable interest in the Colby 
Piano Company, and will have charge of the wholesale 
business in the States of Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Indiana, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, North and South Dakota, 
Montana, Colorado, Nevada, Washington and Utah, and 
has also still charge of the retail business in Chicago. 

Mr. Denning D. Luxton, who has been Mr. Brown's 
main assistant in the retail business in this city, will have 
charge of the floor. It may be said that Mr. Luxton is 
highly thought of by both the Colby Company and Mr. 
Brown. 

There was an intention by the Julius N. Brown Company 
to join forces with some reputable Eastern houses, and run 
the business in this city as a joint concern, but this new de- 
parture will undoubtedly do away with any such idea. Mr. 


C. C. Colby was recently in the city, and on his return Mr. | 
Brown accompanied him and this new arrangment was 


then consummated. 
From Louisville. 
Mr. 
Louisville, Ky., was in the city this week for a short visit. 
This house is handling the Chickering piano and the Chi- 
cago Cottage Organ Company’s line of goods, and Mr. Sim- 
mons says that, starting when they did last fall, his concern 
has no reason to feel dissatisfied with the amount of busi- 
ness which they have succeeded in securing. He does not 
say that it is great, but that in the present condition of 
things, and taking these facts into consideration, their 

business has really been very excellent. 


From Dayton. 

Mr. M. Franckel, of Dayton, Ohio,a young and enter- 
prising dealer of that city, was also in town this week, and 
says that he notes a slight improvement in the state of af- 
fairs, that Dayton is a manufacturing city, and that quite 
a number of the factories which have been shut down have 
recently resumed operations. Mr. Franckel says his organ 


business has been very good indeed, but that his piano | 
His line of goods consists of the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


business has been dull. 
Chickering piano, the Story & Clark-organs, Mason & Ham- 
lin’s pianos and organs and cheap lines of goods. 


Too Cheap. 


There is a disposition on the part of many of the dealers 
in this city to force business on what would seem to be, for 
their future interests, the wrong basis. They are advertis- 


ing pianos at very small prices, and in one window on this | 


very block there is a placard on an instrument which reads 
thus: ‘New Piano—Fully Warranted—$200.” 
house is trying to make a reputation on a certain line of 


oods, which they are almost exclusively handling, and as | ‘ 
8 B y y 7 8: 2 the above trade mark, which has been duly registered at Washington 
in this same window there are two of their main pianos to 
| 


| variably affixed to all the famous **‘ Gemiinder"’ goods, and all the other 


be seen, and as the placard covers the name of the cheap 


P. J. Simmons, of Messrs. Buck & Simmons, of | 
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cago it would be well if the dealers would consider the fu- 
| ture influence on prices, and refrain as much as possible 
from advertising pianos at such low prices. 

Chicago is not the only place that is making this error ; 
we hear from a neighboring city that they are advertising 
new pianos there as low as $185 on payments of $15 cash 
and $5 a month, aud when it is taken into consideration 
| the cost of disposing of pianos, it matters little what the 
| cost of the instrument was. There cannot certainly be 

any profit in this method of doing business. 
In Abeyance. 

An article in last week’s Chicago letter noted a deal be- 
| tween the Nathan Ford Music Company, of St. Paul, and 
the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, of Chicago. We had 
reason to believe from good authority that such was the 
case, but subsequently learned that this deal has not yet 
been consummated and that it virtually stands in abey- 
ance at the present time. 

Removed to New York. 

Mr. Charles Jacob, who has been a resident of this city 
for several months, has left the city with his family and 
gone back to New York. 

I. N. Rice. 

Mr. I. N. Rice has left for San Francisco, Cal., to be gone 
about three weeks. Mr. Rice’s business there will be the set- 
| tling up some old matters relating tothe old concern of the 

Rice-Macy Piano Company, and also for the purpose of mak- 
| ing some deals on the Pacific Coast on behalf of the Schaeffer 
pianos. His company, the Schaeffer Piano Company, of 
Oregon, Ill., is now prepared to turn out at least 100 pianos 
per month, which so far as can be learned at the present 
time will scarcely fill the orders which they are receiving 
for their instruments, as they have a contract already signed 
by a prominent house in the city of Chicago which will use 
up at least 50 of this number. The company also has from 
the city of Detroit orders for quite a number of instruments, 
and the Smith & Nixon Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, will 


| 


continue to handle them. 

The new deal which places the Schaeffer Piano Company 
in its present condition is due to the energy and persever- 
| ance of Mr. I. N. Rice, who it is hoped will be unhampered 
in the future by any circumstances which will prevent his 
| carrying out his plans to a successful issue. 

Will Move. 

The Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company have 
virtually, it is understood, closed the deal by which they 
will come into possession of an entire building on Wabash 
avenue, though, asthe deal is not entirely consummated 
yet, it cannot be learned exactly where it is situated, but it 
is sure to be north of Van Buren street. The company has 
through their manager here, Mr. Hyde, engaged the ser- 
vices of Mr. Chas. B. Detrick, which is a valuable acqui- 
sition to their forces in this city. Mr. Detrick was connected 
with the Kimball Company for many years, and was more 
| recently in charge of the Kansas City house of the A. H. 
| Whitney Company. He will have charge of the wholesale 
| trade in the territory belonging to the Chicago branch of 
the Mason & Hamlin Company—of course under the direct 


supervision of Mr. Hyde. 


Shaw Doings. 
| Mr. Harry Raymore, of the Shaw Piano Company, of 
Erie, Pa., passed through the city yesterday on his way to 
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‘August GEMUNDER & SONS 
OLD RBLIABLE VIOLIN HOUSE, 


13 East 16th St., near 5th Ave., New York. 





As this | 
} TRADE MARK REGISTERED, 
| 


In order to still further protect our unrivaled goods, we have adopted 


We desire to call particular attention to this trade mark, as it is in- 


grade instrument, the inference to one who does not know | well-known specialties of our house. 


about such things is that the piano is one of the same make | _ 


When anything in the string instrument line is desired, our firm name 
nd our trade mark should be remembered, and intending purchasers will 


. . . a 
as the one which they are trying to make a reputation upon. | be sure to get instruments, &c., that are the acknowledged standard 


In the interest of the future business of the city of Chi- 








ofthe world. Our establishment isthe headquarters of all great artists. 








, la. Mr. Raymore says that the business of the 
iano Company is booming, and for the first eight 
February the company received or- 


he month of 





for no less than 46 pianos. 
Mr, Raymore was recently confined four days with the 
the city of Cincinnati,-but when seen by your 
espondent he did not seem to have lost his ‘‘ grip” for 
s He was also accompanied by his traveling 
D 
j Come to Town. 
s Winslow, of Hastings & Winslow, New York, 
Mr. H. Leonard, the representative of Alfred Dolge & 
of New York, made their appearance in this city 
same day the early part of the week. Both 
entlemen are attending strictly to business, and 
ent spirits when last seen by your correspond- 
Mr. A. G. Cone. 
Mr. Alb G. Cone, the treasurer of the W. W. Kimball 
npany, is tly entitled to the credit for much of the 
ess of the many little details which are involved in the | 
i of a busine ge and important as the Kim- 
all Company \s nce of Mr. Cone’s handiwork 
4 more rly to that catalogue of adver- 
ents w h was recently issued by the house, which 
al entirely the product of Mr. Cone’s cogitations. 
\ 1¢ who will sit down and look over this catalogue must 
pressed with the amount of work which such a book 
At the same time Mr. Cone does not permit 
work as this to interfere with his regular duties in the | 
e 
So Far Successful. 
Mr. W im S tz, formerly salesman for Mr. J. O. 
I 1e vho left his business on January 1 to enter into 
é ne elling pianos on the West Side, has been 
itl; s n his business, and his first month’s 
( esulte n 14 pianos sold and several rented, 
h co sively proves that Mr. Schultz made no mis- 
he we o business for himself. His relations 
V id employer, Mr. Twichell, are such that it is not 
ain that Mr, Twichell has not a decided interest in the 
Piano Company on the West Side 
Reincorporated. 
IANO COMPANY, CHICAGO; CAP 
$100,000 ncorporators, F. S. Cable 
D. Cable and H. M. Cable 
[his notice only indicates a rectification of a little legal 
in the Conover Piano Company's organization. It 
vas an incorporation before. It’s the same now. 
Mr, W. 0. Bacon Loses His Father. 
Mr. W. O. Bacon has just returned to this city from the 
Kast, where he recently went to attend what proved to be 
father’s death bed— subsequent funeral obsequies. 
Mr. Bacon's father’s name was Otis Bacon. He was for 
many years a prominent leather manufacturer. He was 
also a director of a bank and a member of a prominent 
club. He lived in Woburn, Mass., a suburb of Boston, 
His funeral took place on Monday, February 5, and was at- 


tended by a large circle of friends and business associates. 
Three Times Damaged. 

Phe 

number of pianos on storage in the rear of 216 State street 

lamaged by fire on Wednesday night last, but as they were 


Chickering, Chase Brothers Company had a small 


" 


fully covered by insurance the loss will be small, if any. 
singular thing about these pianos is the fact that twice 
re they have been damaged by having some chemicals 





she 


run through the 
to t 


floor and falling on them, though previous 

he present time they were not very badly damaged. 
The Steger Piano. 

& Co to letters from 

dealers who have handled their goods testifying to the per- 


Messrs. Steger continue receive 


fect satisfaction which the goods are giving them. If one 
track these instruments from the beginning 
of their manufacture down to the present time they will not 


has kept of 


ye astonished at the good words which the compahy are 


continually receiving in relation tothem. ‘To look for per- 
fection in a piano.is to look for something which does not 


h be said about the 


eminently satisfactory 


exist, but this much can Stager piano 


they are instruments, and in com- 


parison with some of the best pianos made they will please 


a very exacting person, and when it comes down to good, 
hard common sense that is a great deal to say. Neverthe, 
less the piano deserves it. 


Killed Himself. 


Che eighteen year old son of Mr. Samuel Edenheim, the 
well 


lat known in trade circles in this city as a piano 

ner and salesman, committed suicide this week, the cause 
of which was a spinal trouble which affected his brain. 

Chase Brothers Officers. 

The following is a list of the directors and officers of the 
Chase Brothers Piano Company 

M. J. Chase, president; C. T. Hills, vice-president ; 
rhos. Hume, treasurer; I. E. Chase, secretary; B. S. 
Chase, C. A. Chase, A. V. Mann. 

Business Improving. 

This week's mail received by the Lyon & Healy house 

is the largest since the month of December in 1892, and 


| window for the display of goods and a large wareroom for 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| ; 
consisted of anda of 6,500 letters and postal cards by 


actual figures. Their wholesale business shows a great in- 
crease over the last few months. 





School Pianos. 
The school board of the city of Chicago are sending out 
circulars for the purpose of receiving bids for pianos for 
the different schools of the.city. There will probably be so 
much competition that the transaction itself, by whomever 
it may be made, will undoubtedly show a loss; but who- 
ever succeeds in securing this order will derive sufficient 
future benefit from it to warrant a present sacrifice. 








Bad Piano Man. 

aprons W. KELLOGG, of Waterbury, agent in 

that city for Treat & Shepard, the local music dealers, 
who was arrested about a month ago on a civil process, 
charged with embezzling between $6,000 and $7,000 from 
his employers, and was subsequently released on bonds 
furnished by his brother-in-law, was surrendered by his 
bondsman last night to Deputy Sheriff Carmody and taken 
by that officer to the county jail in this city, where he is 


now languishing. 

Kellogg is an ex-Congregational minister, aud is well 
known throughout the State. The case against him was 
worked up through Attorney A. D. Penny, of this city, who 
succeeded in obtaining a complete confession of the agent’s 
fraudulent methods. His scheme was to have duplicate 
leaves, one of which he kept and the other he sent to the 
Conn., ‘‘ Leader,” 


firm.—New Haven, February 7 








Hamilton S. Gordon on Fifth Avenue. 

HE publication of the prospective move of 

Hamilton S. Gordon to 139 Fifth avenue, appearing in 

the last issue of THe Musica. Courier, 

comments from dealers on Fourteenth street as to the whys 
and wherefores of the change. 

Mr. Gordon states that the increasing magnitude of his 
business has compelled the seeking of larger quarters. 
Although the present quarters, 13 East Fourteenth street, 
are composed of five stories and a basement they were found 
Mr. Gordon carries one of the largest sheet 


has caused many 


inadequate. 
music and music book stocks in the city, and within the 
last few years his piano and organ business has been greatly 
extended. 

The new quarters on Fifth avenue give ample show 


the accommodation of Gordon pianos. 


Hardman, Peck & Co. Write. 


OFFICES OF HARDMAN, PECK & Co., 
Manufacturers of the Hardman Piano, 
Fifth avenue and Nineteenth street, 
NEW YORK, February 12, 1894. 
Musical Courter : 


Editors 

E desire to warn the public through your col- 
W umns against being deceived by certain per- 
sons who have the audacity to infringe upon our ex- 
clusive rights in the use of the name ‘‘ Hardman” as 
applied to pianos. We wish to state not only that 
we own, and have owned for years, this exclusive 
right and title to the name ‘‘Hardman,” together 
with all the patented improvements cuntained in the 
Hardman piano, but that we have placed our inter- 
ests in the hands of counsel and shall protect our 
property, our dealers and our customers to the full 
extent of the law. Wedo not wish to advertise these 
unscrupulous attempts to appropriate our time hon- 
ored name and business reputation, but we think it 
our duty to the trade and to ourselves, as well as for 
the protection of American manufacturers in general, 
to make this short statement before the settlement 
of the business by the courts. Yours truly, 

HARDMAN, PECK & Co. 


’ : 
Roth & Engelhardt’s Action Factory 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y., February 10. 
OTH & Engelhardt’s piano action factory in 
night. The night watchman says there was an explosion 
about five minutes after he went through the factory. The 
ployed in the factory.—‘t Telegram.” 
A special from Mr. Roth dated February 10 states : 
‘* Full particulars not yet to hand. Machinery only slightly 
damaged. Expect to have it running again in five days. 


Burned. 

R St. Johnsville was totally destroyed by fire at mid- 
loss is about $50,000 ; insured. About 100 hands were em- 
‘* Factory at St. Johnsville damaged by fire last night. 

‘* Cause of fire as yet unexplained. Loss covered by in- 


surance.” 
‘* Only three days ago we signed contract for equipping 
the remaining portion of our factory with automatic sprink- 


lers. Had this been completed damage would have been 
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A. J. A 

a was received on Friday, February 

9, of the death of Antoine Joseph Adolphe Sax, the 

veteran inventor of the Sax horns and other improvements 
in band instruments. 

Mr. Sax was, unfortunately for himself, not a financier, 
and although his inventions were valuable he was unable 
to accumulate any substantial results from them, and died 
in poverty. 

Mr. Sax was personally known to Mr. Carl Fischer and 
others of this city. 

Some two years ago, when Mr. Fischer was in Europe, he 
ordered a Sax horn from Mr. Sax, but owing to the lack of 
tools—the result of his extreme poverty—he could not fill 
the order. 

The following is a sketch of Mr. Sax’s life and some of 
his inventions : 


Sax. 


in the 
a maker of 


Antoine Joseph Adolphe Sax was born at Dinant in France 
year 1814, but was Belgian descent. His father, 
musical instruments, had gained a reputation for various improve- 
ments in manufacture, and this faculty seems to have been inherited 
by hisson. Antoine Sax devoted himself at first to making clari- 
nets, and in 1838 he exhibited a bass clarinet of remarkable qualities 
at the Belgian Exhibition, and designed a double bass in B flat, 
in 1836 established himself in Paris, where in 1838 he constructed his 
first saxophone. This led to an entire reform of the whole 
brass instruments, and he added to the list several new ones, usually 
t of the inventor forms apart. In 184 
a silver medal was awarded to him, in 1845 he cross of 
the Legion of Honor, in 1849 a gold medal, and in 1855 a grand medal 


of 


but 
series of 


known by names in which tha 
received the 


of honor at the Paris Exposition 
He was harassed by numerous law suits brought by rival manufac- 


turers, who charged him with appropriating their ideas, but the 
courts decided in his favor. 
Litigiousness is catching, and Sax brought an action against Mrs. 


Marie Sass, of the Opéra, and obtained an injuction against her using 
under which she had made her début. 


probably an advertising scheme for Mr. Sax’s instruments, but it did 


the name of Sax, This was 


not save him from pecuniary distress, as in 1874 a subscription was 
raised by his friends for his benefit. 

The name of Sax obtained more advertising in connection witha 
celebrated surgeon Dr. Noir. Sax affirmed that the doctor's treat- 
ment had cured himof cancer, and he thus became a piece of evidence 
for the defense when other patients who had been treated unsuccess- 
fully sued the doctor. Sax also made a campaign in favor of wind in- 


struments as preventives or curatives of pulmonary diseases 


Sax was an excellent clarinetist, Bendix considering him his best 
pupil, and in Paris he had the support of Berlioz, Halévy and G 


the 
al competition be- 
a monopoly which 


Kastner among artists, and in the army of General de Rumegig, 


camp to Louis Philippe, and after a spec 
old 
banished from the army all horns, oboes and bassoons. This would 
have beena fortune to most men, and another fortune was offered 
him when the pitch in every orchestra and military band in France 
was altered in 1859. But in spite of allthis and his invention of an 
ascending piston in place of a group of descending ones, of 
ments with seven bells and six pistons, of rutory t 
In 1877 he was compelled to sell his collection 


aide de 


tween the instruments and his he obtained 


instru- 
ells, &c., he was 
always in trouble. 
of musical instruments, the best of which went to 
tory and Brussels Instrumental Museum 

His first patent was taken out in 1845 for the saxhorn and the saxo- 
tromba, and in 1846 for the saxophone. 


th 


1e Paris Conserva- 





W. F. Reichenbach. 

William F. Reichenbach, well known in musical circles 
in this city, died on February 1 at his residence, No. 922 
Tenth street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Reichenbach’s decease caused a great shock to his 
many friends, who were generally ignorant of his illness. 
He caught a cold about ten days ago and seemed in a fair 
way to recovery, when pneumonia developed, with the fatal 
result. 

Mr. Reichenbach was born in Washington 37 years ago, 
and has lived here all his life, being engaged in the music 
business first with his father and later with W. G. Metzerott 
for many years. He leaves a wife and two children. 








—Piano Varnishers and Polishers Union on February 7 elected G. J. 
Husbands, R. J. Dwyer and W. A. Downey as delegates to a political 
conference to be held at Wells Memorial Hallon March1. Resolu- 
tions were adopted on the death of J. G. Clinkard.—Boston “ <5 

—The Cleveland, Ohio, “Press” is responsible for the statement 
that the business men of Geneva, Ohio, are raising a fund of $5,000 to 
start the manufacture of pianos under the Brett patents—a statement 
which we hope for the sake of the business men of Geneva is not 


Globe 


true. 

—Henry C. Gliem, 38 years old, of 512 West Forty-eighth street, 
died on Sunday night from an attack of delirium tremens. Two 
years ago he was hurt on the head in a fight. Dr. Glassford, of 350 
West Forty-sixth street, made out a certificate that death was due to 
convulsions, a contributing cause being the old wound on the head. 
The Board of Health refused to accept the certificate, because Gliem 
had not been under a doctor’s care for 36 hours. Then the doctor sent 
a second certificate, stating that death was due to delirium tremens. 
The old wound figured as a contributing cause. This second certifi- 
cate was also refused, and the case was sent to the coroners yester- 
day. Undertaker Palus, of 672 Tenth avenue, arranged to bury him 
atlo’clock. At that hour the coroners’ physician had not arrived, 
and the undertaker decided to postpone the funeral. The hearse and 
carriages, which had drawn up in front of the house, were ordered 
back to the stable. This caused a good deal of excitement in the 
neighborhood, and all sorts of rumors were started. ‘Two hours later 


the coroner reached the house and issued a burial permit. Dr. 
Glassford was indignant at the refusal of the board of health to ac- 
cept his death certificates. He explained that he called the old wound 
a coutributing cause because the blow on the head had made Gliem 
subject to temporary fits of insanity, which came on when he drank. 





much lighter.” Rortn. 


Then he became violent and went into convulsions. It was during 
one of the attacks that he died —“‘ Sun,” February 7. 
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Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 
2 Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
< and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal 
- conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE NG and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


= NASSAU, N. Y. 


‘METCALF 
PIANO, = 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET.) 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


The Brockport Piano Mfg. Co., 


BROCKPORT, N. Y. 
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™ 
PIANO ORGAN ™ 
comPany, 
—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


THE NEEDHAM PIANOS,} THE NEEDHAM ORCANS 


LEAD THE WORLD FOR 
QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 





UNEXCELLED FOR 
FINISH, DURABILITY AND TONE, 








E. A. COLE, Secretary. CHAS, H, PARSONS, Presipenrt. 


Office and Warerooms, 36 East 14th St. (csi Siar), New York. 


FOREIGN AGENCIES: 


GREAT BRITAIN—Henry Ampnzipce, London. NEW ZEALAND—Miner & Tuompson, Christ. 


RUSSIA—Herman & Grossman, St. Petersburg and church. 
Warsaw. INDIA —T. Bevan & Co., Calcutta. 


BRAZIL—F. Ricuarps, Rio Janiero, 
(For American Agencies address Home Office as above.) 


AUSTRALIA -—Svutron Bros., Melbourne. 
GERMANY —Bodume & Son, Gera-Reuss. 


R. M. BENT’S 


Patent Detachable Upright Pianos. 
Factory, 767-769 Tenth Ave. NEW YORK. 


RWTANNER & SON 


OVER 
100,000 PAIRS IN 
USE. 


















ALBANY, N.Y. 





Send for Catalogue, 





WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 





YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


& BLAKE ORGAN Co. 


OF WORCESTER, MASS., 
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Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 


PIANO PLATES. 


Send your address and receive a Sample Plate 
and Prices. Charges prepaid. 


L. E. HOYT & CO., Walton, N. Y. 


CLEVELAND FOOTE, Agent, 47 Broadway, New York, 
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OW T0 GET TRADE. 


- 


U NDER this head we expect to give each week 

valuable suggestions to dealers in pianos, organs and 
musical merchandise. We will try to answer any questions 
about advertising which our subscribers send in, and will 
reproduce and criticise advertisements which they now use 
if it is desired 

We are also prepared to furnish bright and original ad- 
vertising matter to those who wish it, daily, weekly or 
monthly, at very moderate charges. 

The original ads. published each week may be readily 
adapted to suit any store and any locality. If such use is 
made of them we would be glad to know it, and to receive 
marked copies of the papers containing them. 


HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS, 


> 


By Charles Austin Bates 





No. XVII. 


Under the head of ‘* School Notes ” in the Bellevue, Ohio, 
‘ Gazette ” the following item appears : 


will meet the members of the high school 


Monday afternoon during the present 
giving the elements of 


A. D. Scammell 


for thirty minutes every 
instructions in 


term for the 


purpose of 
music 

All those young people will have a voice in the selection of 
a piano some day. Chances are that it will be raised in 
favor of buying from A. D. Scammell & Co., especially as 
they also make good use of my ready made ads. 


* 


* * 


RED BANK, N. J., February 1, 1804 


SIk—Create the desire ; then convince that this is the place to buy, 


upon which we constructed that “* Make 
MUSICAL COURIER 


idea we had from you, 


Home 











Attractive” ad. which you printed in THE 
ast week, igh you commented that it was not at all “startling.” 
We think it was a good one and accord to you the credit. It awoke 
ona man who had fora long time been “thinking about” get- 
ting a piano He wrote for our information, enclosing the ad., and 


ought the piano. 
At this rate a real A 1 startler would sell four pianos and an organ. 


Yours respectfully, CURTIS & FRENCH 
That's right, but ‘startling ” ads. don’t grow on trees. 
The best any of us can hope for is just plain ‘‘ good” ads. 
I write a ‘‘startling ad. once a year or so. The rest are 
‘* good” in varying degrees. 
When an ad. sells something the question of merit is set- 
tled. I am glad Mr. French has found my theory true. I 


knew it before, of course, but this new evidence is none 


the less gratifying on that account. 
Here is part of a circular that Curtis & French use : 


: How to get a 
Piano or Organ. 


of course want the highest quality of 


You « 
and beauty of exterior you 
durability 


€, action, touch 
can afford; but you must have 

Durability marks the line between an “ instru- 

ment cheap” anda “cheap instrument.” Buy 

one as cheap as you can, but avoid the cheap 

nstruments, for which there is an “agent” in 
ry town, who tells, and often through ignor- 
ance believes, that they are equal to the Hard- 
man or Chickering or some other first-class 
Very likely you don’t know how to 
judge the value of an instrument. Having 
years of experience, we 4now, so if you come to 
us you will have the benefit of what we know 
You will see different makes; by comparison 
you can choose intelligently. You will hear 
the highest grade pianos as well as an excellent 
durable one for $%0, which heretofore sold at 
$300. You will see examples of the latest cases 


eve 


make 


and hear nearly every variety of tone—except- 
ing dad tone, which we never keep in stock 

If you have cash yougeta discount. If you 
have not, a small payment down and your own 
time, within reason, for balance. Old instru- 
ments taken in part payment 

Catalogues sent free on request 

All kinds of small musical instruments. Sheet 
music one-third less than publishers’ price 


The circular is sent out in response to inquiries. 


the proper way to use circulars. You can go into detailed 








| 
| 
| 
| 


| think Harger & Blish give evidence that they can write a 
That is | 
| vertising isn’t a minor matter—don’t consider it as such. 


explanation in this way, when putting it in the ad. would | 


be out of the question. It would take too much space— 
would be too expensive and it would not be read. 


In re- 
sponse to a direct inquiry for information or to hand to a | perfection for these ads. of mine. 
prospective customer in the store a circular or a little book | good and useful. 


| bly than the old stereotyped style of advertising, and I 


is a good thing. Promiscuous distribution of circulars, 
however, will not pay one time in a thousand. 


x 


x * 


S. D. Enoch, of Canton, Ill., gives a term of lessons with 
each piano he sells. That is a good thing to advertise and 
should prove a good drawing card. It certainly doesn't 
cost as much as paying acommission totheteacher. Other 
dealers may do the same thing, but I never heard of the 
idea before. 


* 


* x 


Here is an ad. from St. Paul. It has the merit of being 
perfectly plain. It tells a straightforward story that car- 
ries the appearance of perfect truthfulness with it. You 
can tell at a glance just whatit is about. There is no non- 
sense about it. I think it will help to sell pianos. 


That the__.s. 


Gabler Piano 


is a prime favorite you are doubtless 
well aware. Whois not? But did you 
know that there are 


More Gabler Pianos Sti 


in actual use in Minnesota and the 
Dakotas than any other make? That 
the GABLER is acknowledged by com- 
petent tuners to be one of the Best 
Pianos to stand in tune? That the 
GABLER has no superior for accom- 
panying the voice? 

These are facts worthy of your con- 
sideration if you intend to purchase a 
Piano. 

For the GABLER 


class pianos see 


W. J. 
DYER 
& BRO., 

21 and 23 W. Fifth St. 





and other first- 





Some people do it with a gun, others : 
that we know do it with a piano and : 
call it music. Can you feel the effect 
of our shot? If we have hit you then 
our 


AIM WAS GOOD 


And we cheerfully put up the price of 
this “ad.” Stay with us a few mo- 
ments longer and we are through. 
But there are other aims than those 
taken with a gun. We refer to the 
aim of a first class music establish- 
ment to sell a strictly reliable Piano. 
We carry nothing that we cannot 
recommend, and suggest such names 
as Weber, Everett, or Smith & Barnes 
that in this 


Neck ’o the Woods 


are household words. We carry the 
largest line in Northern Iowa, and be- 
lieve what we say, that we can please : 
you : 


-Harger & Blish,: | 
: MUSIC DEALERS, 904 and 908 MAIN ST. : 


There isn't anything to tell the casual reader whether it 
is about soap, or shoes, or pianos. It is not pleasantly and 
smoothly constructed, and there is just a hint of slang. It 
seems to me that the ad. lacks dignity. It is better possi- 


good ad.; but they must give more solid thought to it. Ad- 


* 7 *% 
It is easier to be critical than to be correct. I don’t claim 
I only try to make them 


My readers will please remember that 
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Iam always open to suggestions, queries, criticism—any- 
thing they wish to write. 
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about the beautiful cases, the rich i 
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= Until you see and hear the piano & 
3 itself. Then you'll admit that our 
3 words of praise have been most : 
% moderate. 4 
» We'll rent you an instrument, : 
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3 sell you one for cash or on easy in- 
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@ And you'll see that you seldom or 3% 
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% those things which have anestab- # 
% lished reputation and are sold ata # 
3 fair price by a reliable dealer. 
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*# Fills allthese requirements. There 
% are 50,000 of themin daily use. Not 
% a poor toned instrument in the 
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+ whole lot. We guarantee everyone 
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a on payments, but you have the use 8 
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% worth more. : 
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MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORQAN CO,, Waterloo, N.Y. 


G4” We invite correspondence fron Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented, 
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© PIANOS. « 


9 Factory and Warerooms, 511 & 513 E. 137th St., New York. 





HAZELTON BROTHERS 

















a ==] —e> 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS > K A NOs IN EVERY RESPECT. 


h—— APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.*+*—> 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 





® CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its completeness 
in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

_ Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments. Every- 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods oi the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. ; 

Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E. Ritrersuausen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Co.tiin-Mezzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and 'Cellos; Burret Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments. Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 

Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


S.S. STEWART, “““" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the “ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 












STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FoR UPRIGHT FIANCS, 


FORT LEE, NEW JERSEY. 


JACOB DOLL,.... 


SUCCESSOR TO 


BAUS PIANO COMPANY. 


OFFICE, FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 





Southern Boulevard, Rast 138d St. and Trinity Ave., New York. | 


MANUFACTURER OF GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
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PRESCOTT 





WITH THE NEW 


Sort rene 














EXCEL IN 
TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 


DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP, 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


TERRITORY 





PIANOS. 








PROTECTED, WRITE FOR PRICES. 


PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


CONCORD, N. H. 








WASLE 


175 & 177 Hester Street, 


COR. MOTT ST., 


NEW YORK. 


GCs 0 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE 
ACTIONS. 











E'arRanyD 


Ao Worry, 


High Grade Organs, 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 





KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office : 
159-161 E. 126th St., New York. 


! Wareroom : 


115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 





DO YOUR 






DIAMOND 
POLISH 









Sl 


First Premium, Connecticut 
State Fair, 1890, ’91 and ’92. 


LOOK BLUE? 
Works Like Magic! 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


©" HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO., 


PIANOS | IF SO, TRY DIAMOND 
HARD OIL POLISH. 
Does no Damage! 


ExXartford, Conn. 





YOURS 
IF 
YOU 
PAY 
THE 
PRICE. 


NO 
Exorbitant 
ee al ae PRICE. 

E TRIUMPH—OUR LATEST. 





STYL 


Weaver Organ & Piano Co., York, Pa. 












oy 6. 0 Conor 


Manufacturer 
and Carver ef 


Piano Legs, 
LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


a Orders from dealers prompt 
ly attended to. 


\ & 
FACTORY: 


ND 10 & 512 Wost S5thSt 


am Beg. voth and x1th Aves., 
3 NEW YORK. 











Renting’.Pianos. 
Continued from February 7.) 

E had the air of having heard something very 

frivolous and rather annoying. ‘* Oh, no,” he said, 

but then you know these pianists have so many cranky 


Then he looked far into the future again, and addressing 








. desk in the corner of the room, said almost absentmind- 

I'd like to rent you one of those pianos.” 

I said that I wouldn't make up my mind immediately, 
and backed out of the store, leaving him in a deep reverie. 
t afternoon I saw dozens of pianos that were better 
han all the other pianos in New York, if I could believe | 

I owners said, and I had such superior induce- | 
ents offered me with each of them that it is a wonder 


piano in 


each corner of my sitting room. 





sre, now,” said one tall, entertaining young man in 


have to offer a 


wareroom, ‘‘ I shall 


I wouldn't doit if I had any- 


a Fifth avenue you 





piano from our selling stock 
thing else to rent, but all of our pianos are out and so I 
t sacrifice a perfectly new piano.’ 
He had a regretful, unhappy expression. I felt guilty. I} 
vould not take advantage of his helpless position. ‘‘ Now, 
ere’s a piano,” he said, and sitting down on the stool he 


istomary chords and executed a few bril- 
ant, disconnected runs—always with his foot on the loud 

il—** there piano that sells for $400. I hate to take 
k, but you may have it for $6 a month and the 


sa 


‘ What is the 


courage than because I cared about it. 


cartage I asked, more to collect my 


He saw a possible 





obrection to the price. 


1 ahalf,” he saidina brilliant staccato. | 


Three dollars an 


I will pay the cartage. You may have 
Or you may have 


‘* IT must | 


IS for 


the first quarter. 


any } he His arm swept the wareroom, 
lo it e said I 

what difference can 
nor cadence that told of the regret he felt 
of those pianos from the selling stock. I 


have nothing in the renting stock, and 


it make to me what piano you take ? 


at spo l hy one 


told him that I would measure the piano and see if it would 


htt 


he place that I had allotted to an instrument against my 


east wall His face fell 


You'd better let me send you that piano,” he said, 


‘or here is a smaller one. It is virtually 


arked to be held for a man who will call to- 


sn 
is tl 





"he sighed as though assuming a burden of 


lity I will 


please him with something else. 


tone that 
ist, but I stuck to my original proposition | 


take it and God bless you 








and escaped with a promise to return. I saw him looking 

ufte ne regré A customer who gets out of the door 
the piano wareroom without signing a contract is ac- | 
ounted a customer dost | 
Ihe scramble to rent pianos in New York is so great that | 


rms engaged in the manufacture of pianos solely | 
y pur 


‘Ss I 


1 piano are simply absurd. 


poses. And the prices at which you can | 
You can get pianos for 
1 $2 to $10a month. Of course a $2 piano is 


but for $4 or $5 you can get an instrument 


been out of the wareroom, and the owner 


ll cart it to your door, set it 1 


p in your parlor and keep 


it in tune for you 

You can 
For $6 you can get a piano of standard make, perfectly new 
or but 1 


will cost you $400 or $500 


cet 
get 


a piano of very good tone for $4 a month 





very little used. A new piano of any good make 


If you pay the list price, the 


cost may be $1,000, but you are very foolish to pay list. 
A dealer thinks nothing of knock- | 
ing $100 off the retail price of a piano, and he makes a very 


Piano prices are elastic 
good 
It will remain in 
good tune, if well cared for, about 10 years. 


Figure the cost of your piano at $400. 


| 

| 

profit on it even then. 
Mt | 

Then you can | 

it for $75, if you are fortunate—possibly a dealer will | 
allow you $100 on it in exchange. 


ell 
Interest on your original | 
investment at 6 per cent. will be $24 a year, or $240 in ten 
years. You will have the piano tuned at least twice a year 
at a cost of $2, and repairs may cost you $1 more—total, $5 
ayear. Add together: Interest for 10 years, $240; depre- 
ciation, $300; tuning and repairs, $50, and you have $590 
as the actual cost of owning a piano for 10 years. 

You can hire a piano for $5 a month or $50 a year, which 
will be quite as satisfactory, and you can have it exchanged 
for a new piano fresh from the shops at the end of every 
year and the net cost will be $500 for10 years. And when 
you hire a piano you take ‘no risk of ordinary damage. 
There is little wonder then that the people of New York 
generally prefer to hire pianos. 

One coacern on Fourteenth street rented 500 pianos last 
year. Others keep 300 and 400 pianos going all the time. 
The number now on rental in New York city is in the tens 
of thousands. Every large manufacturing house but two 
has gone into the business of renting. These two still 
hold out. But you can get pianos of their make from 
other people. 

Every piano house, without exception, takes second- 
hand pianos in part payment for new stock. All of them, 








| makers, we have advanced nothing. 


Are odo, 


a oe 
eeGuseesenemen: 





HANDSOME upright case, made by the firm of F. Muehlfeld & Co., piano manufacturors, 


of New York City. 


therefore, have assorted collections of second-hand pianos 
for sale, and those which are in the renting business 
sometimes confine their rentals to these second-hand ‘in- 


struments. There is not a make of piano on the market 


| to-day which cannot be had, new or second hand, for 


rental. 

Next to renting, the largest business in pianos in New 
York city is selling on instalments. Every piano house 
does that. You can buy a piano by paying $4 a month or 
$5 or anything above that which comes within your means. 
On the best pianos a first payment of $25 or $50 must be 
made. On those of lower grade no more than the first in- 
stalment of $4 or $5 is demanded. The maker of a high 
grade instrument must have this first payment to protect 
him from loss, because if the piano has been out of his 
wareroom only three days it is a second-hand piano when 
it comes back, and it must be put on sale at a reduced 
price. 

In these hard times business in piano selling and piano 
renting is slow. 
in the little piano colony make dramatic appeals to possible 
customers. 
in” of the Bowery should find congenial occupation on 
Fourteenth street. 








Sale of Some Old Musical Instru- 


ments. 

WO remarkable sales took place recently at 
the rooms of Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, Leicester 
square, London. First there was sold a valuable collection 
of violins, violas, violoncellos and bows, the property of the 
late W. S. B. Woolhouse, Sir William Cusins and other 
owners; and later inthe day there was dispersed a num- 
ber of ancient and curious musica! instruments, the prop- 

erty of a German lady, sent to this country to be sold. 

Perhaps these sales represent to a certain extent Dar- 
win’s doctrine of the survival of the fittest, as applied to 
instruments of music. Many curious pieces of musical 
mechanism that must have caused their makers much 
thought and time to construct were presented, and their 
destination could only be some museum, or the private col- 
lection of some enthusiast like Rev. F. Galpin; the day of 
these types is passed away, and modern music requires 
them not. 

But with regard to the art-works of the great Cremonese 
Their beautiful in- 
struments stand out as necessary to our music as ever, and 
their value is enormously enhanced ; no one wants these 
merely for museum purposes, but for a living practical use. 
A glance at the chief items may be interesting to our read- 
ers. The finest violin sold was one by Antonio Stradivari, 
bearing the date 1720; the instrument was an admirable 
one, but was by no means in perfect condition ; it fetched 
the large price of £620. 

Another one by the same maker was sold for £200 and 
there seemed no reason why this wide difference in price 
should have obtained. A beautiful instrument by Guiseppe 
Guarneri del Gesu, dated 1742, was sold for £270. Another 
one attributed to him, but probably made by his cousin, 
Guiseppe, the son of Andrea, was sold for £78. A Nicolo 
Amati, 1676, fetched £170, and a lovely violin by his son, 
Girolamo (1700), was sold for £130; a splendid tenor by the 
same maker bringing £85 and another £45. 

There were several Grancino instruments in the sale, a 
fine viola by Giovanni and Francesco Grancino, of Milian, 
was sold for £51 ; a violoncello for £65, and another, a 


violin by the brother Guiseppe, for £27. A violoncello by 


David Tecchler, of Rome, was sold for £91; a beautiful 
specimen by our countryman, William Forster, fetched 
£61, and one by Thomas Dodd, £26. 


Two violins by J. B. 


It is not surprising then that the dealers | 


It would not be astonishing if the ‘* puller- | 





Vuillaume fetched good prices, one realizing £46, and the 
other £44. 

Among the minor lots instruments by Bernard Simon 
Fendt (1832) sold well. Bows made good prices, a 'cello 
bow by Tourte fetched £17, another £11, and a violin bow 
£20; bows by W. E. Hill realized high prices, and some 
by Tubbs and Dodd sold well. A beautiful manuscript of 
Mozart, the full score of his piano concerto in C minor, be- 
longing to Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, realized the high price of 
£106, and the score of Spohr's Ottet, op. 82, for strings and 
wind, a fine work, which contains the clever variations on 
a theme resembling the ‘‘Harmonious Blacksmith,” 
fetched £15. 

The sale reached nearly £3,000; so, despite the prevail- 
ing depression, musical instruments are still salable at 
good prices. 

There was a good deal of rubbish in the ancient instru- 
ments collection, and many of the items were in bad con- 
dition, but still there were sold some curiosities of interest 
which we may notice. 

A dancing master's kit, inclosed in a painted box, £8; a 
French dulcimer with beautifully painted case, £7 15s.; an 
inlaid Italian pandora, £5 15s.; a spinet, Italian, seven- 
teenth century, £5; a sixteenth century cithern, £4 10s.; a 
psaltery, beautifully inlaid with a carved angel’s head at 
top, described as German, sixteenth century, but most 
probably Italian work of a much earlier period, £16 16s. 

Another small specimen, £5; a spinet, Italian, 17th cen- 
tury, £13; a box of Franklin’s musical glasses, cleverly 


| arranged, £8 15s.; an ancient Irish harp, £3 5s.; an antique 





piano, by L. Berger (London, 1779), £1; a lady’s combina- 
tion work-table piano, £6 10s. There were many obsolete 
wind instruments, guitars, harps, drums, and some few 
Indian examples. 

Perhaps the most interesting article was an ancient posi- 
tive organ, inlaid on the sides of the woodwork, and having 
on the front a painting of St. Cecilia; there was no oppor- 
tunity of hearing what this sounded like ; it was probably 
German fifteenth or sixteenth century work. It was sold 
for 4,40. The total of the sale amounted to £300. 








F. CG. Smith’s Cases. 
S an evidence of the impetus that the piano 
business has recently felt we can quote the extraor- 
dinary activity in the large piano case factory of Mr. F. G. 
Smith at Leominster, Mass. In fact orders have been com- 
ing in to such an extent for the last three or four weeks 
that Mr. Smita was obliged personally to visit the factory— 
something which his many engagements rarely permit him 
to do—for the purpose of consulting the superintendent re- 
garding the increase of the force and other matters neces- 
sary to get orders filled. 

Mr. Smith’s case work is used by many houses who ad- 
mire the system in his factory, and the care and caution 
exercised in collecting material, and the uniform satisfac- 
tion that his cases give, insure a large trade for him when- 
ever commerce is active. 

Of course the Bradbury, the Webster and the Hening 
pianos are made in their case department at Leominster, 
and the appearance and durability of this goods is an addi- 
tional evidence of the character of the work done at the 
Leominster factory. 


—A. B. Seavey, dealer in pianos, organs and sewing machines, 
Saco, Me., was at work on a ladder at his residence. The ladder 
slipped from the bottom, taking him with it to the piazza below. He 
received such a jar as to break two ribs and otherwise bruise him. 
He will be laid up for some time. 

FIRST-CLASS piano salesman, who is willing to demonstrate his 

ability by commencing on a very liberal commission, will be 

put on the track of a good opening by addressing P. O. Box 375, Syra- 
cuse, N, Y. 





The Hobbie Music Company. | 


| 
} 





The Thirteenth Anniversary of This Popular House, 
Foe is the thirteenth anniversary of the | 
Hobbie Music Company, whose name is a household 
word in Virginia, North Carolina, West Virginia and Ten- 
nessee. The record of this company is one of which its | 
founder and head, Mr. J. D. Hobbie, may well feel proud. 
He established the business of dealing in pianos and or- 
gans in Lynchburg February 7, 1881. In 1888 he opened a 
branch house in Roanoke, and in 1890 organized the Hobbie | 
Music Company, with a capital stock of $50,000, disposing | 
of $16,000 and retaining the remainder for himself. Pre- 
vious to this he owned the entire business. 

In 1890 branch houses were opened in Knoxville and | 
Memphis, Tenn., but owing to the financial panic of the 
fall of 1890, and the consequent depression in business of | 
every kind, these houses were closed and the company has 
since confined itself to Roanoke and Lynchburg. Mr. | 
Hobbie at one time concluded to make his home in Mem- 
phis and went there, but returned in 1891, when he brought | 
back all of the stock, paying a premium for some of it, and 
has since been the sole owner of the business. He then 
transferred the main offices and warerooms from Lynch- 
burg to Roanoke, and has since given his time and talents 
exclusively to extending his business throughout the States 
named above. 

Notwithstanding the hard times and financial depression 
everywhere, the Hobbie Music Company has moved right | 


| 
along in retaining old friends and patrons and acquiring | 








| company and this meansa good trade. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


new. Mr. Hobbie buys in large lots the best make of pianos 
and organs, and is therefore enabled to enter the retail 
market without fear of competition with any house in the 


| South. He has built up an enviable reputation for the 


His many friends 


| will wish him a continuance of a prosperous business and 


the opportunity to celebrate many more anniversaries of 
the founding of the Hobbie Music Company.—Roanoke 
‘* Daily Record,” February 7 








Good! 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Editors Musical Courier: 
NCLOSED you will find postal note for 


$4, being the annual subscription ending February 


Pa., February 9, 1894. 


| 8, 1895, as per inclosed bill which please return receipted. 


I find THe Musica, Courier to be very instructive and 
helpful to my business. I have made general sales recently 
against strong competition, with which THe Musica. 
Courier helped me, as the customers were almost led to 
believe that only one firm received the Columbian Exposi- 
tion Medal for their piano, when I exposed the fallacy, by 
leaving them read Tue Musicat Courier, that it was not 
so, and so I received the orders. I also received the 
agency for the Steger & Co. piano of Chicago, who read 
about me in one of your articles you have recently given of 
me in THE MusicaL Courier. 
Thanking you for the above benefits I received from THe 
Musica Courier, I am, 
Yours, very respectfully, 


X. X. 
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Correction. 
SALEM, Ohio, February 9, 1894, 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
E noticed an item in your paper in re- 
gard to our factory which is not quite correct. 
Our works have run full the entire year, with the excep- 
tion of last month, when we had finished some very large 
contracts, and in order to make some new repairs and ar- 
rangements we found it necessary to lay off some of our 
men. 

We were never closed down, and could not afford to do 
so, having some pressing orders. We are now working 
full force. Yours very respectfully, 

Tue CarL BARCKHOFF CHURCH ORGAN COMPANY, 
Carl Barckhoft. 


Baldwin’ s Review. 
W* have received a copy of Baldwin’s “ Mu- 
sical Review” published by D. H. Baldwin & Co., 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis and Louisville... The introduction 


reads: 
This special edition of Baldwin’s Review for 1894, is intended, in 
addition to some interesting musical matters, to give an idea of our 


line of pianos and organs, and the advantages offered to buyers by 
our extensive system of business. 

There never was a more propitious time for buyers of instru- 
ments. 

We are as ready now as 30 years ago to strive for the good will of 
our patrons, and endeavor to merit success by fair dealing and giv- 
ing customers every advantage that can be afforded by our long ex- 
perience and ample facilities for the transacti ion of business, 


J. M. Richards, deibotiteidie for the Briggs Piano Company, was in 
St. Louis on February 5. 





Competition and increased business have not 
only improved the quality but reduced the price; 
and we think, In view of these facts, coupled with 
our recent brilliant success In England, that we are 
entitied to even a larger share of your generous 
patronage. 


FIARDMAN,, 
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Factories: 11th & 12th Aves., 48th & 49th Sts., New York. 
Warerooms: Hardman Hall, Fifth Ave. & 19th St., New York. 
CHICAGO. LONDON. 


AAanufacturers. 





MERRILL PIANOS 


165 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





Music Dealers! 


Have you ever tried to sell the 
“Coleman Insulator ?” 


If not, it will pay you to investi- 
gate. They are the best and 
cheapest in the market. When 
placed under the casters of the 
piano or organ gives to the in- 
strument a full, rich tone and 
saves the carpet. This simple 
but effective device is meeting 
with pronounced success among 
musicians and others. Testi- 
moni +s in favor of this Insulator 
have been given by 


GR” Eugene d' Albert, Aug. 
EB Hyllested, Dr. Ziegfeld, 
§2@™ and hosts of others. 


MU 





Correspondence Invited. Sample Set, 50c, 
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aa ‘SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
215 Wabash Ave, (Second Floor), CHICAGO, 
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For ieformenen and free Handbook write to 

N & CO., %1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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SOHMER VERSUS SOMMER. 


——__»>__— 


Copy of Complaint. 


COMMON PLEAS FOR THE CITY AND 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK. 


Tae 
AND JOsEPH Kuper, 
Plaintiffs, 


IER 


AINSI Complaint. 


Tur SerastTiAN SOMMER P1ANo CoMPANY, 





Defendants. 


The plaintiffs, appearing by Gilbert R. Hawes, their 
attorney, and complaining of the defendants, respectfully 
show to this Court and allege: 

That at all the times hereinafter mentioned the 
vere and still are co-partners doing business in 
New York as manufacturers and vendors of 
pianos under the firm name and style of ‘‘ Sohmer & Co.” 
cond: That since the year 1872 plaintiffs have continu- 
1 on said business of manufacturing and selling 
firm name of ‘‘Sohmer & Co.,” the 
Sohmer " being contributed by the plaintiff, Hugo 
Sohmer That the said firm of Sohmer & Co. during all of 
said times has been and still is very extensively engaged in 


First 
plaintiffs 


the city of 


me 
musiy Carries 


pianos under said 


name 


said business of manufacturing and selling pianos, and 
their pianos have been and are sold not only in the city and 
State of New York, but also in all of the States and Terri- 
ories of the United States, in the Dominion of Canada and 


lsewhere. That the pianos of said firm, so manufactured 
»v plaintiffs, were and are of various kinds and sizes, suit- 
able to meet the wants of the public, and made of the best 
materials and with the greatest skill adaptable to the said 
various kinds and sizes; and by means of the care and 
skill with which said firm of Sohmer & Co. have conducted 
their said business they have acquired under the said firm 


name of ‘‘ Sohmer & Co.,” a widespread and enviable repu- 
tation as piano manufacturers, and their pianos are sought 
for and sold in large numbers, and are known as first class 


instruments throughout the United States and other coun- 
tries under the name of the ‘‘ Sohmer” pianos, and as such 
they have gained a wide celebrity and earned for plaintiffs 
high praise and many awards such as diplomas, medals 
and prizes at public fairs and exhibitions, including the 
highest award for pianos at the World's Columbian Exposi- 
tion recently held at Chicago, in the State of Illinois. 
Third: That in order to protect and designate their said 
business and to distinguish their pianos from those of 
other manufacturers plaintiffs adopted and during all 
of said period since 1872 and up to the present time have 
‘*Sohmer,” which has been and still is 
prominently displayed by them in all catalogues, circulars, 
advertisements and other printed matter, and the pianos of 


used the word 


plaintiffs became and were known to the trade as the 
** Sohmer ” pianos. 

Fourth: That by reason thereof the name ‘‘ Sohmer” 
has acquired a very great value to the business in which 
plaintiffs are engaged. That plaintiffs have expended 
large sums of money in advertisements, signs, circulars, 
catalogues and other methods of informing the public that 
the said ‘‘Sohmer” pianos were manufactured by them 
and that these were the pianos which had acquired so wide 
and favorable reputation as aforesaid. 

Fifth: That plaintiffs are informed and verily believe 
that in all of said time, namely over twenty years, during 
which period said firm of Sohmer & Co. has existed, no 
other person nor any other co-partnership except as afore- 
said was engaged in the same or similar business in which 
Sohmer ” appeared or of which it was a part, 
and there has been no other use of said name or any similar 


the name ‘ 


thereto in the same or similar business, save the wrongful 
use of the name ‘‘Sommer” by defendants as hereinafter 
set forth, and plaintiffs have by use of said name ‘‘ Sohmer”’ 
acquired an exclusive right thereto as their trade mark or 
business designation, and the same is of great value. 

Sixth : That the defendants, ‘‘ The Sebastian Sommer 
Piano Company,” are a foreign corporation duly organized 


and existing pursuant to and under the laws of the State of 
New Jersey, and for upwards of a year last past have been 
doing business in the city of New York as manufacturers 
and vendors of pianos. 

Seventh: That said defendants label or stencil the pianos 
manufactured by them by marking upon the name board or 
fall board thereof, the word or name ‘‘ Sommer,” and sell 
the pianos so marked tothe public. That defendants also 
make use of the word ‘‘Sommer” in circulars and cata- 
logues, which are distributed in large quantities, and upon 
printed matter in which the pianos of the defendants are 
advertised as the ‘‘ Sommer” pianos, without lawful right 
or authority and without the assent of the plaintiffs 
herein. 

Eighth: That the use of the said word ‘‘ Sommer” upon 
said pianos, the advertisements of the same in the news- 
papers and catalogues and circulars and by other ways and 
methods, are calculated to and do fraudulently mislead the 
public to believe that said ‘‘ Sommer” pianos are the same 
as the ‘‘ Sohmer” pianos manufactured by the plaintiffs on 
account of the close similarity in spelling and sound be- 
tween said names ‘‘ Sohmer ” and ‘‘ Sommer.” 

Ninth: That said defendants well knowing the premises 
and that plaintiffs alone have the right to use the word 
‘*Sohmer” or any word similar thereto, and with the pur- 
pose and intent of taking advantage of the fame and reputa- 
tion of plaintiffs in connection with said ‘‘ Sohmer” pianos 
as above set forth, and in imitation of the word ‘‘ Sohmer,” 
have been and are engaged in manufacturing and selling 
pianos of a quality greatly inferior to those manufactured 
by the said firm of Sohmer & Co., and of a lower and cheaper 
grade, upon which defendants put the stencil mark of 
‘*Sommer” without any word or letter to distinguish the 
same, and display the same name upon various cards, signs, 
circulars, catalogues and advertisements connected with 
their said business, thereby deceiving the general public 
into the belief that said pianos are of the same quality and 
grade as those of said ‘‘Sohmer & Co.,” or that they are 
manufactured by plaintiffs’ firm, all of which is known to 
defendants to be false and misleading ; and many individ- 
uals misled by the similarity of said names have been in- 
duced to purchase said ‘‘ Sommer” pianos, supposing them 
to be genuine ‘‘Sohmer” pianos. That plaintiffs have 
made demand upon said defendants to desist from using 
the name, ‘‘Sommer” without prefixing the first name, 
‘* Sebastian,” or using the full name, ‘‘ Sebastian Sommer 
Piano Company,” which, however, defendants have refused 
to do. 

Tenth: That by reason of the use of said name as here- 
inbefore set forth, and the other acts of defendants com- 
plained of, the business of plaintiffs has been injured, the 
reputation of their pianos lessened, and the profits of their 
business seriously impaired. 
Wherefore, plaintiffs pray for an order, judgment and 
decree that the defendant corporation, its officers, direct- 
ors, servants, employees, attorneys and agents, both in this 
State and elsewhere, be forever restrained and enjoined 
from issuing or displaying or in any wise exhibiting upon 
any sign or signs, placard or placards, billheads, circu- 
lars, newspapers, note heads, letter heads, envelopes, 
advertisements, or other means of publicity in business, 
or any piano manufactured or sold by them, the 
name or designation ‘‘Sommer” or ‘‘ The Sommer,” either 
separately or in conjunction with the word ‘‘ piano” or 
‘‘pianoforte,” or other terms to indicate a musical instru- 
ment, unless preceded by the word ‘‘ Sebastian,” and from 
using the said word ‘‘Sommer” in any way or manner 
calculated to mislead or induce the public to believe or 
suppose that the establishment, the goods, wares and in- 
struments sold and offered for sale by defendant corpora- 
tion are the establishment, goods, wares or instruments of 
plaintiffs; together with the costs and disbursements of 
this action, and for such other or further order, judgment 
or decree herein aS to the court may seem just and 
proper. 
Gitpert R. Hawes, Attorney for Plaintiffs, 

120 Broadway, New York City. 





City and County of New York, ss.: 

Hugo Sohmer, being duly sworn, says that he is one of 
| the plaintiffs in the above entitled action, that he has read 
| the foregoing complaint and knows the contents thereof ; 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





the matters therein stated to be alleged on information and 
belief, and to thosematters he believes it to be true. 
Huco SouMER. 


Sworn to before me this 2d day } 
of February, 1894. ) 
Tuomas H. Ler, 
Notary Public, Rockland County. 
Certificate filed in New York County. 


SEBASTIAN SOMMER & CO.’S 
VIEWS. 


- > 


yn mt t NEW YORK, February 10, 1894. 
Editors The Musical Courter : 


EPENDING on the sense of fairness and inde- 

pendent spirit which we believe is characteris- 

tic of THE MUSICAL COURIER, we take the liberty of 

addressing to you the following communication in 

the hope that you will give the same space in your 
columns. 

We have been served with summons and complaint 
at the instance of Sohmer & Co., the apparent pur- 
pose of the suit being to force the Sebastian Sommer 
Company to put their full name on the fall board of 
their pianos instead of the single name Sommer, as 
they allege is customary with Sebastian Sommer 
Piano Company. They (Sohmer & Co.) further state 
that, all amicable attempts at negotiation having 
failed, they are compelled to proceed legally in order 
to defend their reputation. Permit us to say the 
only attempt at harmonious settlement we know of 
was instituted by Sohmer & Co., who called upon 
Miller & Miller, our former attorneys, but they not 
being our attorneys gt the time, referred them to the 
manager of the Sebastian Sommer Piano Company, 
he having the matter in hand. Sohmer & Co. then 
addressed a letter to the Sebastian Sommer Piano 
Company through their counsel, G. R. Hawes, re- 
questing an officer of the company to call upon them 
for the purpose of settling the question harmoniously. 
Inasmuch as the Sebastian Sommer Piano Company’ 
saw no occasion for any settlement, they suggested 
that they would be pleased to see Mr. Hawes at the 
factory of the company. ‘This was the only attempt 
on the part of Sohmer & Co. to settle the question 
amicably that we know of at present. 

We do not tolerate the idea for one moment that 
any reputable dealer would attempt to sell a Sommer 
piano for a Sohmer & Co., as the deception would 
surely be discovered, the purchaser having redress at 
law as well. To sell a Sommer piano for a Sohmer 
& Co. is a crime and no responsible dealer would 
incur the risk. Forthis reason we cannot believe 
that Sohmer & Co. expect to win their suit on the 
ground that the name is misleading. It seems to us 
that Sohmer & Co., in alleging that the name is 
calculated to mislead, assume that in the main the 
piano dealers of these United States are a body of 
dishonest men. So far the only persons who have 
been benefited by this useless discussion are the 
petty trade editors, who are about as much use to 
Sohmer & Co. as an opera glass is to an astronomer, 
but who are now in all probability receiving patron- 
age because of their puerile attempts to succor 
Sohmer & Co. at any price. 

Had Sohmer & Co. in the first instance approached 
us amicably and stated their case we would have met 
them in very friendly spirit, and doubtless could have 
arranged matters satisfactorily. Had they simply 
questioned our legal right to the use of the name 
Sommer there would have been no necessity of their 
paying hundreds of dollars to petty trade journals in 
ridiculous attempts to defend their reputation. Two 
or three car fares would in all probability have settled 
the question; but we have had our honor impugned; we 
have been accused of dishonorable attempts—illegal 
methods, and now we feel that if Sohmer & Co. don't 
force the issue, we will. 





that the same is true to his own knowledge except as to 


We furthermore state emphatically that while we 





P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 
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Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. Steinway & Sons. 
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reserve the privilege and maintain our legal right to 
the use of the name Sommer, we do not oppose the 
suit of Sohmer & Co. in order to continue the use of 
the name Sommer, but simply to set at rest the 
question, Has a citizen a right to prosecute business 
in hisown name? Notasimilarname! For the two 
names Sohmer & Co. and Sommer differ one from the 
other in three essential points. First, Sohmer & Co. 
is the title of the company and the name that they 
put on their fall board and consists of three words, 
while Sommer is but one. Secondly, the spelling is 
different, and thirdly, to a musical ear the pronunci- 
ation is radically different. 

Has it ever occurred to the house of Sohmer & Co. 
that if we put our full name on the fall board 
they gain nothing? That is to say, if what they say 
be true. For if the public is as easily deceived and 
dealers as unscrupulous as it seems to us they infer, 
what prevents a dealer from calling the Sebastian 
Sommer Piano Sommer? If the spelling of the name 
Sommer, together with the quality of the piano, is 
not a distinguishing difference then certainly the ad- 
dition of the word Sebastian is not. In all probabil- 
ity but a small portion of the musical public, ex- 
cepting of course the musical trade, know Hugo 
Sohmer’s baptismal name, and therefere it would be 
just as feasible to trade on the reputation of Sohmer 
& Co. with or without the name Sebastian. 

In conclusion we desire to thank THE MUSICAL 
CourRIER for its impartial attitude once having learned 
from us our view of the question, to wit: That we 
have no desire to trade on the reputation of others 
and that we, while willing to admit the existence of 
two sides of the question, believe that we are legally 
and morally justified in using the name of Sommer, be- 
lieving that no sensible person could be deceived by 
a name so different from that of Sohmer & Co. 

Respectfully, 
SEBASTIAN SOMMER PIANO CoMPANY. 


Is it Safe to Sell on Instalments? 
N putting this question, I do not refer to 
chattels in general, nor do I wish to convey this idea, 
as in answering said question I will confine myself strictly 
to our own trade, viz., pianos and organs. I have noticed 
from time to time articles which have appeared in THE 
MusicaL Courier bearing on this subject, comments on 
the same, also decisions rendered by the court,s all of which 
must be interesting to the trade. I find where actions have 
been brought to recover chattels, and the decision of the 
trial judge has been adverse to the plaintiff in action on 
questions of law, the contract existing between the parties 
has been legally.imperfect, which made it invalid, or the 
transactions were of such a nature as to constitute a 
sale absolute, in which case judgment could only be ren- 
dered against the defendant. 

All tradesmen are not lawyers, and we can not expect them 
to study law in order to fully protect themselves as trades- 
men. I think, however, that many dealers do not see the 
importance of consulting legal talent in drawing up their 
agreements, but rather trust to the honesty of the pur- 
chaser of their chattels, andthe common ‘sense document 
agreed upon between them. But from personal conversa- 
tion held with many of them I’ve found that in several in- 
stances it would have been safer and more profitable to 
them had they done so. 

It is always well to consult the statute of the State where- 
in the contract is made, as very often said contract is in 
strict conflict with said statute. Some States require agree- 
ments to be filed in duplicate, others to be recorded; I 
will say, however, that in our own State (New York), in 
cases of leases or conditional sales, this is not neces- 
sary ; see Amended Laws, 1885, chapter 488 ; and Laws, 
1886, chapter 495; the change in said law having been 
brought about by the good work of THe Musica Courter. 
Upon careful investigation I find many houses use a form 
of chattel mortgage, while others use a lease, and still 
others an agreement in the form of a‘‘sale conditional.” 
The first would require a renewal every year, also, as a 
protection, it would be necessary to record it. The first is 
considered the safest, but more troublesome, and very 
often is objectoinable to the purchaser of the chattels. The 


last form of agreement is equally as safe, and more accept- 
able to the customer. 

The difference—A chattel mortgage isa transfer of per- 
sonal property as a security for a debt or obligation in such 
form that, upon failure by the mortgagor to comply with 
the term of the contract the title of the property will be in 
the mortgagee ; or, as was said by Chancellor Kent, it is 
‘*an absolute pledge to become an absolute interest if not 
redeemed at a fixed time.” In the most common form it is 
asale upon condition, vesting the legal right in the mort- 
gagee, subject to an absolute right of redemption by the 
mortgagor upon performance of the condition, and a chat- 
tel mortgage has thus been defined. 

It is essential that the contract shall provide that the 
title shall rest in the mortgagee upon the non-performance 
of the agreement which the mortgagee is made to secure; 
but it would seem that any agreement which accomplishes 
this end would justly be termed a chattel mortgage. The 
title must vest by the contract, fora mere executory agree- 
ment to sell chattels cannot be construed as a chattel mort- 
gage, even though the purchaser be put into possession, 
and the object of the agreement be merely to furnish 
security for the purchase price. 

AsI propose only to deal with conditional sales, it will 
not be necessary to give authorities for arguments just 
given. 

Conditional Sale. 

Conditional sales are distinguishabie from mortgages. 
They are to be taken strictly as independent dealings be- 
tween strangers. A mortgage is a security for a debt, 
while a conditional sale is a purchase for a price paid, or to 
be paid, to become absolute on a particular event ; or a pur- 
chase accompanied by an agreement to re-sell upon par- 
ticular terms. Sewall & Henry, 9 Ala., 24. 


Sale and Delivery on Condition. 


A class of contracts by which personal property is sold | 


upon condition that the title is to vest only upon payment 
of price has long been in common use, and while the prin- 
ciples which control them differ widely from those having 
application to chattel mortgages they serve as securities, 
and may properly be considered so. Where a buyer of a 
chattel is by the contract bound to do anything as a con- 
dition, either precedent or concurrent, on which the pass- 
ing of the property depends, the property will not pass 
until the condition is fulfilled, even though the goods may 
have been actually delivered into the possession of the 
buyer. This is the principle upon which conditional sales 
are sustained ; they are in most, if not in all, of the States 
held valid as against the vendee and his creditors, and 
generally also against bona fide purchasers and mortgagees 
from the vendee.—Harkness vs. Russell, 118 U. S. 

As early as 1822,in the case of Haggerty vs. Palmer 
(6 Johns, ch. 437), where an auctioneer had delivered to the 
purchaser goods sold at auction, it being one of the con- 
ditions of sale that endorsed notes should be given in pay- 
ment, which the purchaser failed to give, Chancellor Kent 
held that it was a conditional sale and delivery, and gave 
no title which the vendee could transfer to an assignee 
for the benefit of creditors. 

In Cole v. Mann (62 N. Y., 1) the plaintiffs, who were 
manufacturers of pianos, delivered to J, who was adealer,a 
piano, upon an agreement that said piano was to remain 
the property of the plaintiffs until paid for ; a note was ex- 
ecuted by J for the purchase price. The defendant was a 
sheriff, and levied upon the piano as the property of J. The 
court held that the title did not pass to J, and that the tak- 
ing was unlawful. 

In Kenny v. Palmer (8 Daly, 131) the defendants sold a 
sewing machine to one Moore, receiving $30 in cash, Moore 
agreeing to pay the balance, $55, in monthly instalments ; 
the agreement was, defendants held title till last instal- 
ment was. paid, Moore sold the machine, the defendant 
demanded payment, which the vendee refused ; they took 
forcible possession. They were sued as for trespass; the 
court held that they only took possession of their own 
property. 

I could cite many other cases, some of recent date, but 
deem the ones quoted as sufficient, and all that is neces- 
sary to convince the reader as to the legality of, also security 
in, a ‘‘ sale conditional.” Care should be exercised in State 
of Pennsylvania, as a conditional sale in that State is not 
proof against a judgment creditor. A bailment is the only 
safe course in that State as a matter of security to the 
dealer. 

What is the best form to use in the selling of personal 
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The one used by my own house 
I therefore 


property on condition ? 
can be relied upon, and has been sustained. 
annex a copy properly filled out, names, prices, terms, &c., 
simply borrowed for the occasion, presuming a piano to be 
sold for $400—$50 cash, $50 in thirty days and $10 per 
month thereafter. 
No. 5005. 
ORIGINAL. 


Chis Zndenture, made this the ninth day of February, 
1894, between Smith & Co., of the City, County and State of New 
York, parties of the first part, hereinafter called the lessor, and John 
Doe, of the City of Brooklyn, County of Kings and State of New 
York, party of the second part, hereinafter called the lessee ; 

Witnuessetl, that the lessor has let and hired for use, and 
by these presents doth let and hire for use unto the said lessee, the 
following described personal property: One piano, known as Style 
36, manufactured by us, No. 10,643, one stool, one cover, for the term 
of thirty (30) months from the date of delivery of said property to the 
lessee, at the rent or hire of three hundred and ninety dollars, pay- 
able in instalments as follows, namely: Fifty dollars upon delivery 
of said property, fifty dollars thirty days (30) from date and ten dol- 
larseach and every month thereafter during the term of this lease. 
In case notes are given for said instalments, said notes are not to be 
considered as payment of said instalments. 

And it is further agreed by and between the parties to these pres- 
ents, that if default shall be made in the payment of the first or any 
of the above named instalments, then it shall be lawful for, and the 
lessor may re-enter into possession of the personal property above 
described ; may enter upon the premises of the lessee, and upon any 
other premises where the same may be found, and take away, repos- 
sess and enjoy the said personal property as though these presents 
had never been ‘made, without any liability, accountability, or re- 
sponsibility of the lessor to the lessee, or any other person or persons, 
for so doing. 

And the lessee doth covenant and agree that the said 
property shall be taken to 1737 Bedford avenue, city, county and 
State aforesaid, and there held and kept, and not removed therefrom 
without the written consent of the lessor first had and obtained ; and 
at the expiration or sooner determining of the said term, the lessee 
will quit and surrender, and deliver up possession of the said per- 
sonal property to the lessor in like good order and condition, reason- 


personal 


able use and wear thereof excepted. 

And the lessor doth hereby covenant and agree that the lessee, on 
paying the above specified installments and performing the cove- 
nants aforesaid, shall and may peaceably and quietly have, hold, use, 
and enjoy the said personal property for the said term. 

And the lessor doth hereby covenant, promise and agree, 
with the lessee, that if the lessee shall well and truly keep and per- 
form the covenants herein made, and shall make no default in the 
payment of the aforesaid instalments as the same shall become due 
and payable, and this lease shall not be letermined by 
mutual consent, or otherwise, that the lessor will make, execute 
and deliver to the lessee a good and sufficient bill of sale for said 
personal property, the consideration whereof shall be the amount of 


to and 


sooner 


the above named payments received on account of the rent for the 
use of the same for the aforesaid term, and ten dollars additional ; 
payment of said ten dollars after expiration of lease being a condition 
precedent to right of purchase. 

And the lessee doth hereby covenant and agree to keepsaid personal 
property in good order and repair, reasonable wear and tear ex- 
cepted, also insured against loss or damage by fire, in a good incor- 
porated Company for the benefit of the lessor during the continuance 
of this lease. It is understood and agreed between the parties that 
the lessee is to pay the legal rate of interest on all deferred pay- 
ments to the lessor during the term of this lease. 

The lessee shall not assign this lease, nor under-let or sub-hire the 
said personal property, without the written consent of the lessor en- 
dorsed hereon. 

It is further expressly understood and agreed, that the rights and 
liabilities herein given to or imposed upon either of the parties hereto 
shall extend to the successors, executors, administrators, and assigns 
of such party as though they were in each case named. 

dn witness whereof, the parties hereto have signed and sealed this in- 
denture in duplicate the day and year first above written. 

WITNESS SmirH & Co 
HENRY BROWN. JOHN DOE. 

The agreement must be signed in duplicate, each party 
to the contract retaining acopy. It will be noticed that 
the property is simply leased for a fixed term, and that 
title remains in the lessor until the last payment of $10 is 
made ; this last payment constitutes the sale conditional. 
In giving receipt for payment, care should be exercised in 
that they do not conflict with agreement, but ‘‘ on account 


of and subject to contract No. ——, made” (herein insert 
date). 

I think therefore it is safe to sell pianos and organs on in- 
stalments. Gs W. P. 


Not a Weber Agent. 
NEW YORK, February 7, 1894 
Editors Musical Courier : 
ee to the friendly article in your issue 
of to-day’s date under the caption ‘‘Take the 
Weber Away,” we beg to say that Mr..W. P. Ormesby, 
of Winston, N. C., is not an agent for the Weber, and 
your surmise is therefore correct. If he were we 
should of course withdraw the agency at once. 
Yours very truly, WEBER PIANO, 
: W. Foster, Vice-President. 














Story & Clark Organ Company. 




















CHICAGO. 
Largest Exclusive Organ Manufacturers in the World. 


FACTORIES: 








HIGH GRADE ORGANS ONLY. 


LONDON. 
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Violins, Antique versus Modern. 

UCH having been written on the compara- 
Mi tive merits of old and modern violins, it seems worth 
to compare impartially the practical differences ex- 
¢ between them, presuming, however, each alike in 
model and representative of its time and 


wi le 
struction, 


irst great difference between two such violins exists 
1 their respective carrying ability. Age has concentrated 
one of the one, while the tone of the other 
or radiating one, like that of all young 


focused the t 


a divergent 
t the focused tone must possess a greater carrying 
antity is beyond all dispute in physics ; that the radiat- 
tone cannot possess this atribute to a like or equal ex- 
Yet the comparison does not end 


ic 





tent 1s just as certain 

here, for the radiating quantity (most logically) must 

possess a greater dynamic expansion in crescendo and de- 
escendo; naturally, otherwise the carriage of both would 
1 AallKe 


The next comparison is that of tonal quality. The differ- 
ence therein affects preference of expression alone, since 
there exists no kind of a musical tone quality which is not 
at its best somewhere in the temperamental scale of mu- 


sical « x pression. 
So the focused tone is more appealing and impressive 
1rough its unvarying logical sweetness, the radiating one 
ore aggressive and imposing by virtue of its vigorous 


attack and dramatic exuberance. Therefore it seems as if 
either of them could be used for a musical purpose not 


tt 


within the nature of the other to express equally well. 

In tone color both can be alike dark, light or medium. 
easily perceptible difference between two alike in 
color cannot, however, be attributed to a difference in color, 
but only attributable to the fact of one having a focused, 
the other in a radiating light, dark or medium tone, as may 
the case, which affects not the question of tone color, 


That 


- 
but the question of tone quantity only. 

It may be well to mention here that nothing is more dffi- 
to learn or to understand than the musical 
color in relation to the emotion and 


cult to teach 
truthfulness of tone 
sentiments to be expressed, conveyed and imparted to 
others. And as to being objectively positive in this most 
subtle of all the sciences, to apply it consciously, not 1n- 
cidentally, to the psychic unsubstantialities of varied ex- 
pressions in music, would take no less a genius than that 
of a Berlioz or of a Wagner ! 

There is no visible standard to teach, learn, understand 
and judge it by, in its extensive application to diversified 
musical meaning, except the high standard possessed by a 
dramatist or lyric poet, in combination with the genius and 
erudition of a very great musician who is equally talented 
and skilled in the subtleties of dramatic or logical orches- 
tration. 

That is the rara avis, however. The general rule seems 
to be that tone color, tone quality and tone quantity are 
identical ; and nowhere is this so evident as by the one- 
sided opinions and preferences of violinists and fiddle anti- 
quarians on the subject of violins. 

In point of responsiveness to touch both the new as well 
asthe old violin can stand on the same plane of acutest 
sensibility 

The advantage of physical resistance and endurance is 
with the new violin. This advantage, however, is not so 
necessary to the older instrument, because its carrying 
quantity is obtained and produced by a lesser use of force 
or effort. 

It would be hasty to infer from this fact—and many do— 


| 





| new into the qualities of the old violin. 








that responsiveness and resistance are therefore unquali- 
fiedly at best in the old violin. 
from this advantage in the old violin is not one of compara- 
tive sensibility and resistance with the new one, but 
whether it is not a very great profit to be enabled to pro- 
duce a heavy or strong tone with but a light effort? De- 
cidedly so. Herein the superiority of the old over the 
young instrument is undeniable, for—technically and me- 
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l 
wise be assumed, as one work, but the fees for entry are 


The real question arising | 


chanically considered from the point of voluble execution— | 


the equally rapid utterance of the older will contain in 


each note, no matter how short, a much greater tone vol- | 


ume than that which the younger one is able to give. And 
the quicker the tempo the greater the proof thereof. 

This fact constitutes an immense physical and psychical 
advantage in favor of the old violin; and this advan- 
tage is nowhere so clearly demonstrated as 
capability to produce much power and distinctness with 
rapidity by little effort and expenditure of strength. 


in the | 


The preference for one over the other instrument lies | 


generally less—perhaps invariably so—in the chooser’s 
knowledge of the respective merits contained by two such 
violins side by side (barring of course name of maker and 
antiquity), than in the natural affinity the chooser has for 
one of them at the time of his selection. 

The choice is mostly an entirely relative one to himself, 
depending probably less on what the instrument absolutely 


| as to style, title or inscription.” 


needs or contains than upon what the chooser absolutely | 


wants. 
changes of affection so often observable in the owners of 
violins toward their instruments ; and that, too, after hav- 
given enthusiastically the last dollar they could spare for 
the ownership of them. 

A blending of the virtues in each violin into one instru- 
ment is the only possible way of solving the problem as to 
what constitutes a perfect violin. Such a perfect instru- 


ment is not imposeible of conception and attainment, since | 


0 


it is easily conceivable that the blending must exist at one 
period of its life—during the acme of transition from the 
The arrival of this 
period constitutes the violin in its prime, and that prime 
arrives about the time when its age is neither too young 
nor too old, a fact which it will proclaim most truthfully of 
its own accord, in response to a capable appeal and judg- 
ment, by its own inimitable language.—‘ Violin World.” 


Copyright. 
= the spring of 1892, after long negotiations 
between Secretary Von Marschall and the American 
Government, the German Imperial Parliament, after a dis- 


This accounts to a large extent for the fitful | 


cussion of about fifteen minutes, accepted the treaty (the | 


so-called copyright law) which German publishers had de- 
sired for many years, and which protects the authors of in- 
tellectual works and their successors against reprints in the 
United States. That in concluding this treaty the Ameri- 
cans looked only to the obtaining for their citizens some ad- 
vantages in the German Empire is evident by the different 
treatment of such works there and here. While the works 
of American authors are protected against reprint in Ger- 
many without further formalities 
American authorities impose on the works of German 
authors a series of oppressive requirements and obligations 
which in many cases render the object of the treaty almost 


or obligations, the | 


illusory for us Germans. The writer of these lines, to quote 


a personal case, announced, as required by the law, to the 
Library of Congress, Washington, a musical work of eight 
small numbers filling eight pages. 


Works of this kind, | 


however, are not regarded at Washington, as might other- | 


multiplied just as many times as there are numbers ina 
part. In the present case the fees amounted to $12, 51 
marks. 

As the production of the little work here cost altogether 
only 52 marks, the author naturally refused to enter it, and 
so renounced protection against reprints. This means, in 
other words, that in the case of all works which are set up 
and printed in Germany and wish to enjoy protection 
against reprint in the United States the sums that are not 
taken by American printers go into the pockets of the 
American Government.—* Vossische Zeitung.” 

The directions issued by the Librarian of Congress say, 
among other things : 

For publications which are the production of persons not citizens or 
residents of the United States the fee for recording title is $1 and 50 
cents additional for a copy of the record. Certificates covering mvure 
than one entry in one certificate are not issued. 

10. In the case of books published in more than one volume, or of peri- 
odicals published in numbers, or of engravings, photographs or other 
articles published with variations, a copyright must be entered for 
each volume or part of a book, or number of a periodical, or variety, 
as to style, title or inscription, of any other article. To complete the 
copyright on a book published serially in a periodical two copies of 
each serial part, as well as of the complete work (if published sep- 
arately), should be deposited. 

The snag the German struck was in the words “ variety 
If he had called his little 
volume ‘Aus einer Bierstube,” and subheaded his num- 
bers (1) ‘‘ Miinchener Hofbraii,” (2) ‘‘ Schnapps, mein 
Schnapps,” (8) ‘‘Il braccioletto,” (4) ‘‘ Erinnerungen aus 
Lemburg,” &c., we think it would have been covered by 
one entry—always provided that it was manufactured and 
printed in America. 


Do You Want a Piano? 

WING to an unforeseen delay in obtaining 

possession of my new store, No. 92 Pearl street, con- 
sisting of four floors, which I have leased for a term of years, 
I have been compelled to secure temporary accommodation 
for my large stock of specially-selected pianos, which will 
arrive from factories during the coming week. Tocompen- 
sate intending buyers who favor me witha call while in this 
unsettled condition and cramped space, I will offer special 
inducements to purchase, either for cash or easy terms. 
Note the address carefully. C. Strathy (temporary store), 
33 West Eagle street, opposite Agency Building, Buffalo. 
N. Y. 








We Lose Orders 


occasionally because we 
won't cut prices too low. 
They’re low enough now. 
We can’t sell for less than 
cost, and don’t mean to 
bust and beat our cred- 
itors. Best piano in mar- 
ket for the money. 


Claflin Piano Co., 


617-523 West 46th St. 
New York. 








0. 


323 TO 333 SO. CANAL STREET. 





eS 


CATALOGUE FREE! 





Made by and Sold to the Trade only by 





= “CROWN” fe 
Pianos and Organs. 


TRUE, BUT NOT STRANGE! that my business is increasin 
i time I need piano and organ workmen. 1 





you want ition, send your address, on postal, *"ll what you 
ean do, wanted ve references. 
Gaza. P, ) 828 to 833 St.,Chieage, Ll. (ketab. 1870) 





“CROWN” 


PIANOS 4x» ORGANS. - 
© At) Oe ete ce ie 


323 to 333 So. Canal Street, CHICAGO. 


DEALERS WANTED IN ALL TERRITORY NOT NOW TAKEN. 
ASE FOR IT AT OWCE! 











S 
~ SS 


== 





323 TO 333 SO. CANAL STREET. 


aS 
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WESSEL. NicKEL & Gross 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEWB YoRZB. . . 


G. W. SHAVERNS, SON & GD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 

















paces woverate an” G0,000 MADE ever wsravuen 


=” PIANOS 








TERMS REASONABLE. FULLY. WARRA 


AND IN USE. 
(LLUSTHATED CATALOGUE leRee: 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 Boylston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, 


——— Wo., eg 


HREPBURN c& CoO., 
ROOM am BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
Factories and Millis - Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. Y¥. 





xr.. FE". 





WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 


HALLET & DAVIS COS PIANOS. 


1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, pateeee D. C.; Kim- 
ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sare 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
"Greatest Masters 











The Banjo That Leads Them All! 
FRANK B. CONVERSE SOLID ARM. 


What Eminent Banjoists say of it: 





‘“‘A musical Banjo; beautiful in work- 
manship and unsurpassed in tone.” 


Con. BoYLe. 


** The Converse Banjothat Iam now using 
every night tells its own story clear back to 
the box office.” Bitty CARTER. 


‘I have not found its equal for brilliancy, ‘‘They possess a beautiful tone and are 
richness and fullness of tone.” 


BILLY ARLINGTON. 


second to none.” 
OKLAHOMA BILL, 





- SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, 13 East 14th Street, New York City. 








AUCUST POLLMANN, 
joe ant Musical a 









Manufacturer of 


Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 
&e. The Celebrated Polimann Banjos, 

Guitars, Mandolins and Violins. The elegant 

new patented Mandolin Banjo, as percut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easies* string instrument 


to learn to “'ay on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


70 & 72 Franklin St., ‘ssrcatsray, Mew York City. 





ASS. ae 


ARVINCG 


»RAVED PANELS 


FRANCIS RAMACCIOT 
WEST271" ST.N 


AWEDAE 


T OI 


162 & 164 








RICHARDSON 
rape oF Work, Piano Case Co., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Send for Estimates. 


LEINS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


- 542 WEST FORTIETH STREET. 





Factory and Warerooms, - 















WIZ | 
ee 


r 





7 Hance 
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NEW YORK. 


LYON, POTTER & CO., Western Agents, a 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO., Pacific Coast Agents, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
BOLLMAN BROS, & OO., Southwestern Agts., ST. on Mo. . 
M. STEINERT & SONS *CO., New — Agents. ~~ ~ 



















High Top Organs. 
Chapel Organs. 
Piano Cased Organs 





HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO., 


| 
| MONROEVILLE, OHIO. 





ae 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
"TMOLIUGHL YOU MOM I'ldd¥ 











Factories: St. Johnesville, 





PIANO 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


REASONABLE PRICES. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 
N. Y.. om N.Y. C. RR. ; Chicago Heights on East Ill, BR. 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. ~P FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
‘ormerly Foreman of Steinway & Suns’ Action Department. 
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CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 











Oates at 








PIANO AND ORGAN SUPPLY CO, 


ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS, 


93 to 113 RACINE AVE., CHICAGO. 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A435, 


BAUER PIANOS. 


HIGHEST GRADE. 





STRICTLY 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments. Catalogue 


on application, Correspondence invited. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, t Chicago. 


Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, 


NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 
the market 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


® JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORK. 


S rT i G i R SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


PIANOS, UPRIGHT + PIANOS. 








Containing the Techniphone Attachment. FACTORY: 
2a a a 471 OClybourn Ave., 
STEGHR ck OO., OHRICAGO. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 


FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS, 





Office and Warerooms: 


Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 








SALESROOMS 
CHICAGO, =f. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 










“FACTORIES 





“THE 
HIGHEST 
TYPE.” 
MANUFACTURED BY 
HIGH CLASS ONLY. 


STAECK PIANOS 


STAECK PIANO: 


171 and 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO. 


Capital, 
* $50,000.00. 





HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Plano Manufacturers, 


160, 162 & 164 KI Yan Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A. H. Andrews & Co. 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Manufacturers Andrew's Metal Piano Chairs. 
Attractive, light, comfortable and 
indestructible. 


Steel twisted together. Finished in 
Antiques Copper, Nickel, Brass, Silver 
or Gold, highly polished. 





Piano and 
Typewriter. 





Duet Chair. 


Automatic movement. ; : 


Any child can raise the Adjustable 
back, which drops into Spring Back 
place, making luxurious hair. 
chair shown on the left. Supports the 
Cheapest Chairs made, back where it 
Send for Catalogue. is needed. 


ADAM SCHAAF, 


This Chair is 
convertible in 
to a Duet Chair, 








C. HINZE PIANO CO., 


C, HINZE, President, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


PIANOS, 


Office and Factory: 


104-108 W. Washington Street, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 





COULON PIANO CO, 


MANUFACTURFR OF 


PIANO FORTES. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
COR, SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL 
E. COULON, Pres. and Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED.————_. 








Were awarded, at the World's Fair, 


4 MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS FOR 
17 POINTS Weoyt ors EXCELLENCE. 


20 MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS WERE TAKEN 
by makers of the raw materials used by me in 
constructing the “Crowns.” 

32 STATE AND POREIGN BUILDINGS, 

on the Fair Grounds, chose the “Crown”, from 

among a hundred other makes, for their 71 parlors 

or reception rooms 

WORLD’S PAIR OFFICIALS COMMEND 

THEM, most strongly, in autograph letters 

which I reproduce in an Illustrated Souvenir Cat- 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 
All mail should be sent to the office. 


Send for Catalogue. 








126-130 N.Union St., Chicago, Ill 


MANUFACTURERS. 





CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


KUSHsGE RTS 


HIGH GRADE 





MepIVM PRICE 
DIANOS | 


AGO 


Cc Hi¢ 





alogue telling the whole story; sent free; ask for it. 
GEORGE P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
323 to 333 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Chicago, U. SBS. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


@f High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 


85, 8T AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 


Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 





OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE THOMPSON MUSIC CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
Jobbers of Musical Goods 


AND WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


Sohmer Pianos, Mathushek Pianos, 














367 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AMMACHER.saror: 
tN SCHLEMMER 
Orgs” TOOLS. oe Co. 








THE PREMIER SNARE DRUM. THE COLBY PIANO (0., 


Each Head can be tightened separately. MANUFACTURERS OF 


Tightening device made entirely of metal. | G RAN D AND U aa RIG te T ea | AN Os. 
EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 
A. G, CONETHANN, Mannsen, ‘TsEB JULIUS N. BROWN CoO., WESTERN AGENTS. 
923 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
j 


meee: bp STULTZ & BAUER 
— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Grand and Upright 
FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
338 and 340 East 3ist St., New York. 


CHASE, ROBERTS & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





















= Rin ~~ 











328 Folten 88 
x 


3 PIANO VARNISHES 






¥ (sqne = «w4 
Beavsuny Music Hat, | CHICAGO,ILL. | BROOKLYN, N. Y. Mamuractony, | Brooxuyn, NN. Ww. 
290 & 292 Fulton St., 210 wease Street, LI7l Broadway, 125 to 135 Raymond St., | : 
ddrees | 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. . ‘ ian ho = BROOKLYN, N. Y. | ZWanwzwibar Varnishes a Specialty. 
| 





ve 
( a—. Gos) of A . 
Me 


<< 


, SQUARE, 8 UERIGHE oy we 
PIANO FORTE. AGION, __Silotes 


NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 
RAILROAD. 








cos ~ Cambridgeport Mass. eae 
‘ = 
UT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST THE KRELL PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class 


CORNISH & CO. THE GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS.. CINCINNATI, O. 
—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. Bb SIUS LUDWIG & C0. 
FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J- — : 
Ee 


INCORPORATED. 
| | Capital: One Million Dollars. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 











v4 | 











H.R. KNOPF, 


Bow «nd Violin 
Maker, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN PIANO 
- Cremona Violins, | WOOD WORKING 
Me, Violas and ’Cellos.| FACTORY. 


French, German and Piano Legs, Trusses 
and Pilasters. 
Sawing, Carving 
and 


















other makers. 








BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


Che ©. 8. STONE 


~ Piano Cases somueeatcontcae 
\|ARE THE BEST. 702-704 East | 48th Street, 


BRVING, MASS. NEW VORK. 


Elegant Cases, Bows and ‘ 
Strings. Artistic Repair- Engraving Panels. 
ing a Specialty, SQUARE LEGS 
FOR REPAIRING 
OLD PIANOS, 
117 FOURTH AVENUE, BERNARD N. SMITH 
Near rath Street, 514to 518 W. Mth St., 
NEW YORK. NEW YORK. 





FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT “* "Breece'* 
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ie O00 SOM MARTIN GUITARS iu acute 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 


rca 








1893. 


iw” NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .&? 





For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 


They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. S. DE La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS, De JANON, 


and many others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Madame De GON], | Mr. 


Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


enly here in the United States, but also in Europe. 


Mr. FERRER, 


WM. SCHUBERT, | 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Ete. 





KURTZMANN 
PIANOS, 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


626 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, Xi. Y. 


KpAcK 









Grand, Square and Upright 


4PIANOS.? | 


Received Highest Award at the United States | 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, | 





And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
° mts of the Age, Guaranteed for Five Years. 
Iliustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 

Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 





©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, © 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 


Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. | 





53000 
SOLD. 


NEW York 


FASE Sebi: 
pe 


ANOS. Chicago. 

















UNKXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 





Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory adsiress 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors, - - - CINCINNATI, O. 








©. 


Glasgow Branch: 21 East Howard St. 


EXCELSIOR VIOLINS, 


Violas, ’Cellos, Double Basses, Bows, Strings and Fittings. 


g=S0r Highest Grade Instruments, 


By First-Crass Artists Onty. 





Made in Our Dresden Ateliers. 


40}300})dd» uo poy oq OF 


“HOTOO NI ISIT GaLVuIsaATII 





Instruments only genuine bearing our Trade Mark. 
Agencies for several States still open. 


Trade mark 


Trade mark § 
ALFRED MORITZ & CO., DRESDEN (Saxony). 


London Branch: 87 Jewin Crescent, E. 





CONNOR 
PIANOS. 


134th Street and Southern 
Boulevard, 


Tron=z. 


Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 
Pianos in America. §4~ Send for Catalogue. 

N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition 
The only Company Frrnuishing the Keys, A 


Covered Organ Keys. 


ctions Hammers and Brackets Complete. 





Telegraph and R.R. Station : 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


EssSEX, CONN. IrVvoRYVTTon, CoOonwmn. 





FOSTER PIANOS 


FOSTER & CO., 


MANUFACTURED 
. BY 


Rochester, N. Y. 








TAIB PIANO 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 


Nav FTOR=Zz. 


ACTION CO.., 





455 West 26th Street, 





G. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 








Gop Mepat, Paris Exrosition, 1889. 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANCBH.: 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


WILLIAM TONK a BRO., Agents for United Sate BASIN AVES PARRES 8t., NEW YORK. 





Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 
Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 
Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 
Covers 
Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 

strument Bags a specialty, 

Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 
desired. Please state reference when ordering. 


The Boston 


M. SCHLEISSNER, 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 


PHENIX NOVELTY C0., 


793 Broadway, New York. 
(One door from St. Denis Hotel.) 


Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 





For is Durability 
cuatity of | UMENCELLED.) 224 


PRICE MODERATE. 


Main Office and Works: Wooster, Ohio. 








NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR hina sme ORGAN 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all otker makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


o.LnHe rR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 


DO 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872, and November, 1875 and our Uprights Skewes patent metallic 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 


— ESTABLISHED 1854. —— caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


STHEIL, CCCPER, HEWITT & Co. 
jin aaa TAY SC Trenton ROW Company, Trenton, w. v 
ROMS. 26 WIRE. 


i970 THIRD AVIAINUE, NEW5 TORE. 


BROWN & PAE CERSON, wpe WICKHAM, CHAPMAN & CO., 


PLATES, 
















PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 





ALSO 
1 PIANO HARDW ARS. 
<ol> SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 





1S 








ALL RELIABLE DEALERS SELL 


Our No. 510 Stool. 





MARCY AVENUE AND HOPE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 











‘ WI] y; ¢ Because it has a hardwood seat, highly 
polished, brass claw feet, and is the : 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application. acatest and heat Stonleves oflered don 


the money 


JEWETT PIANO C0., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


MANUFACTURED 


THE CHAS. PARKER CoO., 


Send for Catalogue. “See... IE RIDDEN, CONN, 


Piano Plates. 


Grand, Square 
and Upright. 


T. Shriver & Go. 











ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal... . . Flue and Reed... . . Voiced or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPE ORGAN MATERIALS. 
Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, Established 1847, . READING MASS. 








The Mechanical Piano. 





Just as well adapted for playing asany piano 333 East 66th Street, 

The Mechanical! Piano is played upon in the 

customary manner. It also enables those who NEW YORK, 

know nothing of piano playing to perform MANUFACTURERS OF 

thousands of music pieces of any length or | 

description. and with expression, by means 5 

of exchangeable music sheets. In all respects 1an0 a eS 

the best. Patented in all countries. | 


Plates Cast, 
Drilled and 
Japanned, 
all operations being 
finished in our own 
foundry and works. 





SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


», LUDWIG weniiants 


(Successor to S, M. Grob & Co. 


Leipzig, ails 


Janome & Son, [SAAG | GOLE & SN 








) . Over 30 years’ experience. 
Oldest house in the trade, 











\ 4 ? 7 

Manufacturers and Dealers in | “— c aa c uN P ALL PARTS OF THE 

LIST OF OUR LARGEST ‘ ati = — 
aac” VENEERS, 








Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., _ — - : 
manuals; St. George’s Ch., And Importers of pe i: : : = 
a4 4: 5, re =. <s.. | : ef : s 
ifth Avenue Pres 
Se em aremetes = FANCY WOODS, 4 


Psbidina"s, "emy"ee: 486 and 427 Bast Blghth St., Bast River, 


San Francisco, 3; Ch 


New Orl 4 Pittsburgh 
rca. NEW YORK. 


JAMES CAMPION, orcaNs. 


MANUFACTURER OF We want to open correspondence with 

| reliable dealers who can use a strictly 

PIANO CASES. | HIGH GRADE Organ. Ample territory 
) | and strict protection guaranteed. 

312 to 316 East 95th Street. | We cordially invite the Trade to visit 

———s | our factory, reached in six hours from 

PIANO PANELS | New York City. 


SAWED, CARVED AND ENGRAVED. | SS Nee IFURTE RY Ur Un 
ir. P. CARPENTER COMPANY, # 


Wood Work of Every Description. Brattleboro, Vt., U. S. A. 
























































‘L Shaw MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEIN AY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Stemvway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON. W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK 
St. Pauli. Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


PianoCase and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite r2oth Screet, New York City. 





—=WISSNER= 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES. 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 
FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 


Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





pRIGES PIANOS 


BosTonl. 


FIRST .. 
g FIRST om. 
FIRST 


in the Favor of the 
Public. 





CARD No. 8,117. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


Worlds’ Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMERFELTS AND HAMMERS. 





bining Compactness and Elasticity with great Durabil- 


: Patent Hammerfelts are of the best quality, com- 


/ AWARD . 
_.. READS: 


machine. 


K. BUENZ, President Judges 


G. H. GORI Secrelary 


ity, which is secured by a patent process, by means of 
which the surface of the Felt is covered with fine hair; also: 
The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and of an im- 
proved shape, produced by their patent hammer covering 


(SIGNED), 


Muh ela sgn 








CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
@ BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 
(SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 


215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





STARR PIANOS 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 


On sale at the New York Ware- . 
croeence arses. The Starr Piano Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


In Chicago by HENRY DET- 
MER, Schiller Building, 103 East 
Randolph Street. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 





